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PREFACE. 


The following letters, according to tlie desire 
expressed by tlie late Earl of Ellenborougb, are 
published without introduction or comment. 

Tbe Editor deshes humbly to express his grati- 
tude to Her ^Majesty the Queen, for her gracious 
permission to publish the letters addressed to Her 
Majesty from India by the late Earl. He has 
also to offer his best thanks to His Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, for kindly permitting the 
publication of his Father’s correspondence with 
the late Earl during his Indian administration. 
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LETTERS OF LORD ELLENBOROUGH TO THE QUEEK 


" IiTDiA Board, September 15, 1841. 

“ Loed Ellenboeough presents his most humble 
duty to your Majesty, and humbly acquaints your 
Majesty that the only intelligence of importance 
received by the last mail from India is that of the 
excitement of rebellious movements amongst the 
Ghilzies, a tribe inhabiting the country between 
Oandahar and Ghuzni, in consequence of the com- 
mencement of fortifications by your Majesty’s troops 
at Kelat-i-Ghilzie, a town upon the road between 
those places. 

“ The officer charged with political duties at 
Kelat-i-Ghilzie appears to have attacked, without 
sufficient ground, a fort near that place, and almost 
all the defenders of the fort were destroyed. This 
conduct so increased the previous excitement, that it 
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became expedient to concentrate several bodies of 
troops. Some affairs have taken place in wbicb 
yonr Majesty’s troops were eminently successful, but 
the Governor-G-eneral has very properly expressed 
bis disapprobation of tbe basty and intemperate con- 
duct of tbe political agent, Major Lyncb, and that 
oflSeer, understanding that be was to be removed, 
resigned bis employment. 

“ Tbe affairs of tbe Punjab, tbe country formerly 
•governed by Bunjeet Singb, appear to wear a some- 
what more settled character. Tbe present ruler, 
Sbere Singb, acting under tbe advice of a very reso- 
lute minister, named Dbian Singb, is acquiring 
rather more authority over tbe Sibb army, and is 
prudently diminishing its numbers by giving leave 
of absence to all who ask it. Still tbe affairs of that 
country are far from being in a satisfactory state.” 


" September 15, 1841. 

“ Lord Ellenborougb presents bis most bumble 
duty to. your Majesty, and humbly acquaints your 
Majesty that having, on the morning after tbe 
council held at Claremont on the 3rd of this month, 
requested the Clerks of tbe India Board to put bim 
in possession of tbe latest information with respect 
to tbe political, military, and financial affairs of 
India, be ascertained that, on tbe 4tb of June, 
instructions bad been addressed to tbe Governor- 
General of India in Council, in the following terms : 
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‘ We direct that (unless circumstances now unknown 
to us should induce you to adopt a different course) 
an adequate force be advanced upon Herat, and that 
that city and its dependencies maybe occupied by 
our troops, and dispositions made for annexing them 
to the kingdom of Cabuk’ 

“ The last letters from Calcutta, dated the 8 th of 
July, did not intimate any intention on the part of 
the G-overnor-Greneral in Council of directing any 
hostile movement against Herat, and the Grovernor- 
Greneral himself having always evinced much reluc- 
tance to extend the operations of the army to that 
city, it seemed most probable that the execution of 
the orders of the 4th of June would have been sus- 
pended until further communication could be had 
with the home authorities. 

“Nevertheless, in a matter of so much moment, it 
did not appear to be prudent to leave anything to 
probability ; and, at Lord Bllenborough’s instance, 
your Majesty’s confidential servants came to the 
conclusion that no time should be lost in addressing 
to the Grovernor-G-eneral in Council a letter in the 
following terms — such letter being sent, as your' 
Majesty must be aware, not directly by the Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India, but, as the Act of. 
Parliament prescribes in affairs requiring secresy, by 
their direction through, and in the name of, the 
Secret Committee of the Court of Directors : — 


“‘Prom the Secret Committee of the Court of 
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Directors of tlie East India Company to the 
Grovernor-Greneral of India in Council : 

“ ‘ Her Majesty having been pleased to form a 
new Administration, we think it expedient that no 
step should be taken with respect to Herat which 
would have the effect of compelling the prosecution 
of a specific line of policy in the countries beyond 
the Indus, until the new ministers shall have had 
time to take the subject into thei:^ deliberate con- 
sideration and to commtmicate to us their opinions 
thereupon, 

“‘We therefore direct that, unless you should 
have already taken measures in pursuance of our 
instructions of the 4th of June 1841, which commit 
the honour of your government to the prosecution 
of the line of policy which we thereby ordered you 
to adopt, or which could not be arrested without 
prejudice to the public interests or danger to the 
troops employed, you will consider those instructions 
to be suspended. 

“ ‘ We shall not fail to communicate to you at an 
early period our final decision upon this subject.’ 

“ It was not possible to bring this subject before 
your Majesty’s confidential servants before the after- 
noon of Saturday the 4th. The mail for India, which 
should have been despatched upon the 1st, had been 
detained till Monday the 6ih, by the direction of 
your Majesty’s late ministers, in order to enable your 
Majesty’s present servants to transmit to India and 
China any orders which it might seem to them to be 
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expedient to issue forthwith. Further delay would 
have been productive of much mercantile incon- 
venience, and in India, probably, of much alarm. 
In this emergency your Majesty’s ministers thought 
that your Majesty would be graciously pleased to 
approve of their exercising at once the power of 
directing the immediate transmission to India of 
these instructions. 

“ Your Majesty must have had frequently before 
you strong proofs of the deep interest taken by 
Russia in the affairs of Herat, and your Majesty 
cannot but be sensible of the diflSculty of maintaining 
in Europe that good understanding with Russia, 
which has such an important bearing upon the 
general peace, if serious differences should exist be- 
tween your Majesty and that Power with respect to 
the States of Central Asia. But even if the annex- 
ation of Herat to the kingdom of Cabul were not to 
have the effect of endangering the continuance of 
the good understanding between your Majesty and 
Russia, still your Majesty will not have failed to 
observe that the further advance of your Majesty’s 
forces 360 miles into the interior of Central Asia, for 
the purpose of effecting that annexation, could not 
but render more difficult of accomplishment the ori- 
ginal intention of your Majesty, publicly announced 
to the world, of withdrawing your Majesty’s troops 
from Afghanistan as soon as Shah Shoojah should 
be firmly established upon the throne he owes to 
your Majesty’s aid. 
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“ These considerations alone wonld have led Lord 
Ellenborongh to desire that the execution of the 
orders given on the 4th of June should at least be 
delayed until your Majesty’s confidential servants 
had had time to consider maturely the policy which 
it might he their duty to advise your Majesty to 
sanction with respect to the countries on the right 
hank of the Indus ; but financial considerations 
strengthened this desire, and seemed to render it an 
imperative duty to endeavour to obtain time for 
mature reflection before any step should be taken 
which might seriously affect the tranquillity of 
Europe, and must necessarily have disastrous effects 
upon the Administration of India. 

“It appeared that the political and military 
charges now incurred beyond the Indus amounted to 
1,250,000Z. a year ; that the estimate of the expense of 
the additions made to the army in India since April 
1838 was 1,138,760^. a year; and that the deficit of 
Indian revenue in 1839-40 having been 2,42 5,62 5Z., a 
further deficit of 1,987, 000^ was expected in 1840-41. 

“ Tour Majesty must be too well informed of the 
many evils consequent upon financial embarrassment, 
and entertains too deep a natural affection for all 
your subjects, not to desire that in whatever advice 
your Majesty’s confidential servants may tender to 
your Majesty with respect to the policy to be ob- 
served in Afghanistan, they should have especial 
regard to the effect which the protracted, continuance 
of military operations in that country, still more any 
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extension of them to a new and distant field, would 
have upon the finances of India, and thereby upon 
the welfare of eighty millions of people who there 
acknowledge your Majesty’s rule.” 


[This letter was re-written and altered, and sent September 16, 1841.] 

“Lord Ellenborough presents his most humble 
duty to your Majesty, and humbly acquaints your 
Majesty that he has received a letter from Sir Eobert 
Oomyn, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court at 
Madras, expressing his desire to obtain your Majesty’s 
gracious permission to retire from office, and return 
to England in the commencement of the ensuing 
year, 

“ Sir Eobert Corny n states that he has nearly 
completed his sixteenth year on the Madras Bench, 
during which time he has filled the office of Puisne 
Judge for more than ten years and that of Chief 
Justice for nearly six, and he expresses his trust that, 
considering his long service in, India, your Majesty 
may be graciously pleased to award him the same 
pension which has hitherto been conferred upon the 
retirement of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Madras. 

“ The Act of the late king, Greo. IV. c. 85, 
ss. 7 and 9, provides that if the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Madras shall resign his office in 
consequence of age, infirmity, or other cause to Be 
approved of by your Majesty, it shall be lawful for 
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yoTir Majesty, by warrant under the sign mannal, 
to direct an allowance to be made out of the revenues 
of India to such Chief Justice, with this restriction, 
that such allowance shall not exceed the sum of 
1600 Z, a year, unless such Chief Justice shall have 
resided in India as Chief Justice or Puisne Judge, or 
partly as one, and partly as the other, for ten years. 

“ Sir Eobert Comyn having much more than ful- 
filled this condition as to length of residence in India, 
and being, moreover, a very respectable judge, 
Lord Ellenborough humbly submits to your Majesty 
that it may- be fitting that your Majesty should 
graciously permit him to resign his office, and 
exercise in his favour the power of granting to him 
a pension of 1600 ^. a year.” 


“ September 16, 1841. 

“Lord Ellenborough presents his most humble 
duiy to your Majesty and humbly acquaints your 
Majesty that he has received a letter from Sir 
Eohert Comyn, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
at Madras, expressing his desire to obtain your 
Majesty’s gracious permission to retire from office, 
and to return to England in the commencement of 
the ensuing year. 

“Sir Eobert Comyn states that he has nearly 
completed his sixteenth year on the Madras Bench, 
during which time he has filled the office of Puisne 
Judge for more than ten years and that of Chief 
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Justice for nearly six, and lie expresses his trust 
that, considering his long service in India, your 
Majesty may be graciously pleased to award him 
the same pension which has hitherto been conferred 
upon the retirement of the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court at Madras. 

“ Under the Act of the sixth year of the late 
king, George IT. ( c. 86, ss. 7 and 9 ), your Majesty 
is enabled to direct an allowance, not exceeding 
1600?. a year, to he made out of the revenues 
of India to any Chief Justice of Madras who 
shall have resided in India as Chief Justice or 
Puisne, or partly as one and partly as the other, for 
ten years, whenever such Chief Justice shall resign 
his office in consequence of age, infirmity, or other 
cause to be approved by your Majesty. 

“ Lord Ellenborough humbly submits to your 
Majesty that. Sir Robert Comyn having so much 
more than fulfilled the condition of length of re- 
sidence required by the Act, it may be fitting that 
your Majesty should, on the ground of his long 
service, graciously permit Sir Robert Comyn to 
resign his office as he desires, and award to him, on 
his resignation, the full pension of 1600?. a year, 
which appears to have been awarded in all the 
previous cases.” 

September 23, 1841. 

“ Lord Ellenborough presents his most humble 
duty to your Majesty and humbly submits to your 
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Majesty that your Majesty having been graciously 
pleased to permit Sir Eobert Comyn, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court at Madras, to retire with a 
pension, it is become necessary to appoint another 
judge to the Bench at Madras, as it would be ex- 
tremely undesirable that, upon the actual retirement 
of Sir Eobert Comyn in the commencement of next 
year, the performance of judicial duties at that Pre- 
sidency should be left to a single judge. 

“Lord Bllenborough therefore most humbly re- 
commends to your Majesty John Norton, Esq,, as a 
fit person to be appointed a Puisne Judge at Madras. 

“This gentleman was a pupil of Sir Edward 
Sugden, and was his chief secretary when he was 
last Lord Chancellor of Ireland. He is now most 
strongly recommended by Sir Edward, and the 
Lord Chancellor of England has assured Lord 
Bllenborough that he is a very fit. person to be 
placed on the Judicial Bench in India.” 


“ Lord Bllenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly submits to your Majesty 
a letter from Sir Edward Eyan, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta, tendering to your 
Majesty his resignation, and soliciting your Majesty 
to be graciously pleased to grant to him a pension 
of two thousand pounds a year. 

“ Your Majesty is empowered by the Act 6 Greo. 
lY, c. 85, cited by Sir Edward Eyan, to grant to 
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him the pension he solicits upon his resignation, and 
Lord Bllenborough humbly recommends to your 
Majesty that a pension to that amount should be 
granted to him, Sir Edward Ryan having conducted 
himself in the most exemplary manner upon the 
Judicial Bench during the whole course of his 
service.” 


India Board, October 2, 1841. 

“ Lord Bllenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty 
that your Majesty’s ministers, taking into considera- 
tion the smallness of the force with which the cam- 
paign in China was commenced this year, and the 
advanced period of the season at which the re- 
inforcements would arrive (which reinforcements 
would not so raise the strength of the army as to 
afford any reasonable expectation that its operations 
will produce during the present year any decisive 
results), have deemed it expedient that instructions 
should be at once issued to the Indian Government 
with a view to the making of timely preparations 
for the campaign of 1842. 

“ Y‘our Majesty’s ministers are of opinion that the 
war with China should be conducted on an enlarged 
scale, and the Indian Government will be directed 
to have all their disposable military and naval force 
at Singapore in April, so that the operations may 
commence at the earliest period which the season 
allows. 
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“ Lord Bllenborongh cannot but entertain a san- 
guine expectation that that force so commencing its 
operations, and directed upon a point where it will 
intercept the principal internal communication of 
the Chinese Empire, will finally compel the Chinese 
Grovernment to accede to terms of peace honourable 
to your Majesty, and affording future security to the 
trade of your Majesty’s subjects.” 


“ October 7, 1841. 

“’Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty 
that there appears to be no reason to doubt the 
correctness of the information contained in the 
newspapers of this day with respect to the late 
operations at Canton, although the official despatches 
have not yet been received. 

“ Tour Majesty’s military and naval forces having 
commenced active operations in the Canton Eiver, 
as Sir Hugh Gough observes, it was the anxious 
wish of himself and Sir H. Le Fleming Senhouse to 
do ‘ on so auspicious an epoch as the anniversary 
of your Majesty’s birth,’ were engaged from that 
day till early in the morning of the 27th of May, 
.when at the moment when the combined military 
and naval forces, having before possessed themselves 
of the forts in the vicinity of Canton, were about to 
attack the city itself, a letter was delivered to Sir 
Hugh Gough from your Majesty’s plenipotentiary 
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requesting that hostilities might be suspended, ‘ as 
he was in communication with the Chinese Govern- 
ment concerning the settlement of difiSculties in the 
province ’ on certain conditions which were specified 
in the letter ; and Sir Hugh Gough observes that, 
‘ whatever might be his sentiments, it was his duty 
to acquiesce.’ 

“ Under the terms agreed upon, the Tartar troops 
(14,000) evacuated the city, and were to retire to 
the distance of sixty miles. Six millions of dollars 
were to be paid ‘ for the use of the Crown of Eng- 
land,’ and it appears that of this sum five millions 
were paid in money and one million in bills. Your 
Majesty’s troops and naval forces have under the 
same agreement evacuated Wang-Tong (a small 
island in the middle of the Bocca Tigris) and all 
fortified places within the Bocca Tigris, the Chinese 
authorities engaging not to re-arm these places ‘till 
all affairs were settled between the two nations.’ 

“ Lord Ellenborough has the highest satisfaction 
in acquainting your Majesty that during the whole 
of these operations the most perfect good understand- 
ing prevailed between the officers and men of the 
military and naval services, and that the greatest 
gallantry and discipline were displayed by all. 

“ Lord Ellenborough trusts that he shall be par- 
doned in drawing your Majesty’s especial attention 
to the distinguished conduct of a company of the 
37th Eegiment of Madras Hative Infantry which, 
having been accidentally separated from the main 
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body of the army, formed itself into a square and 
defended itself against some thousands of Chinese 
until it was rescued by the Marines. 

^‘The total loss in killed is 15, and in wounded 
112 ; but your Majesty has further to lament the 
loss of Sir H. Le Fleming Senhouse, commanding 
the naval forces, who died subsequently to the action 
under the effect of exhaustion.” 


" October 9/1841. 

“ Lord Ellenborough, with his most bumble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly submits to your Majesty 
the letter received yesterday from the G-overnor- 
General of India, conveying his opinions with 
respect to the instructions given by Lord Palmerston 
to Sir Henry Pottinger, and representing the neces- 
sity of his receiving before the Ist of January a defi- 
nite expression of the sentiments of your Majesty’s 
Government as to ‘ the precise ends to which future 
operations against China are to be directed,’ in order 
that he may make some accurate estimate of the 
force which may reasonably be considered as suffi- 
. cient for the accomplishment of the desired results. 

“ Your Majesty’s ministers have not yet taken 
your Majesty’s pleasure with respect to any modifi- 
cation of the instructions given by Lord Palmerston 
to Sir Henry Pottinger, but the opinions expressed 
by the Governor-General will enable them to tender 
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their advice upon this subject to your Majesty at an 
early period ; in the meantime it will be satisfactory 
to your Majesty to observe that the wishes of the 
G-overnor-Greneral have been anticipated, and that 
he will receive before the 1st of December instruc- 
tions for the preparation of a force adequate to the 
accomplishment of your Majesty’s just object, an 
honourable and durable peace. 

“ Your Majesty’s ministers are not yet prepared 
to submit to your Majesty the plan of campaign 
which appears to them best calculated to effect that 
result, inasmuch as the operations now in course of 
execution may possibly lead to the acquisition of 
information which may suggest some modification of 
the plan which at present appears to them to pro- 
mise the most decisive results with the least risk ; 
but Lord Ellenborough is even now prepared to 
acquaint your Majesty that in no case will it be 
proposed that any operation should be directed 
against Pekin — the danger of any such operation 
being of too grave a character to justify the attempt 
— ^but, as at present informed, your Majesty’s minis- 
ters are of opinion that an operation upon the Grand 
Canal, where it crosses the River Yangtse-kiang, 
would produce results equally decisive without in- 
curring similar danger, and the force which the 
Governor-General has been directed to prepare is 
deemed adequate to the purpose, that purpose being 
to interrupt the whole internal trade of the Chinese 
Empire, and to intercept the passage of tribute from 
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the western provinces to Pekin. The troops en- 
gaged in this operation would always be in commu- 
nication with the ships, and could maintain them- 
selves in the position assigned to them at all seasons 
against any force which might be brought against 
them.” 


“ October 20, 1841. 

“ Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty that 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
have, by a resolution passed this day, appointed him 
G-overnor-G-eneral of India. 

“ This appointment is invalid unless your Majesty 
should think fit to signify your Majesty’s approval 
of it. In this, as in all things, Lord Ellenborough 
submits himself to your Majesty’s gracious pleasure, 
prepared to serve your Majesty with devoted zeal 
wherever your Majesty may in your wisdom think 
his services can be most useful to your Majesty.” 


“ Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty that 
he arrived at Calcutta on the 28th of February, 
and immediately assumed the office of Governor- 
General of India. 

-“Lord Ellenborough, availing himself of your 
Majesty’s most gracious permission, humbly submits 
to your. Majesty a memorandum explanatory of the 
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situation of affairs at the period of his arrival; and, 
should your Majesty be pleased to permit him to do 
so, he will humbly transmit to your Majesty, by 
every successive overland mail, a memorandum in a 
similar form, showing the principal events which 
may have occurred in the preceding month. ' 

“Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty, 
assures your Majesty that, in the midst of the diffi- 
culties and even dangers in which India is involved, 
he shall ever be consoled by the reflection that he 
was placed here through your Majesty’s gracious 
confidence, and will, by entire devotion to the per- 
formance of his high duties, endeavour to prove 
himself not unworthy of your Majesty’s support.” 

MEMOEANDUM ON THE POSITION OF INDIA. 

“ March 18, 1842. 

“ In Afghanistan, the garrisons of Jellalabad, 
Grhuzni, and Kelat-i-Ghilzie are surrounded. The 
division of the army which is at Oandahar is in- 
capable of making any extensive movement, either in 
advance or retreat, by the almost total want of camels 
and other animals. 

“ Five brigades have been successively moved 
forward to the relief of Jellalabad. Of these, three 
have reached Peshawur, but the last of these three 
was the only one which was properly equipped, and 
even that was deficient in ammunition. 

“The two first brigades, composed wholly of native 
troops, made an unsuccessful attack upon the Khyber 
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Pass. This was followed by extensive sickness. At 
one time there were more than 1800 men in the 
hospital. The third brigade comprised one regiment 
of Her Majesty’s, besides a native regiment and 
artillery. The ammunition required was expected 
about the 4th or 5th of March, The sick of the two 
first brigades were rapidly recovering, and probably 
about the same date these three brigades will have 
attained their greatest efficiency, and have about 
5500 men fit for service. 

“The fourth brigade was, on the 2nd of March, on 
the Eavee Eiver, and the fifth was to cross the 
Sutlej about the 8th or 10th. These brigades, there- 
fore, will not arrive in time to participate in any 
movement for the forcing of the Khyber Pass and 
the relief of Jellalabad, for the want of forage will 
probably have compelled the commander of the 
troops in that town. Sir Eobert Sale, to move from 
it about the 5th of March, combining his movement, 
as far as he may have been able to do so, with the 
commander of the troops at Peshawur, Major- 
General Pollock. This latter officer does not con- 
sider the force at present collected at Peshawur 
sufficient to force the Khyber Pass and to secure his 
return. He will not, unless in the event of extreme 
danger to Sir Eobert Sale, advance before the arrival 
of the fourth brigade ; and the provisions at Jella- 
labad would enable Sir Eobert Sale to remain there 
until the arrival of that brigade if he had forage ; 
but that he neither had, nor expected to be able to 
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procure, to last beyond tbe 21st of March. At 
Peshawur there is a Sikh army, hostile to the 
Afghans, but hostile to the British troops too, and 
not under the control of their officers, even if the 
good faith of the Sikh officers could be depended 
upon. This Sikh army is equal in numerical strength 
to the three brigades, and no movement could be 
made by those brigades in advance which would not 
expose their communication with the Indus. 

“ Expectations have been entertained that the 
tribes inhabiting the Khyber Pass may be willing 
to sell the pass, as they have often done, but no 
arrangements with these tribes could give security. 

“ The failure of the attempt made by the two first 
native brigades to force the pass has created some 
degree of discouragement in those troops. The 
officers of one of the native regiments have not 
exerted themselves as they ought to have done to 
remove this discouragement. Major-General Pollock 
has done, and continues to do, all he can to restore 
the confidence of the troops. He seems to be a 
prudent officer ; but it is impossible not to regard the 
position of his brigades, and still more that of Sir 
Robert Sale at Jellalabad, with much anxiety. 

“ Efforts similar to those which have been made to 
relieve the troops in Jellalabad have been made 
likewise to send forward a force, early in the spring, 
to open a communication with the division of the 
army at Oandahar, and to c£^rry up the passes a 
number of camels, in order to enable that diffision 
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to move. Brigadier England expected to be able to 
begin his march towards Candahar from Dadur 
about the 20th of March or the first week in April, 
and he would have 2500 men, a brigade well com- 
posed and provided with 300 camels, if the arrivals 
of his convoys should not be prevented by insurrec- 
tions in his rear ; but the last accounts brought 
rumours of apprehended risings of the Mahometans 
at Shikarpore, and the occurrence, on first fear, of 
any such rising might delay or prevent the march 
of Brigadier England. 

“ The troops at Candahar have a sufficiency of 
provisions and guns enough, but there is hardly any 
cavalry, and, for the use of 7000 or 8000 men, not 
600 camels and bullocks. 

“ The garrison of Kelat-i-Grhilzie will probably be 
brought away ; but it is impossible not to entertain 
great fears for the ultimate fate of that and of the 
citadel of Grhuzni. 

“The political agent in Upper Scinde, alarmed 
by the rumours of an intended outbreak at Shikar- 
pore, applied for a further reinforcement of a native 
regiment from Ferozepore on the Sutlej ; but he did 
not make his application until so late a period that 
a regiment, if sent forthwith, would have reached 
Shikarpore two months after the time at which it 
was wanted there, and then in an inefficient state ; 
but the tranquillity of the rear of all the brigades in 
advance, and the fidelity of native princes and the 
continued confidence 'of native troops, all seem to 
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depend upon the keeping together in the neighbonr- 
hood of the Sutlej, under the hand of the Com- 
mander-in-Ohief, of a force well composed, well 
equipped, and of sufficient strength to overwhelm 
any enemy ; and to preserve such a force it is neces- 
sary to abstain from making any more detachments. 

“ The general views of the Grovernment of India 
with respect to the policy to be pursued in Af- 
ghanistan, and to the conduct of military operations, 
are detailed in a letter to Sir J. Nicolls, the Oom- 
mander-in-Chief, dated the 15th of March 1842. 

“ The mutinous disposition which recently mani- 
fested itself in some regiments of the Madras Army 
at Hyderabad would have been an event of no great 
moment under other circumstances. It was speedily 
suppressed ; the prisoners are repentant. It did not 
extend to regiments equally affected by the recent 
alterations in the allowances made to the troops, and 
there can be little doubt that whatever might have 
been the dissatisfaction of the troops, no mutinous 
disposition would have shown itself anywhere had 
the officers of all the regiments been equally vigilant, 
firm, and able in the execution of their duty. 

“At Madras, two regiments were ready in 
February to embark for China. When Lord Ellen- 
borough arrived in Madras Roads, on the 21st of 
February, he found the military authorities and the 
Grovei'nor and his Council under great apprehension 
that these regiments would refuse to e'mbark without 
having a previous promise that the pensions granted 
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to the teirs of the soldiers who might die on that 
service should he according to the scale which pre- 
vailed before the recent alterations in the allowances 
and pay of the native army, 

“ Lord Ellenborough visited two of the transports, 
accompanied by several officers, including the colonels 
of the regiments ordered for embarkation and by 
some native officers of those regiments, in order to 
ascertain whether everything had been done to pro- 
vide for the health and comfort of the troops, and to 
satisfy the native officers that there was every dis- 
position to consult their comfort and that of their 
men. They seemed to be perfectly satisfied. Lord 
Ellenborough likewise addressed letters to the com- 
manding officers of the regiments about to be em- 
barked and to the commandant of artillery, ex- 
pressing his regret that it was not in his power to 
land and see their several corps, and containing such 
observations and assurances of the interest he took 
in the welfare of the troops, and in their success in 
the enterprise on which they were about to proceed, 
as he thought best calculated to gratify them and to 
keep them to their duty. 

“ The question whether the pensions formerly 
granted to the heirs of soldiers dying in the service 
shall be granted to the heirs of soldiers dying on 
service in China has been since, at the desire of the 
Madras Government, submitted for the consideration 
and decision of the home authorities. 

“ The 6th Eegiment of Madras Native Infantry, 
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being near Calcutta when the order for sending 
troops to China was received, was marched to Cal- 
cutta for embarkation, and is now there. In this 
regiment no demand has been made for an increase 
of pension, and no unwillingness has been manifested 
to embark. 

“ By the Bengal Army no such unwillingness has 
been shown ; on the contrary, many more men could 
have been obtained than were required, as volunteers 
for service in China. 

“It is not yet known that the two regiments at 
Madras are actually embarked, but it is understood 
that they were now willing to embark, and would 
probably be embarked on the 12th of this month. 

“ This willingness, however, is stated to be the 
result of a communication made to them on the part 
of the general commanding the forces, Sir Eobert 
Dick, that he should recommend that pensions should 
be granted to the heirs of men dying on the service 
according to the ancient scale. 

“ In India, under all circumstances, but especially 
under present circumstances, it is necessary to have a 
contented army, and at all time^justice should be done 
to the soldier, and occasionally favour should be 
shown to him, but that favour should appear to 
be spontaneous on the part of the G-overnment, for 
without that appearance it loses all its grace and 
much if not the whole of its 'effect. It might have 
been a stroke of policy to extend at once, spon- 
taneously, to the troops embarking for China the 
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boon wbicb is now asked for them by tbe Madras 
Grovernment ; to refuse it now,, after tbe transactions 
at Madras, might appear to be unfair, and would 
certainly be a disappointment to the troops. 

“Grreat as are the demands upon the resources of 
India, military and financial, at the present moment, 
and severe as is the pressure of the expenditure con- 
nected with the war in China upon the finances of 
England, it seemed to Lord Bllenborough that the 
circumstances of difficulty and even of danger in 
which he found India, not only commanded a per- 
severance in the plan previously determined upon 
for the campaign in China, but rendered expedient 
some further extension of the force to be employed 
beyond that which had been already prepared in 
strict compliance with the orders sent from England 
on the 4th of October 1841. 

“Lord Bllenborough has therefore, acting in the 
exercise of the discretion allowed to bi-m by those 
orders, and by other orders subsequently issued, 
added two native regiments to the strength of the 
expedition, which will now consist of five of Her 
Majesty’s regiments p,nd six native regiments, • be- 
sides an ample force of the Eoyal Artillery, Sappers 
and Miners, twelve or fifteen steamships, and twenty- 
five ships of the Royal Navy. 

■ “ The object in thus increasing the force already 

prepared, was to exhibit the British G-overnment in 
an attitude of undiminished strength and confidence 
in its resources, and to supply the means of pro- 
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ducing tipoii the Chinese so powerful and severe a 
pressure as might lead to the almost certain sub- 
mission of the Chinese Emperor to Her Majesty’s 
just demands. 

“ The events which have recently occurred in 
Afghanistan render the termination of the war with 
China an object of tire greatest importance and of 
the most pressing nature. And Lord Ellenborough, 
while he has placed in the hands of Her Majesty’s 
naval and military commanders a force most amply 
suiEcient for all purposes of coercion, has at the same 
time tendered his .opinion in the strongest, terms 
that it is expedient to terminate the war at the 
earliest period at which terms can be procured 
consistent with the honour of Her Majesty’s Crown 
and the security of the trade of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. 

“ Within the limits of the British dominions every- 
thing is at present tranquil. The trade of the 
country is increasing— the last harvest was every- 
where good, the prospect of the next harvest is 
good ; all the sources of revenue are in a state of 
prosperity. Very large reductions of civil expen- 
diture can gradually be made, and once relieved 
from the pressure of foreign war, the finances would 
soon assume a new and healthy character, and the 
G-overnment would have at its disj)osal the means 
of bestowing the most extensive benefits upon the 
people.” 
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“ Barrackpore, April 8, 184:2. 

“ Lord Ellenborough, with bis most bumble duty 
to your Majesty, biimbly acquaints your Majesty 
that tbe last transport attached to the expedition to 
China will leave Calcutta this day, and that, at the 
earliest period at which the season will render pos- 
sible the movement of transports from Singapore to 
China, there will be a sufficient force there to com- 
mence with the necessary effect the operations of 
the campaign as originally planned. 

“ Lord Ellenborough, entertaining the most serious 
apprehensions that the safety of your Majesty’s 
troops would be endangered by the more recently 
contemplated movement upon Pekin, has strongly 
expressed his opinion to that effect in a letter to 
Sir Hugh Grough, and has thought it his duty to 
give the full support of his authority to Sir Hugh 
Gough should that officer coincide in the opinion 
so expressed. 

“ The two regiments of Native Infantry embarked 
at last from Madras with readiness and alacrity, and 
their embarkation having removed the most im- 
portant grounds of apprehension with respect to the 
army of that Presidency, Lord Ellenborough felt that 
no consideration remained of sufficient weight to 
justify his remaining at Calcutta, when the state of 
affairs in the Upper Provinces demanded the con- 
centration in the immediate vicinity of the frontier. 
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of the native princes, and of the army of all the 
authority of the Grovernment of India. 

“ Lord Ellenborough therefore proposed to the 
Council, on the 26th of March, that he should 
proceed at the earliest possible period to the Uppes 
Provinces, and that he should bear with him all the 
authority with which the law enabled the Council to 
invest him. 

“ On the 28th of March the Council unanimously 
passed an Act to that effect, and Lord Ellenborough 
is already on his way to Allahabad. 

“ On the 2nd of April were received at Calcutta 
the official accounts of the surrender by capitulation 
of the citadel of Grhuzni on the 1st of March. 

“ On the 4th of April the letter of the officer com- 
manding at G-huzni was published in the gazette, 
and it was at the same time announced that he would 
be tried by a court-martial as well as Major-Greneral 
Elpliinstone. 

“ The premature surrender of Grhuzni is a dis- 
astrous event. It must necessarily have the effect 
of giving encouragement to the Afghans, whose 
forces will now be wholly available against Candahar 
and Jellalabad ; and it will at the same time in- 
crease the discouragement already but too prevalent 
amongst the native troops near Peshawur. 

“ Major-Greneral Pollock, who commands at Pesha- 
wur, will hardly be joined by the whole of the first 
reserve brigade before this day; and without the 
whole of that brigade he will be very unwilling to 
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move towards Jellalabad, the presence of fresb troops 
in considerable force, and especially of British troops, 
being necessary to restore confidence to the four 
regiments which were repulsed under Brigadier 
Wilde in the Khyber Pass. 

“ Lord Bllenborough is in hopes that he may be 
able to address your Majesty from Benares or Alla- 
habad by the next mail; but under the apprehension 
that that may possibly not be the case, he now humbly 
submits to your Majesty this memorandum of the 
occurrences which have taken place since the despatch 
of the mail which left Calcutta on the 22nd of 
March.” 


“ Benares, April 21, 18A2. 

“ Your Majesty’s arms are again attended by 
victory. Sir Robert Sale has entirely defeated the 
Afghan army under the walls of Jellalabad, and 
the illustrious garrison of that place is free by its 
own valour. Major-G-eneral Pollock has forced the 
Khyber Pass, and is again in possession of Ali 
Musjid. His troops have regained their confidence. 

“ The Sikh army co-operated with that of India by 
advancing by a second pass leading to Ali Musjid, 
and there is no reason to doubt the good faith of the 
Sikh G-overnment. The successes of your Majesty’s 
arms will secure the fidelity of their troops. 

“ Candahar, suddenly attacked, and even entered, 
by the enemy while Major-General Nott was with 
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tlie main body of his force in the field, was saved 
by the determined courage of the troops left for its 
defence, 

“ But your Majesty’s arms have not been every- 
where without a check. Brigadier England advanc- 
ing from Quetta, at the head of the Bolan Pass, in 
the direction of Candahar, encountered serious and 
unexpected resistance from an enemy previously 
entrenched, and was compelled to retreat. 

“ Although now joined by the remainder of his 
brigade, the brigadier does not consider himself 
strong enough to advance with the great convoy 
under his charge ; and without the treasure, ammu- 
nition, medicines, and other supplies carried with 
that convoy, Major-G-eneral Nott will be paralysed 
at Candahar. 

“ Lord Bllenborough has, under all circumstances, 
deemed it expedient to direct the withdrawal of the 
garrison of Kelat-i-(xhilzie and the retirement of 
Major-G-eneral Mott, first on Quetta and ultimately 
on Sukkur on the Indus. 

“ Your Majesty’s troops being redeemed from the 
state of peril in which they have so long been placed 
by their scattered positions, their imperfect equip- 
ment, and their distance from their communications 
. wdth India, it will become a subject for serious con- 
sideration whether they shall again advance upon 
Afghanistan by a new and central line of operation ; 
or whether it will not be more advisable, our military 
reputation having been re-established, to terminate, in 
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conjunction with the Sikh Government, those opera- 
tions in pursuance of the Tripartite Treaty to which 
that Government was a party. 

“Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty to 
your Majesty, humbly represents to your Majesty that, 
whatever may be the course of action it may be 
determined to pursue, a very large reinforcement of 
your Majesty’s troops is absolutely required to re- 
establish everywhere that entire confidence in our 
strength and resources, without which the British 
Government in India will neither be able to retain 
obedient subjects or faithful allies.” 


“ Allaltabad, May 16, 1842. 

“Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty to 
your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty that the 
British troops having reached Jellalabad without 
further opposition on the 16 th of April, the brave 
garrison of that place was reunited to the army. 

“ Even had it been expedient that that army should 
advance upon Oabul, the want of provisions and of 
the means of transport would have rendered that 
advance impracticable, and orders have been given 
that it should retire at the earliest period consistent . 
with the health of the troops. Similar orders have 
been given to the general commanding the army at 
Candahar. That army will, it is to be hoped, have 
been supplied before this day with treasure, ammu- 
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nition, and medicines (of all which it was in want) 
by the advance of 2500 men under Brigadier 
England, who, since the check he experienced in his 
former movement at the end of March, has been 
reinforced by the remainder of his brigade ; but the 
army at Candahar, even when so supplied, will be 
unable to obtain sufficient means of movement, and 
its communication with India must be of the most 
precarious nature. The garrisons of Kelat-i-Grhilzie 
and G-irishk will be brought away, and the united 
force retire at the earliest practicable period to the 
Indus. 

“ The season will hardly permit the completion of 
these several movements before the middle of the 
month of November. 

“The Shah was murdered at Oabul on the 6th 
of April. Under present circumstances, considering 
the divided state of Afghanistan, it has been deemed 
prudent to abstain from recognising any succession. 
The nominal successor is the second son of the Shah, 
and he is in the hands of the person who was the 
chief director of the attacks upon the British troops 
at Cabul. 

“ The general at Jellalabad has been informed that 
the Government will not ransom the prisoners ; that 
it will agree to a general exchange of prisoners, 
without making any reservation; but that if partial 
exchanges only can be effected, the prisoners being in 
the hands of different chiefs, it will not sanction the 
surrender of the person of Dost Mahomed as a part 
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of any such partial exchange; and the general has 
been further reminded that the Grovernment has an 
equal regard for all your Majesty’s subjects, and that 
the same care must be taken for effecting the release 
of the lowest Sepoy as for effecting that of the first 
European. 

“ G-eneral Elphinstone died on the 23rd of April, 

“Major Pottinger declares that he opposed the 
several political measures of the late Sir William 
Macnaghten. 

“ Some propositions, the nature of which is not yet 
known, have been made by Mahomed Akbar, the 
murderer of Sir William, for the release of the pri- 
soners in his hands, and Captain Mackenzie was sent 
into Jellalabad as the bearer of them. The letter 
respecting those propositions has been mis-sent or 
intercepted ; but there being reason to infer that one 
of those propositions was for the grant of a provision 
for himself by the British Grovernment, the general 
at Jellalabad has been informed that the Grovernment 
cannot consent to make any such provision for an 
acknowledged murderer, who, in addition to that 
crime, has incurred the guilt of destroying, by decep- 
tion and betrayal, a British army. 

“ In Nepaul there have been differences of a some- 
what serious nature between the Resident and the 
Rajah. 

“ The minister of the Nizam has evinced a difficulty 
about some matters of a pecuniary nature, which is 
somewhat unusual at that Court, and in other respects 
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has manifested a change of feeling with respect to 
the British G-overnment. The Ameers of Scinde are 
suspected of entertaining no friendly intentions ; and 
in the centre of India independent Rajahs have in their 
differences made a display of force which would in 
former times have been dissipated hy the first inti- 
mation of a wish on the part of the English Resident. 

“ All these things, and others, are indications of 
the change in opinion with respect to the extent 
of British power, which has been the result of the 
reverses at Cabul. The late successes will tend to 
correct opinion upon this point ; but it must be a 
matter of anxiety until the large force now beyond 
the Indus is restored to its communications with 
India and rendered available for any service. 

“ Loi'd Ellenborough humbly submits to your 
Majesty a circular instruction to all the political 
agents at the different Courts of India, which he 
deemed it expedient to issue immediately after the 
receipt of the intelligence of the late successes of 
Generals Pollock and Sale. 

“ Lord Ellenborough has much satisfaction in 
acquainting your Majesty that the transports with 
the troops from India were constantly arriving at 
Singapore in the beginning of April. Some troops 
had been already sent on to China, and all will pro- 
bably have arrived from India before the troopships 
from England.” 
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“ Allaliabad, June 7, 1842. 

‘'Lord Bllenborongh, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty that 
the march of Major-Q-eneral England, with 2500 
men, from Quetta to Candahar by the Kojuk Pass, 
was successfully accomplished with hardly any loss 
and little opposition. The positions from which the 
major-general was so unfortunately repulsed on the 
28th of March having been carried by him without 
difficulty on the 28th of April. The major-general 
reached Candahar on the 11th of May. 

“ The movements of Major-General Nott’s forces at 
Candahar, and of Maijor-General Pollock’s at Jella- 
labad, are equally paralysed by the deficient supply 
of draught and carriage cattle. The season, and the 
difficulty of supplying his army at Quetta, will 
probably prevent Major-General Mott retiring upon 
that place till October. 

“The retirement of Major-General Pollock will 
probably take place at the same time. 

“ The formation of an army of reserve of 15,000 
men upon the Morth-Western frontier, which has been 
ordered, will effectually keep in check all evil-disposed 
persons in India, and practically facilitate and pro- 
tect the retirement of the two armies. 

“Major-General Pollock has been instructed to 
make his strength felt, as far as his means of move- 
ment will enable him to do so, during the delay at 
Jellalabad. 
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“His army is, according to the best accounts, very 
healthy. The negotiation for the release of the 
prisoners, unfortunately commenced by an olfer of 
ransom, has only led to the making of more extra- 
vagant demands, and the only probable mode of 
recovering them still is a general exchange of 
prisoners on both sides. 

“ The events at Cabul have shown the prudence 
of the course adopted of not recognising any pre- 
tender to the throne. The son of Shah Shoojah, our 
army would have had no means of assisting, because 
it had no means of moving, and his defeat by 
Mahomed Akbar, which seems already to be almost 
accomplished, would have embarrassed the Grovern- 
ment of India with the necessity of supporting 
another exiled sovereign. 

“It has appeared that the present state of things, 
in which there exists in Afghanistan no constituted 
authority capable of executing the Tripartite Treaty, 
is the most favourable for the declaration by the 
Governments of India and of Lahore that that treaty 
is at an end; and a declaration to that effect has 
been proposed to the Lahore chief, accompanied by 
the revival of such articles of the treaty as related to 
the possessions of Lahore and Scinde, and by the 
agreement on the part of Lahore that its Govern- 
ment will only recognise such sovereign of Afghanis- 
tan as shall have been previously recognised by the 
British Government. 

“ Every possible measure has been taken for pro- 
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curing ample means of movement for the two armies 
beyond the Indus# 

“ The garrison of Jellalahad, and the troops gene- 
rally, have been much gratified by the honours and 
rewards bestowed upon them. Recruits are easily 
obtained, and by November next the army will again 
he very strong and concentrated. The arrival of the 
large reinforcements of your Majesty’s troops will 
then have added to the intrinsic effectiveness of the 
army in India ; but already the knowledge that your 
Majesty is resolved to make any necessary exertions 
to preserve to your Majesty’s Crown this splendid 
empire has given courage to the dispirited and 
despair to your Majesty’s enemies, But the rein- 
forcement was indeed required, and it will be 
expedient to carry it to the utmost possible limit, in 
order to satisfy all who desire the downfall of your 
Majesty’s power in the East that no reverse, how- 
ever afflicting, will impair your Majesty’s resolution 
to maintain the honour of your army and of your 
Crown, and that the British army will only rise 
stronger after its undeserved disaster and more 
glorious after defeat. 

“ It will be expedient to form movable camps in 
two or three positions besides that which will be 
occupied by the army of reserve. Communications 
have already been made to the Commander-in-Chief 
in India upon that subject ; and everywhere the 
British power will exhibit itself in a state of armed 
preparation, which will, it is to be hoped, preserve 
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the internal peace of India and restore confidence in 
the strength of the Government.” * 


Allahabad, July 6, 1842. 

“ Lord Ellenhorough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty that 
the Eajah of Nepaul has made an ample apology for 
his disrespectful conduct towards the British Eesident 
at Katmandoo, and there is every present appearance 
of continued peace with that State. 

“ The disturbances in the province of Bundelcund 
have been quelled. The leaders of the plunderers 
upon the frontier of the Nizam’s dominions have been 
taken prisoners. Nevertheless, a force of 5000 men 
will be collected in Bundelcund in October, and the 
communications necessary with the independent 
States of that district have been entrusted to Major 
Sleeman, one of the ablest of the political and execu- 
tive officers of India. 

“ Eeinforcements of infantry and cavalry will still 
be sent to the Saugor district, which was recently 
disturbed, and on the Nizam’s frontier, the garrison 
of the fortress of Asseerguhr having been ordered to 
be raised to the strength of a regiment ; other troops 
will still be sent to the Taptee Eiver, so as to exhibit 
the Government in strength upon that point too. 

“ No diminution will take place in the intended 
strength of the army of reserve, which will amount 
to 16,000 men. 
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“ In Afghanistan, Major-General Pollock, compelled 
l>y the want of snfficient means of carriage to post- 
pone his retirement, has been instructed not to remain 
inactive, but to move whatever portion of his army 
he may be able to equip, probably about 7000 men, 
and to make himself dreaded by the enemy. A 
brigade marched on the 17th of June. 

“ Major-General Pollock has entire possession of the 
Khyber Pass. A body of nearly 5000 Sikhs has 
been moved in advance of Jellalabad, and sent to the 
left bank of the Oabul Eiver, where it cannot inter- 
fere with the British army, and yet supports it. 

“Every possible effort has been made, and is 
making, for the full equipment of Major-General 
Pollock’s army ; but such is the terror the camel- 
drivers entertain of the Afghans that they desert in 
numbers with their camels. 

“Mahomed Akbar has obtained a qualified pos- 
session of the Bala-Hissar, the fortified palace at 
Cabul, wherein, however, he has still two rivals, 
both with troops— Futteh Jung, the son of the late 
shah, and Ma,homed Zemaun, a relative of his, both 
of whom pretend to the Crown. 

“ Since the junction of Major-General England 
and General Nott, the latter officer, who commands 
at Candahar, has been reinforced by 3000 camels, 
and he has now the means of moving about 6000 or 
7000 men. 

“His troops have- been again successful in an 
attack upon the enemy, who had taken up a position 
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near Candahar, and beat 6000 or 8000 Afghans with 
1600 men. 

"The garrison of Kelat-i-Grhilzie has been brought 
away, and that place destroyed. 

“ Everywhere in the neighbourhood of Candahar 
the enemyt is dispirited and broken, while the army 
of Major-Gfeneral Nott is in very fine order, in high 
spirits, and not ill-equipped. Under all these new and 
improved circumstances. Lord Ellenborough has 
thought that he might venture to place in the hands 
of Major-Greneral Nott the option of retiring by the 
route of Ghuzni 'and Cabul, instead of that of Quetta 
and Sukkur, to the Indus. 

“ Care has been taken to place before the general 
all the risks and dangers, as well as all the advan- 
tages, of this operation. 

“ To direct a march upon Ghuzni would have been 
impossible, as such a march can only be justified by 
a conviction, founded on a consideration of circum- 
stances at the moment, that success may be reason- 
ably expected ; but neither did it appear to Lord 
Ellenborough to be justifiable to prohibit that march 
under the circumstances now known to him. It 
must rest with Major-General Nott to decide. 

“ The option afforded to Major-General Mott has 
been communicated to Major-General Pollock, who, 
in the event of Major-General Mott’s moving to the 
north, would co-operate in the attack upon Cabul. 

“Lord Ellenborough cannot but indulge the hope, 
however sanguine it may be, that the two armies, 
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having shown themselves in trinmph upon the 
ground which witnessed their misfortunes, may by 
the middle of January, or earlier, be again upon the 
soil of India. 

Everything has hitherto favoured the expedition 
to China. The troop-ships with your Majesty’s troops 
left Singapore on the 17th and 19th of May. The 
native troops had preceded them. 

“ Sir Hugh Gough entertained the hope that, after 
destroying the Chinese defences at Ohapoo, he might 
enter the Yangtse-kiang and have possession of the 
Golden Island, and even of the city of Hankin, before 
the arrival of the reinforcements.” 


" Allahabad, August 17, 1842. 

“ Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty that 
the position of affairs in India is decidedly improved. 

“ The consecutive arrival at Calcutta and Bombay 
of the four regiments of infantry which your Majesty, 
in your provident care of the welfare of this empire, 
despatched from England in April for these Presi- 
dencies has necessarily strengthened the Govern- 
ment as much in the opinion of the people as in real 
force. 

“ But even before their arrival a sensible change 
had been effected in parts of the country recently 
disturbed, and especially in Berar, in the opinion 
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whiek was entertained very generally in April witk 
respect to tke probable duration of Britisk power. 

“ In Berar tke leader of the insurgents, the pre- 
tended Appa Sahib, is in the hands of Brigadier 
Twemlow, and all appearance of insurrection is at 
an end. 

“ There has been a fresh, but unimportant, outbreak 
near Saugor, immediately put down. 

“ In Bundelcund all is tranquil. In that country 
the duty of inquiring into the cause of the recent 
disturbances, and all political and civil authority, 
have been confided to Major Sleeman, the able ofiicer 
by whom the Thugs, the hereditary murderers of 
India, have been nearly extinguished ; and reason- 
able hopes may be entertained that a new system of 
conduct with respect to the States of that province 
may restore the contentment of the chiefs and people. 

“ In Bundelcund and in Saugor large reinforce- 
ments of troops, which will arrive after the rains, 
will remove the apprehension of new outbreaks. 

“ There has been no recent indication of unfriendly 
or irregular conduct on the part of the Eajah of 
Mepaul. 

“ The recruits obtained for the different native 
regiments are of an excellent description, and it may 
be expected that by the middle of November the 
army will be stronger by 20,000 men than it was in 
April. 

“ The most strenuous exertions have been made to 
ive a perfect equipment to the army of Major- 
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G-eneral Pollock. Camels have been extensively 
procured in the Sikh States, and in the N orth-W estern 
Provinces of India 4500 mules have been purchased, 
and are now on their march to Jellalabad ; but the 
army there required more than 9000 animals to 
render it movable, and there is even more difficulty 
in procuring men to conduct the animals to Afghan- 
istan than there is in procuring so many animals, 

“Major-General Pollock has, since the 17th of 
June, kept a brigade on the hills on his left, for the 
purpose of controlling and punishing the Afghan 
tribes which have shown so much hostility ; and the 
measures adopted by Brigadier Monteath, in command 
of the brigade, have been eminently successful. 

“ Lord Ellenborough humbly acquaints your 
Majesty that, after full consideration, he has deemed 
it proper to instruct Major-General Pollock, in the 
event of Mahomed Akbar Khan’s coming into his 
hands without . any previous condition for the pre- 
servation of his life, to subject that chief to trial and, 
if he should be convicted, to punishment for the 
murder of Sir W. Macnaghten in the same manner 
in which the major-general would deal with any 
other person aecused and convicted of murder under 
similar circumstances. 

“ Major-General Nott, after full consideration, has 
resolved on availing himself of the option given to 
him as to his Hne of retreat, and will march on 
Ghuzni and Cabul with the elite of his army. 

“The major-general calculates upon reaching 
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Jellalabad by tbe first week in October. At tbat 
■period Major-General Pollock will be so provided 
witb carriage as to assist Major-General ISTott’s move- 
ment by a corresponding movement upon Cabul. 

“ Lord Ellenboro'ugh ventures to indulge tbe ex- 
pectation tbat all your Majesty’s wishes will thus be 
realised, by tbe triumphant march of British armies 
over the ground whereon tfiey suffered defeat, and by 
the compulsory restitution of the prisoners and of the 
guns then taken, 

“ Your Majesty will perceive that the movement 
calculated to effect these great objects has been re- 
solved upon at the first moment at which circum- 
stances rendered it practicable ; and your Majesty 
may depend upon its being executed with the I'e- 
quisite vigour by the brave and experienced officers 
and troops of the Indian army. 

“ Lord Ellenborough encloses for your Majesty’s 
perusal the instructions to Major-General Pollock, 
and the letter received yesterday from Major-General 
Nott, in which your Majesty will perceive the noble 
spirit of an old soldier, aware of all the difficulties he 
is about to encounter, but calculating upon sur- 
mounting them all by prudent daring, and resolved, 
under all circumstances, to maintain the honour of 
the British arms. 

“Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly offers to your Majesty his 
most grateful acknowledgments of your Majesty’s 
gracious condescension in addressing to him a letter 
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on the 13tli .of June, which he has only now 
received. 

“ Lord Ellenhoroiigh ventures to indulge the hope 
that the measures now in progress will realise your- 
Majesty’s wishes by fully re-estahlishing the glory of 
your Majesty’s arms, effecting the .release of the 
prisoners, the recovery ^f the guns lost, and the 
punishment of the murderers of Sir W. Macnaghten. 

“These measures, if they should be accomplished, 
will necsssarily give to the British Government much 
future influence over that of Afghanistan, whatever 
it may he. 

“ The very doubtful continuance of the present 
dynasty in the Punjab, and the early prospect of 
revolution in that country, render it the more 
advisable to withdraw our forces, when they can 
he withdrawn with honour, from an advanced posi- 
tion, with which, in the event of such occurrences in 
the Punjab, it would be impossible to maintain 
communication. 


“ Simla, Septemte 16, 1842. 

“ Lord Ellenhorough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty that 
the first part of the operations projected beyond the 
Indus has been most satisfactorily accomplished by 
Major-General England, who arrived with his column 
at Quetta on the 26th ultimo, having effected the 
passage of the Kojuk Mountains, with an immense 
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convoy, almost 'without opposition and with a very 
small loss. 

“ The major-general intends to move his force, 
now augmented to more than 600G men, on Dadur 
(which is at the foot of the Bolan Pass), in three 
divisions, the last of which, led by himself, will quit 
Quetta on the 2nd of October. 

“In the meantime, Major-General Sir Charles 
Hapier will have sailed in the first week of this 
month for Kurachee, to assume the command in 
Scinde. 

“ He takes with him 200 of your Majesty’s 28th 
Regiment, and will be followed by the remainder. 
On their arrival, your Majesty’s 22nd Regiment will 
be concentrated at Sukkur, on the Indus, to which 
place Sir Charles Napier proceeds. He will be found 
there by the troops descending from Candahar, and 
reinforced by a regiment of cavalry from Ferozepore. 
He will then have together full 10,000 men, and it 
is to be expected that the Ameers of Scinde, seeing 
the advance of such forces from different points, will 
desist from the hostile intentions they have been said 
to entertain. Their conduct will be maturely con- 
sidered, and if it should appear that designs have 
been entertained inconsistent with friendship towards 
the British Government, the punishment inflicted will 
be such as to deter all Indian chiefs from similar 
treachery ; but nothing will be done against any one 
of them without the clearest evidence of his guilt. 

“ Major-General Nott commenced his march upon 
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G-htUzni and Cabul on tbe 10th ultimo, with your 
Majesty’s 40th and 41st Eegiments, six native regi- 
ments of infantry of the best description, about 1000 
cavalry, and an ample force of artillery. 

“ The major-general calculated that, allowing for a 
halt at Ghuzni, he should reach Cabul between the 
15th and 20th of September. 

“ Major-G-eneral Pollock was to move three brigades 
from G-undamuk, which is thirty miles from Jellala- 
bad, upon Cabul on the 4th or 5th of September. 

“The great difficulty which would be experienced 
by the armies would be between G-undamuk and 
Cabul, where there is no forage whatever. Prince 
Futteh Jung had been imprisoned by Mahomed 
Akbar. He escaped through a hole made in the 
floor of his prison, and reached Major-General 
Pollock’s camp on the 1st of September. 

“ His Highness would accompany Major-General 
Pollock’s army to Cabul, but it will have been dis- 
tinctly intimated to him that the British Government 
is not yet prepared to recognise any king of Cabul, 
and that it considers the demise of Shah Shoojah, and 
the events which have occurred, to have practically 
abrogated the Tripartite Treaty. 

“ Lord Ellenborough trusts that the surrender of 
the prisoners and of the guns will, before the expira- 
tion of this month, have been effected by the sole 
power of your Majesty’s arms. 

“ The state of the Punjab is such as to create 
much inquietude. It may be hoped that the position 
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of our armies may prevent any actual conflict between 
the hostile parties before the tropps have re-crossed 
the Sutlej ; but it can hardly be deferred much 
longer, and this circumstance increases the anxiety 
entertained that the united armies of General Pollock 
and Nott, having effected their object, may at once 
prosecute their march to India, and be collected 
within our own provinces.” 


“ Simla, Octobei' 6, 1842. 

“ Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty that • 
the Governor of Ghuzni was utterly defeated by 
Major-General Nott on the 30th of August, and the 
city and citadel of Ghuzni occupied by that general 
on the 6th of September, and on the 7th, 8th, and 
9th utterly destroyed. 

“ Major-General Pollock gave signal defeats to the 
Ghilzie chiefs on the 8th of September and to 
Mahomed Akbar on the 13th, and on the 16th 
that general occupied the city and citadel of Cabul. 

“ On the 18th, Major-General Mott’s army reached 
Cabul. Several of the prisoners taken by the 
Afghans came into Major-General Pollock’s camp on 
the 15th, and on the 21st the major-general expected 
that the remainder would arrive on the next day. 
They were free, and Major-General Sir Robert Sale, 
who had been sent with a lightly equipped force, 
was bringing them in. Major-General Pollock found 
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ample and increasing supplies of provisions at Cabnl, 
and be expected to ,be able to procure 1000 camels. 
His means of movement were very defective^ and 
he therefore could not yet fix the day for his return, 

“A minister had been elected by the chiefs at 
Cabul, and Major-General Pollock appeared to in- 
dulge the hope that something like a Government 
would be established, through which the return of 
his army would be facilitated ; but while Mahomed 
Akbar is at liberty, there is no real security for the 
maintenance of any Government upon which any 
dependence can be placed. 

* “ Lord Ellenborough has authorised the offering of 

a reward for that chief’s delivery to the British 
army. He is to be considered only as the murderer 
of a British minister, not as a general at the head of 
a national force. 

“ Lord Ellenborough transmits for your Majesty’s 
perusal the gazettes issued at Simla and a copy of 
Major-General Pollock’s letter of the 21st ultimo. 

“Lord Ellenborough likewise transmits a copy of 
a proclamation, printed at Simla on the 1st instant, 
but not yet made public, declaring the future policy 
of the Government of India. 

“ Lord Ellenborough proposes to join the army of 
reserve about the 26th of November, and to remain 
with the army till the troops arrive from Cabul. 
There will then be a reserve of 36,000 men, besides 
6000 cavalry of the protected Sikh States, by far 
the most powerful British” army ever assembled in 
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India; and Lord Ellenborongh believes tbat tbe 
great successes recently obtained, and the exhibition 
of this imposing force, will place the British Grovern- 
ment in a stronger position than that in which it 
stood before the retreat from Oabul.” 


“ October, 1842. 

“ Lord Ellenborongh, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly offers to your Majesty his 
congratulations on the entire success which has at- 
tended the operations of the fleet and army under 
your ]\Iajesty’s direction in the Yangtse-kiang, and 
submits to your Majesty the general order which, on 
the receipt of the intelligence of that success and of 
the peace concluded with the Emperor of China upon 
the terms dictated by your Majesty, he issued to the 
army of India. 

“Your Majesty’s 26th and 49th Eegiments will be 
sent to England immediately on their return from 
China, and it may be hoped that they will reach 
England in April. 

“ Lord Ellenborongh has directed that these regi- 
ments shall be sent, if possible, direct from Singapore, 
without coming first to Calcutta, for he is most 
desirous that they should be placed at once at your 
Majesty’s disposal, and in an efficient state, not re- 
duced in strength by volunteering into regiments 
remaining in India, as corps usually are on their 
return to England. 
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“ The remains of the 44tli Regiment will likewise 
be sent to England, and Lord Ellenhorongh hopes 
that yonr Majesty’s 41st Regiment may reach the 
Sutlej in time to be sent by that river and the Indus . 
to Kurachee, and thence at once to England. 

“The state of India will not be so settled as to 
make it prudent to send any other regiments to Eng- 
land at present ; nor can Lord Ellenborough conceal 
from your Majesty his opinion that the proportion 
of European troops to native troops in the army of 
India has been allowed to become too small, 

“The 6th Madras Native Infantry will be left at 
Singapore, as a reserve to the troops at Hong Kong, 
and at the disposal of the officer commanding in the 
China Seas. 

“The several measures taken for the withdrawal 
of the troops from Candahar and Scinde have 
hitherto been unopposed, and by the 1st of No- 
vember twelve battalions will be concentrated at 
Sukkur, under Major-Gleneral Sir Charles Napier, to 
whom has been confided all political authority within 
the limits of his command. 

“ One of the Ameers of Hyderabad having violated 
the treaty which secures the free navigation of the 
Indus, Sir 0. Napier has been authorised to inform 
him that the whole treaty must be punctually 
observed, and that force will be used, if necessary, 
to compel compliance with its provisions. 

“ At the same time, Sir 0. Napier has been 
authorised to open a negotiation with the view of 
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obtaining the cession of Knracbee, Sukknr, and the 
island of Bukkur, in exchange for the tribute of 
£30,000 a year now payable to the Government of 
India. 

/‘ The exaction of tribute is the constant source of 
disagreement between the Government of India and 
the dependent States ; and the possessions which 
would in this instance be taken in lieu of it, would, 
in the hands of the Government of India, become 
most valuable. Sukkur, with the island of Bukkur 
as its citadel, may be expected to become the great 
commercial emporium of the countries on both banks 
of the Indus. Lord Ellenborough looks forward to 
the Indus superseding the Ganges as the channel 
of communication with England, and to bringing 
European regiments and all military stores by that 
route to the North-Western frontier. 

“ This arrangement will enable regiments to reach 
that frontier three months earlier, and save the lives 
of hundreds of soldiers every year. 

“ In Afghanistan a movement of two brigades 
into the Kohistan, which was deemed expedient in 
consequence of some assemblage of the enemy in that 
quarter, has been completely successful. The last 
prisoner remaining in the hands of the Afghans has 
been sent into the British camp. 

“The combined armies of Major-Generals Pollock 
and Nott will probably have left Cabul about the 
10th of this month. 

“ The revenue of India continues to improve, and 
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the conclusion of peace with China, together with 
the assurances of peace in India, which the proclama- 
tion of the 1st of October affords to all the States 
within the Indus, will have the effect of greatly 
advancing the trade, and the consequent prosperity 
of the people. 

“Your Majesty will have observed that in the 
letter of the 4th of July to Major-G-eneral Nott, that 
officer was instructed to bring away the gates of the 
Temple of Somnauth from the Tomb of Mahmood of 
Ghuzni, and the Club of Mahmood also. 

“The Club was no longer upon the tomb, and it 
seems to be doubtful whether it was taken away by 
some person of Lord Keane’s army in 1839, or 
by Shah Shoojah ; or whether it was hidden in order 
to prevent its being taken away at that time. 

“ The gates of the Temple of Somnauth have been 
brought away by Major-General Nott. 

“These gates were taken to Ghuzni by Sultan 
Mahmood, in the year 1024, The tradition of the 
invasion of India by Sultan Mahmood in that year, 
and of the carrying aw;ay of the gates, after the 
destruction of the temple, is stiU current in every 
part of India, and known to everyone. So earnest 
is the desire of the Hindoos, and of all who are not 
Mussulmans, to recover the gates of the temple, that 
when, ten or twelve years ago, Eunjeet Singh was 
making arrangements with Shah Shoojah for assist- 
ing him in the endeavour to recover his throne, he 
wished to make a stipulation that when Shah Shoojah 
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India, and Shah Shoojah refused. 

“ Lord EUenhorough transmits for your Majesty’s 
information a copy of the address he intends to 
publish on announcing that the gates of the temple 
will be restored. 

“ The progress of the gates from Ferozepore to 
Somnauth will be one great national triumph, and 
their restoration to India will endear the Giovern- 
ment to the whole people.” 


“ November 15, 1842. 

“ Lord EUenhorough, with his most humble duty to 
your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty that 
the rear-guard of the armies which lately occupied 
Cabul arrived at Ali Musjid on the 4th of this month 
(November), and by this day (the 15th) a very large 
portion of the forces will have crossed the Indus. 

“ The retirement of the armies was not attended 
by any organised opposition, but plxmderers in con- 
siderable numbers attacked the rear-guards of the 
several columns on more than one occasion, and some 
loss has been sustained. The number of native and 
European prisoners recovered by the armies, however, 
much exceeds the total amount of loss sustained from 
the first advance upon Ghuzni and Cabul to the 
day on which Afghanistan was finally evacuated. 

“ Major-General Pollock informs Lord EUenhorough 
that the whole of the force will have crossed the 
Sutlej by Christmay Day. 
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“The Government of Lahore delayed too long in 
coming to a conclusion with respect to the occupation 
of Jellalabad, and the works of that place were 
destroyed before the letter, announcing the terms 
upon which it was to be made over to them, with its 
works uninjured, was received. The Sikhs, however, 
persevere in their intention, notwithstanding this 
untoward event. 

“Your Majesty’s gracious permission accorded to 
His Eoyal Highness Prince Albert’s Light Infantry 
Eegiment to wear the medal given for the defence of 
Jellalabad to their native comrades in arms, has 
elicited one universal feeling of gratitude and satis- 
faction throughout the army. 

“ Your Majesty will find annexed to this memoran- 
dum the general order issued at Simla, in which this 
act of your Majesty’s wisdom and favour was com- 
municated to the troops. 

“ Your Majesty will likewise find annexed to this 
memorandum the general order whereby it was 
made known that, the British prisoners having been 
recovered from the Afghans, all the Afghan pri- 
soners would be set at liberty, including Dost 
Mahomed and his family, as soon as the armies had 
crossed the Indus. 

“ Lord Ellenborough trusts that your Majesty will 
approve of this act, at once of policy and of clemency. 
It will produce upon the minds of all the chiefs and 
people of India an effect most favourable to the 
character of the British Government ; and your 
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Majesty may be assured that the British power in 
this country, properly directed, is such as to render 
our interests unassailable, and even to place them 
beyond the reach of fear. Dost Mahomed may 
recover his former authority, but he has suffered 
severely, and his whole object will be to maintain 
himself in Cabul, He may give trouble to the Sikhs 
at Jellalabad ; but they think they can make arrange- 
ments with him which will lead to their quiet 
occupation of that place, and it is with their entire 
concurrence that Dost Mahomed is released. 

“ The troops under Major-General England have 
continued their march to Shikarpore, and twelve 
battalions are now concentrated between that city 
and Sukkur. 

“ The serious violations of their treaty with the 
British Goveiument which have been committed by 
the Ameers of Hyderabad, and the various indications 
of hostility which have been given by the other 
Ameers, have rendered it necessary to give instruc- 
tions to Major-General Sir Charles IsTapier, the 
execution of which may possibly be resisted ; but it 
was indispensable to make the Ameers sufter for 
their faithless or unfriendly conduct— -it was advisable 
to obtain formal possession of the points upon the 
Indus which must be held to secure the command of 
that river — it was expedient to exchange tribute for 
territory, and, ii>Ahe general arrangement, to give a 
great and striking reward to the Khan of Buhawul- 
pore, the ever-faithful ally of the British Government, 
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“In the Saugor district there have been extensive 
ontbreahs; but Bundelcund has been tranqnil In 
the united districts of Saugor and Bundelcund there 
•will this day be 14,000 men— a most ample force 
wherewith to put down open resistance; but Lord 
Ellenborough cannot but apprehend that in both 
districts there has been mismanagement and mis- 
government, and that these are the real sources of 
the insurrection. The presence of Major Sleeman, 
■who was appointed agent to the Governor-G-eneral 
in Bundelcund, has apparently reduced all things to 
a state of quiet there. That officer’s authority is 
now extended to the Saugor district, and Lord 
Ellenborough trusts, that when he can go thither and 
personally treat with the several small chiefs, that 
district also will be reduced to tranquillity. 

“The army of reserve is this day assembled at 
Eerozepore, and at that point, at Attock, and at 
Sukkur, there are altogether this day 47,000 men, 
fully equipped. 

“ The assurance of continued peace which has been 
given in the proclamation of the 1st of October, of 
which a copy has been transmitted to your Majesty, 
has had a very beneficial influence on the funds and 
on the state of credit. It is hoped that the Five per 
Cent. Loan, opened in 1841, may be soon closed. Any 
money which may be required will be procurable at 
a lower rate of interest; but the ^ increase of the 
revenue and the great diminution of charge con- 
sequent upon the return of the armies, aided by a 
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rigid system of economy, will, it may be expected, 
at no distant period render the raising of money by 
loan unnecessary for the conduct of affairs in India. 

“ The restoration of tranquillity on both banks of 
the Indus, the restoration of peace with China on 
secure and honourable terms, and the creation of a 
surplus revenue in this country, will have effected 
all the objects for which Lord Ellenborough, with 
your Majesty’s gracious approval, undertook the 
office of G-overnor-G-eneral of India.” 


“ Camp, Ferozepore, December 19, 1842. 

“ Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty 
that Sir Robert Sale, at the head of the garrison of 
Jellalabad, passed the Sutlej on the l7th instant, 
and Major-Greneral Pollock, with the cavalry, artillery, 
and 2nd brigade of Infantry, on the 18th. The 
remaining brigades of Major-G-eneral Pollock’s army 
are to pass the river to-day, and the whole of Major- 
General Nott’s force on the 23rd. 

“ The troops of all arms are in beautiful order. 

“There has been a good deal of sickness, but, 
except in the brigade which occupied the Khyber 
Pass, it is not of a serious nature, and will not 
impair the future efficiency of the troops. 

“The conduct of the troops- in their pa"' .ge 
through the Punjab has been excellent. Tlv army 
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will be broken np after tbe grand review wbich will 
take place on the 31st. 

“In Bundelcund tbe two forts belonging to the 
Rajah of Jytpore, who, in the course of the last snm- 
mer, evinced hostility to the British Government, 
were taken possession of, without resistance, on the 
27th of November. 

“The Raj of Jytpore has been confiscated and 
given to the most popular chief in Bundelcund. The 
grounds upon which this has been done, and the 
probable effects of the measure, will be shown to 
your Majesty by the enclosed copies of letters to and 
from Major Sleeman. 

“The camp of the Rajah of Jytpore was attacked 
on the 7th instant, and he made his escape with about 
ten followers. 

“ The rest of Bundelcund is tranquil. 

“The troops no longer required there will be at 
once sent to the Nerbudda, and when Major Slee- 
man proceeds to that quarter, it may be expected that 
his good judgment in the direction of measures pf 
policy aided by a preponderating force, will re- 
establish peace and place it on permanent foundations. 

“In Nepaul the cruelties perpetrated by the heir 
apparent, and weakly permitted by the Rajah, have 
at last produced resistance, and the Rajah and his 
son are without friends ^ but such is the pusillanimity 
of the ministers that it is to be feared no considerable 
permanent benefit- will be the result. The interests 
of the British Government would not be affected 
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tinless the control of affairs should fall altogether 
into the hands of the heir apparent, who is insane ; 
but this is a most improbable event. 

“It does not yet appear to be certain whether 
the Ameers of Scinde will resist. Their forces were 
collected before they knew that any alteration of the 
treaties would be proposed to them in consequence of 
their infraction of existing treaties and of their acts 
of hostility. They profess submission to the terms 
proposed. There is disunion amongst them, and the 
British force assembled at Sukkur is ample for their 
subjection. 

“ The Grovernor-General of India, with his most 
humble duty to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your 
Majesty that he has addressed a letter, of which a 
copy is enclosed for your Majesty’s information, to 
Captain Baron Von Orlich, of the Prussian Guards, 
the ofiScer sent to India by His Majesty the King of 
Prussia, requesting him to convey to His Majesty 
one of the guns taken from the Bala-Hissar, as a 
present from the Government of India, in acknow- 
ledgment of His Majesty’s friendship for the British 
Government, and of the gratifying mark of that 
friendship which His Majesty has given in sending 
an officer of His Majesty’s Guards to serve with the 
British army in Cabul. 

“ The Governor-General humbly hopes that it will 
be agreeable to your Majesty that this mark of i-espect 
should have been shown to His Majesty the King of 
Prussia.” 
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“The Governor- G-eneral of India, with his most 
humble duty to your Majesty, humbly requests that 
your Majesty will be graciously pleased to accept 
two sTTiah guns brought by the army from Cabul, 
in token of their triumph. 

“ It would be particularly gratifying to the army 
if your Majesty should think fit to place these guns 
on the Terrace of the Castle of Windsor. 

“ The Governor-G-eneral most humbly entreats 
your Majesty’s permission to present a curious small 
gun~a 1-pounder, with a rifle bore, brought from 
the BalarHissar — to His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. 

“ These guns will be taken to England by Major 
Fraser, of the 11th Bengal Light Cavalry, on whom 
your Majesty has recently been pleased to confer the 
honour of the Order of the Bath for his service at 
the siege of Jellalabad.” 


“ Camp, Duthal, Januaay 18, 1843. 

“ Lord Bllenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty that 
the force under the command of Major-General Mott, 
forming the rear-guard of the army returning from 
Cabul, passed the Sutlej on the 23rd of December. ’ 
The last followers of the army had hardly passed 
when the river came down in one great wave and 
swept away both the bridges. 

“ The Maharajah of Lahore, having made an ample 
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apology for the misconduct of the chiefs deputed 
to wait upon the Governor-G-eneral at Loodianah 
having withdrawn them with expressions of strong 
displeasure, and having deputed other chiefs and the 
son and brother of the Minister to wait upon the 
Governor-G-eneral at Ferozepore, they were received, 
but without the honours which had been prepared 
for those who did not come at the appointed time at 
Loodianah ; and subsequently the son of the Maha- 
rajah and the Minister Dhian Singh were sent as 
bearers of presents offered on the part of the Maha- 
rajah to your Majesty. 

“ The Prince and the Minister, with other chiefs, 
came to the durbar of the Govei’nor-General on the 
morning of the 31st of December, and attended him 
to the review of the united armies of reserve and of 
Afghanistan, 

“ Lord Ellenborough has been informed that the 
Maharajah was so much gratified by the reception 
given to the Prince, his son, that he presented 
5000 rupees (£500) to the person who brought the 
news to him, and he likewise gave lands to the 
Faqueer Ayezoodeen, who had acted as his agent in 
the camp of the Governor-General, 

The Governor-General went on the 2nd of 
January to the camp of the Pi'ince, to receive the 
presents intended for your Majesty, and afterwards 
witnessed a review of about 4000 Sikh troops, 

“ A return mission, headed by the Secretary to the 
Government, to which was attached Captain Von 
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Orlich, of His Prussian Majesty’s Guards, was sent to 
Lalaore, and was received with great distinction and 
cordiality by the Maharajah. 

“ The presents intended for your Majesty were 
embarked upon the Sutlej on the 7th, under the 
charge of Major Fraser, O.B., of the 11th Eegiinent 
of Light Cavalry, an officer distinguished on many 
occasions and recently at the siege of Jellalahad. 

“The army assembled at Ferozepore was broken 
up on the 10th. Many regiments had moved before 
that day. Your Majesty’s 41st Regiment embarked 
on that day in boats upon the Sutlej, and will 
proceed direct from Kurachee to England. 

“The descent of that regiment, and the march to 
Sukkur of the cavalry and artillery of the Bombay 
army recently attached to Major-General Nott’s 
force and now returning to Bombay, will facilitate 
the negotiations in progress with the Ameers of 
Scinde. 

“Major-General Sir 0. Napier having, however, 
already under his command fifteen battalions and two 
regiments of cavalry, is not in want of force; but 
Lord Ellenborough is most anxious that the final 
settlement of affairs upon the Lower Indus should be 
effected without bloodshed. 

“The Ameers have, in words, assented to the 
propositions made to them, the object of which is to 
give to the British Government entire military pos- 
session of the Lower Indus, and to secure the freedom 
of commerce upon that river. 
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“ The chiefs and army at Katmandoo have proceeded 
with admirable moderation and firmness, and in the 
true spirit of constitutional loyalty, to obtain practical 
secxirity for the people of ITepaul without infringing 
tlie rights or dignity of the reigning family. The 
Queen Consort is made regent, and there is at present 
every reason to expect continued peace upon the 
frontier of Nepaul, guaranteed by her known cha- 
racter and the regard for justice which appears to 
animate the chiefs. 

“ Lord Ellenborough has instructed the British 
Resident at Katmandoo to take a favour-able oppor- 
tunity of making known the sentiments of respect 
with which the recent conduct of the Kepaulese 
people has inspired him. 

“ The Five per Cent. Loan, which had been open for 
twenty-one months, was closed on the 4th of January, 
the increased receipts of the revenue, and the dimi- 
nished expenditure on account of the army, rendering 
it possible now to carry on the government without 
further borrowing. 

“ Lord Ellenborough has had, within the last few 
days, much satisfaction in personally thanking the 
chiefs of Sirhind for the pecuniary aid they afforded 
in our diflSculties, and in informing them that, those 
difficulties now being at an end, the Government 
was prepared to repay them the sums they had 
advanced. 

“The creation of a financial secretary, and an 
improved distribution of duties amongst the other 
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secretaries of the Government, will lead materiallj 
to economy and the more efficient administration of 
India. 

“ Mr. Eobertson, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces, having taken his departure 
for England, the Governor-General has assumed the 
Government of those Provinces. 

“ The Governor-General is now on his march to 
Delhi, where a force of 7000 men will he assembled, 
in the midst of which he will receive several of 
the chiefs of Kajpootana and the Mussulman feuda- 
tories who reside near the ancient seat of imperial 
government. 

“ The recollections of the imperial authority, now 
practically transferred to the British Government, 
will thus he in a manner revived; but Lord 
Ellenborough cannot hut feel that the anomalous 
and unintelligible position of the local government 
of India excites great practical difficulties in our 
relations with native chiefs, who in an empire like 
ours have no natural place, and must be continually 
in apprehension of some design to invade their 
rights and to appropriate their territories. All these 
difficulties would be removed were your Majesty to 
become the nonainal head of the empire. The 
princes and chiefs of India would be proud of their 
position as the feudatories of an empress ; and some 
judicious measures calculated to gratify the feelings 
ot a sensitive race, as well as to inspire just confi- 
dence in the intentions of their sovereign, would 
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make the hereditary leaders of this great people 
cordially co-operate with the British Government in 
measures for the improvement of their subjects and 
of their dominions. 

“ Lord Ellenborough can see no limit to the future 
prosjierity of India if it be governed with due respect 
for the feelings and even the prejudices, and with a 
careful regard for the interests, of the people, with 
the resolution to make their well-being the chief 
object of the Government, and not the pecuniary 
advantages of the nation of strangers to which 
Providence has committed the rule of this distant 
empire.” 


“ Camp, Kumaul, January 27, 1843. 

“Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly acknowledges the receipt 
of your Majesty’s most gracious letter of the 2nd of 
December, expressing your Majesty’s satisfaction at 
the gallant behaviour of the army and navy and 
their distinguished commanders in the recent success- 
ful operations in China and in Afghanistan. When, 
on the evening of the day on which they p>assed the 
Sutlej, Lord Ellenborough received Sir Robert Sale 
and all the officers of the garrison of Jellalabad, he 
did not fail to observe to them how much of personal 
interest in their fortunes and of high approval of 
their services your Majesty had evinced in raising 
the lieutenant-colonel of the 86th Native Infantry to 
the honour of being one of your Majesty’s aides-de- 
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camp, and in permitting yonr Majesty’s 13tlr Eegi- 
inent to bear tbe name of bis Eoyal Highness 
Prince Albert. 

“ All were deeply impressed with a sense of your 
Majesty’s goodness, and gratefully felt that your 
Majesty’s kind sympathy had been extended to 
them in their dangers and in their success. 

“It is a subject of much satisfaction to Lord 
Ellenborough that your Majesty should approve of 
his humble endeavours to reward the officers and 
soldiers who have served India and their country 
so well. 

“Your Majesty’s most gracious rewards, equally 
bestowed upon both armies, have perfected that 
union between them which made the garrison of 
Jellalahad invincible, and have cemented that 
noble brotherhood in arms which animates the 
whole body of the victorious troops lately united in 
the camp at Ferozepore.” 


“ Gamp, Delhi, February 19, 1843. 

“Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty that 
having received intelligence on the 9th instant of 
the death of the Maharajah of Gwalior, he imme- 
diately determined on proceeding to Agra instead 
of Meerut, in order to be near Gwalior, where, the 
Maharajah having died without heirs, and the widow 
to whom the right of adopting a son belongs being 
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only eleven, it could not but be a subject of anxiety 
in what manner the government would be carried 
on, and the necessity might possibly arise for instant 
intervention. 

‘‘Hitherto everything has been conducted at 
Gwalior peaceably and properly. The boy, about 
eight years old, nearest in blood to the late Maha- 
rajah has been adopted, with the consent of the 
chiefs and army, and every deference which could 
be justly expected has been evinced towards the 
British Government. 

“ Still the necessity exists for appointing a re- 
gency, and for some time there must be a difficulty 
in carrying on any new administration. Lord Ellen- 
borough therefore adheres to his intention of pro- 
ceeding to Agra, and has made some change in the 
disposition of the regiments, in order to have with 
him old corps upon which he can entirely depend, 
and especially the 35th Light Infantry, commanded 
by your Majesty’s aide-de-camp, Colonel Monteath, 
as his rank of colonel makes him the senior officer 
in the event of many regiments being brought 
together, and he may be safely entrusted with a 
large command. 

“Lord Ellenborough arrived at Delhi on the 6th, 
and has been visited in his camp by all the neigh- 
bouring chiefs. The camps of the Eajahs of Bika- 
neer, of Ulwar, of Bhurtpore, of Kotah, and of 
Dholepore, and of the Hawab of Tonk, almost en- 
compass the walls of the city, and extend in some 
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directions far into the country. They have with 
them many of their troops and numbers of followers, 
being attended by their families and principal feu- 
datories. The total number cannot he less than fifty 
thousand persons. 

“ There has been no such assemblage of feudatory 
chiefs at Delhi since the time of Aurungzebe. They 
all appear to be satisfied with their reception. 

“ Yesterday, Lord Ellenborough invited them all 
to a review of the eleven regiments and eighteen 
guns attached to his escort, and they were appa- 
rently much gratified by what they saw, and by the 
attention paid to them. ■ 

“The gates of the Temple of Somnauth, which 
have been escorted to Delhi by five hundred cavalry 
of the Protected Sikh States, will be escorted from 
Delhi to Muttra, and thence to Agra, by the same 
force of cavalry furnished by the Eajahs of Bhurt- 
pore and Ulwar. 

“While there has been universally evinced a 
feeling of gratitude to the British Grovernnient for 
the consideration shown to the people of Hindostan 
in the restoration of these trophies, there has not 
occurred a single instance of apparent mortification 
amongst the Mussulmans. All consider the'; resto- 
ration of the gates to be a national, not a religious, 
triumph. At no place has more satisfaction been 
expressed than at Paneeput, a town almost ex- 
clusively Mussulman, where there exist the remains 
of the first mosque built by Sultan Mahmood, after 
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16 had destroyed the city and the temples of the 
lindoos. . 

“In Scinde, Sir Charles Napier had the good 
brtune to find Emam Grhnr, the fort in the desert, 
ibandoned by the Ameers, and he destroyed it. 
fhere is now no open resistance. The sevei'al 
imeers have mostly sent their agents to arrange 
he details of the ‘ interchanges of territory con- 
.eqnent npon the new treaty, which all have ac- 
lepted ; and the districts retroceded to the Nawab 
)f Buhawnlpore have been occupied by him with a 
lufficient force. 

“ Doubts have been thrown by the Eesident in 
STepaul upon the permanence of the settlement 
■ecently made ; but the national movement out of 
vhich it arose was of too decided a character to 
illow of the entertainment of any just fears for the 
luration of the Queen’s influence, and all that will 
)e exerted for the maintenance of good government 
ind external peace. 

“It will be gratifying to your Majesty to learn 
hat there is at present every prospect in India of a 
nost abundant spring harvest. The great diminution 
)f expenditure consequent on the withdrawing of 
he armies within the frontier, and various circum- 
tances tending to produce a temporary increase of 
•e venue, will, in the ensuing year, give an appear- 
ince of returning prosperity to the finances, but 
leveral years of economy are required to place them 
ipon a solid foundation.” 
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, Palace of Agra, March, 21, 1843. 

“ Lord Ellenborough, witli liis most humble dutj 
to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty 
that having, on the 2nd instant, received the first 
native report of the battle fought near Hyderabad, 
he immediately gave directions for the preparation 
of reinforcements to be sent at once to Sukkur on 
the Indus, under the impression that Major-G-eneral 
Sir 0. Napier would be obliged to call troops from 
thence to strengthen himself at Hyderabad. The 
Bombay Government was likewise instructed to 
relieve the 1st Grenadiers by another regiment, and 
to send various supplies which it seemed probable 
that Sir Charles Napier would require. 

“ The Bombay Government appears to have mani- 
lested much useful zeal and intelligence in forwarding 
to Kurachee and Cutch whatever was necessary. 

“ The general order of the 5th of March, and the 
subsequent order appointing Sir C. Napier Governor 
of Scinde, and making certain regulations in that 
province, will place your Majesty in possession of 
Lord Bllenborough’s views. 

“ The new treaty proposed to the Ameers, justified 
by their violation of the existing treaty and by 
various acts of intended hostility, would have given 
to the British Government in India practical com- 
mand over the Lower Indus. Between acquiring 
that command and retiring at once from the Indus 
there was no safe course. The retirement, following 
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upon the withdrawal of the armies from Cabul, 
would have given credit to the misrepresentations 
studiously circulated with respect to the circum- 
stances under which that withdrawal took place; and 
it would have had the necessary consequence of lead- 
ing to the violation in all its details of the commercial 
treaty which secured the free navigation of the Indus. 

“ The position in which the Government of India 
would have stood, had the new treaty been acceded 
to, and at first faithfully carried out, would not have 
been without its embarrassments. It could not be 
expected that the Ameers would have at all times 
cpiietly submitted to provisions they had accepted 
with reluctance, and war would have been forced 
upon us hereafter at an inconvenient moment. 

“ It cannot be I'egretted therefore that the 
treachery of the Ameers should have obliged the 
British Government to take at once a more decided 
course, and to establish its own authority in all such 
parts of Scinde as it may be desirable to hold in our 
hands. 

“ To attempt to enter into terms with the defeated 
Ameers would have been an act of weakness and 
self-destruction. No faith could be expected from 
them ; and even if they were disposed to adhere to 
their engagement#, the barbai’ous violence of their 
followers would not permit them to do so. There 
appieared to be no advisable course of policy hut that 
of at once taking possession of the country which 
had been thus tlnown into our hands, and so using 
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our power as to make our conquest beneficial to tbe 
people. 

“ Sir Charles Napier most sincerely endeavoured 
to effect tlie pacific purposes of tbe Grovernment 
without having recourse to arms. He deferred to 
the last moment every measure of actual war, not- 
withstanding the collection of forces in his front, and 
he has been rewarded for his long forbearance, and 
for his distinguished conduct and courage in the 
field, by one of the most brilliant and important 
victories which have ever attended your Majesty’s 
arms. 

“ The approaching heats render the present pro- 
secution of operations upon the Lower Indus im- 
possible, but your Majesty may be assured that every 
measui'e will be adopted to secure to the British 
(xovernment the full possession of all that has been 
so justly forfeited by the Ameers. 

“The movement of Lord Ellenborough to Agra 
immediately on his receiving the news of the death 
of Scindiah has apparently had the desired effect of 
establishing, without contest^ a strong government 
at Gwalior in the person of Mama Sahib, who feels 
that the support which has been given to him by the 
British representative has practically given to him 
the regency. -• 

“ It is to be hoped that the settlement which has 
been made at Gwalior will ultimately lead to some 
improvement in the condition of that ill-governed 
country ; and immediately to the adoption of decisive 
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measures for tine suppression of plunderers upon the 
frontier. 

“Various measures have been adopted, the ten- 
dency of which is to confirm the good feeling which 
the chiefs of Eajpootana appear to be disposed to 
entertain towards the British Government. 

“ Generally there appears to be at present every 
desire amongst the native princes and chiefs in all 
parts of India to act in accordance with the wishes 
of the paramount Power. 

“ The army, pleased with its successes and with 
the honours bestowed upon it, is in the best dis- 
position ; and the personal interest your Majesty has 
appeared to evince towai'ds your Majesty’s soldiers 
of both nations has been appreciated by all. 

“There is every present prospect of an abundant 
harvest. The sense of security, the expectation of 
continued peace in India, must tend to invigorate 
trade, and your Majesty may be assured that no 
efforts will be spared on Lord Ellenborough’s part 
to create a feeling of affection for the British 
Government.” 


“ Agra, April 20, 1843. 

“ Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly begs to offer to your 
Majesty his congratulations on the second and decisive 
victory obtained by Major-General Sir Charles Mapier 
on the 24th of March, on the occupation ot Meerpore 
and Omerkote, and the entire conquest of Scinde. 
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“ It must be most satisfactory to your Majesty that 
these events, glorious to your Majesty’s arms, should 
be accompanied by all the prospective increase of 
national resources which must result from the occu- 
pation, in our own right, of tlie whole navigable 
course of the Indus and of the fertile territory on 
both its banks, which is, by irrigation, capable of 
great imjDrovement. 

“ The joy with which the inhabitants of the con- 
quered country have witnessed their change of 
masters and the anxiety with which they desire the 
permanent substitution of British rule for that of the 
Ameers are circumstances which will not have failed 
to gratify your Majesty. 

“ It will be Lord Ellenborough’s earnest desire to 
prove to the people of Scinde that their confidence 
in the beneficent intentions of the British Govern- 
ment is not misplaced, 

“ If the state of affairs in any other part of India 
should not appear to require his presence still more 
in some other quarter-, it is Lord Ellenborough’s pre- 
sent intention to proceed to Scinde at the very 
commencement of the next cold weather, as it is of 
much importance that our government in that pro- 
vince should from the first be placed upon a good 
system, and there are several points connected with 
the proposed retrocessions of territory to the chiefs of 
Buhawulpore, Jodhpore, and Jessulmere, upon which 
it is difficult to decide satisfactorily without visiting 
the country. 
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“ In the Punjab no collision has taken place 
between the party of the Maharajah and that of his 
ministers ; but the tendency of things appears to be 
to a rupture. The minister is not concealing his 
suspicions that the Maharajali is only waiting for 
a favourable opportunity of getting possession of 
his person, and of those of his brothers and son. 
Gleneral Yentura appears to have joined the party 
of the Maharajah, and his Highness, relying upon 
his aid in the field, may be induced to precipitate 
measures against his minister. 

“ Mahomed Akbar has been moving troops into 
the Khyber Pass, and has endeavoured to make 
arrangements with the Khyberees for the safe 
passage of his father Dost Mahomed and his family 
from Peshawur to Jellalabad. 

“ The Sikhs are sending troops to Peshawur under 
the apprehension that an attack may be made upon 
it by Mahomed Akbar. 

“The Chief of Khytul, one of the protected Sikh 
States within thirty miles of Kurnaul, having died 
without heirs, four-fifths of his territory lapsed to ^ 
the British Grovernment, and the remaining fifth 
became the property of a distant branch of the family. 

A political officer was sent with a small escort, after- 
wards increased to 300 men, to receive possession of 
Khytul, which belongs to the lapsed portion of the 
territory; but he was met by passive resistance on 
the part of the female relations and the ministers of 
the late chief. The military retainers of the State 
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flocked to Khytul, and a most indiscreet disposition 
of a part of tlie small cavalry escort iiaving been 
made, attack was invited, and the consequence was 
the repulse of the whole force with the political 
officer, with some loss, and its retirement to Kurnaul. 

“ Lord Ellenhorough, on being informed that troops 
would be wanted, had directed that so large a force 
should be taken as would preclude the chance of any 
collision. Unfortunately the collision took place, 
through the indiscretion of the officer at Khytul, 
before this direction could be acted upon. On the 
14th, however, 1800 troops were assembled at 
Thanesir, and on their arrival on the 16th within 
eight miles of Khytul it was found that the town 
and fort were evacuated by the armed retainers on 
the 15th. The ministers and the merchants of the 
place had come into the British camp on the 14th. 

“ What has happened is very much to be regretted, 
although it has been repaired. 

“ The affair might have become very serious had 
not the place been so soon approached by a pre- 
ponderating force after the unfortunate collision on 
the 10th. 

“No other events of any consequence have taken 
place in India since Lord Ellenborough last addressed 
your Majesty. 

“ The administration of the new regent at Grwalior 
has been carried on with tranquillity. It appears 
probable that some further steps will soon be taken 
in the ]ieaceful revolution which seemed to have 
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placed power in the hands of the Queen at Kat- 
inandoo in December last, the Rajah having recovered 
too much of authority through the intrigues of some 
of the ministers. 

“ The Nizam’s Government seems to be on the eve 
of serious difficulties arising out of financial embar- 
rassments. Some improper transactions at Moulmein 
have apparently placed us in the wrong, and occa- 
sioned some risk of hostilities, but Lord Ellenborough 
hopes that the new Commissioner, Major Broadfoot, 
will arrive in time to provent collision and restore 
peaceful dispositions. 

“ The harvest has been fine, and all your Majesty’s 
old dominions enjoy peace and prosperity, which will 
soon be extended to your Majesty’s new conquests 
upon the Indus.” 


“ Agra, May 11, 1843. 

“ Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty 
that the Ameers of Scinde, who were taken at 
Hyderabad, are now prisoners at Bombay. As soon 
as they become satisfied that they have no prospect 
of being restored to their dominions they will pro- 
bably prefer Mecca to India as a place of residence, 
and it would be more convenient. 

Should no fit residence be soon found for them in 
the interior near Bombay, they will be conveyed to 
Calcutta, and thence marched 200 miles into the 
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country to an abandoned cantonment at Hazaree- 
bagh. 

“Sir C. Napier appears to be adopting very 
judicious measures for the establishment of a police 
and for tbe collection of the revenue in Scinde. The 
removal of the Ameers has had the effect of depriving 
the Beloochees of all hope, and thus has tended to 
the tranquiilisation of the province. 

“Horsemen from Jessulmere and Jodhpore had 
been directed upon Shahgurh in anticipation of 
Meer Shore Mahomed retiring to that fort, which 
he appears to have reached. It is forty miles from 
Jessulmere, and formerly belonged to that State, to 
which it will be restored. 

“Of the Ameers at Bombay, one only, a boy, was 
not in communication with Meer Shere Mahomed till 
the day before the battle of the 24th of March, and 
every one who carried on such communication from 
within the British camp might have been shot by 
the laws of war. 

“ Meer Shahdad, who has been separately confined 
at Bombay, ordered a Belooehee, who has been 
executed for the murder of a British officer, to murder 
every Englishman he could find ; and yet your 
Majesty will hear that at Bombay these treacherous 
enemies of the British Government are by many 
represented to be the victims of injustice and oppres- 
sion ; but your Majesty will likewise find that no 
extent of misrepresentation to which he may be sub- 
jected will ever induce Lord Ellenborough to vary in 
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the slightest degree the measures he may deem it 
expedient to adopt for the protection of the great 
interests committed to his charge. 

“ General Matahan Singh, having returned to 
Nepaul, has been received with enthusiasm by the 
soldiery and with apparent favour by the Maharajah. 
He has used his new power to effect the destruction 
of the hereditary enemies of his family — men guilty 
undoubtedly of great crimes deserving of death ; but 
at the same time the indication of a vindictive and 
violent character which has thus been given by the 
general, and the new position in which he is placed 
practically at the head of the Nepaul Government by 
the favour of a soldiery which delights in war, excite 
some apprehensions as to the course which, for the 
purpose of consolidating his authority and gratifying 
his ambition, he may pursue. His future proceedings 
will render necessary much watchfulness on the part 
of the British Government. 

“In the Punjab there have been increased indica- 
tions of a want of confidence between the Maharajah 
and his minister Dhian Singh. The Maharajah, 
relying upon the support of General Ventura, seems 
prepared to circumvent his minister, and the minister, 
aware of his danger, prepares for a contest, while he 
evinces outwardly every disposition to gratify the 
Maharajah on points on which he had before evaded 
compliance with his wishes, more especially on the 
point of bringing his brother Gholab Singh to the 
court. 
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“ The financial difficulties of the Nizam’s G-overn- 
ment are become very serious, and it may become 
absolutely necessary to adopt some measure for his 
relief. Lord Ellenborough would willingdy defer 
any such measure until it might be made the con- 
dition of some decided improvement of the relations 
between the British Government and that of the 
Nizam, having for its object the improvement of 
the condition of his Highness’s dominions. 

“ In India generally all is apparently in a state of 
tranquillity and repose ; but our security requires 
that India should be at all times considered to be in 
a state of danger, and the Government should evince 
perpetaal vigilance, and be at all times prepared for 
vigorous and decisive action.” 


“ Allahabad, Jrae 8, 1843. 

“ Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty 
that he arrived at Allahabad this morning, on his 
way to Calcutta, where he will rejoin the Council of 
India about the first week in July. 

“ Lord Ellenborough has not adopted this measure 
without great doubts as to its expediency under 
present circumstances. He apprehends, however, 
that the measure will be generally approved in 
England. On his arrival at Oawnpore, Lord Ellen- 
borough made over the government of the North- 
West Provinces to Mr. Clerk, who has so long been 
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G-overnor-Generars agent on the Sikh frontier. He 
fears that tins gentleman’s health will not enahle 
him to remain in India beyond December; but while 
he can remain, his high position as lieutenant- 
governor will give him additional weight with the 
authorities at Lahore, and tend to maintain things 
there in their present state. In December, also, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sutherland, the Governor-General’s 
agent in Rajpootana, will leave India. That officer 
has much influence and ability, and his retirement 
will tend to weaken the Government in the Rajpoot 
States. 

“ Until the 20th of May everything at Gwalior 
wore a favourable appearance, and the authority of 
the regent never appeared to have a stronger foun- 
dation than the day before the intrigue commenced 
which has ended in his downfall. The regent had 
effected a marriage between his niece (a child of six 
years of age) and the Maharajah, who is nine. 
The marriage seemed to have been agreeable to the 
widow of the late Maharajah, the Maharanee— who 
is herself only twelve — but probably it was repre- 
sented to her Highness that the regent, having 
managed this marriage, would, in the name of the 
minor Maharajah, supersede her authority in the 
State. Whatever the cause, her Highness gave her 
whole support to the faction hostile to the regent, 
and advanced sums for the payment of the troops 
from |he Treasury. After discussions which lasted a 
fortnight, the regent was dismissed, all the chiefs 
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having been brought over to the faction hostile to 
him. 

“ The British minister at Gwalior has advised the 
regent to retire from that place in obedience to 
the Maharanee’s orders, but he will afford protection 
to him should his personal safety be endangered. 
This measure, hazardous as it is, seemed to be con- 
sistent with the character of the British Government 
to adopt towards an officer lately raised to so high a 
station with the full consent of the Governor-General, 
and deposed for no alleged misconduct or even error 
in his administration. 

“These events are very much to be deplored. 
They may have very injurious results upon the 
tranquillity of the common frontier of the British 
territory and that of the Gwalior State. Lord 
Ellenborough still hopes, however, that no outrage 
will occur which would render necessary the bringing 
together of troops for the vindication of the honour 
of the British Government. 

“ All has remained quiet in Nepaul. 

“The accounts received from Sir 0. Mapier lead 
Lord Ellenborough to entertain good hopes that 
before the end of the year Scinde will be under a 
regular government, readily acknowledged and 
acquiesced in by the people; but some further con- 
flicts may take place before the spirit of the barbarous 
Beloochees is fully subdued. 

“ Lord Ellenborough has had every reason to be 
satisfied with all Sir Charles Napier’s measures. 
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“Tlie finances of India appear to be regaining a 
fiealtliy state. Several measures are in contemplation 
for affording new facilities to internal trade whicli 
Lord Ellenborougb hopes he shall be able to bring 
to maturity soon after he rejoins the Council. 

“ The authorities at Calcutta venture somewhat 
sanguinely to expect a surplus revenue in the current 
year, commencing on the 1st of Majy and such an 
event is not improbable ; but the amount of the 
expenditure must so much depend upon the early 
settlement of Scinde, and the amount of the revenue 
will be so materially affected by the receipts from 
that province that the time is evidently not yet 
andved when a surplus can be relied upon with any 
degree of confidence. Your Majesty, too, will not 
fail to remember that the receipts from the sale of 
opium form a very material item in Indian revenue. 
The receipts from that source this year will probably 
exceed by seven or eight hundred thousand pounds 
the receipts of last year; but this is obviously an 
improvement which cannot be depended upon for 
the future, when all the variations which may take 
place in our commercial and political relations, and 
even in our legislative, are taken into consideration. 

“ Lord Bllenborough has great satisfaction in 
sending to your Majesty the postscript to a private 
letter he has just received from Sir 0. Napier, dated 
the 16th of May : ‘ Many chiefs are come in and more 
coming. I have every hope that we shall be quiet. 
Shere Mahomed is nearly deserted. Ali Morad is here.’ 
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“ This last part is important, as some doubts had 
latterly been thro'wn upon Ali Morad’s fidelity. 

“ The apprehensions of collision with the Burmese 
which had arisen out of the misconduct of the late 
Commissioner, Mr. Blundell, who has been removed, 
have been nearly done away with since the arrival of 
his successor, Major Broadfoot, O.B., the officer who 
so much distinguished himself at Jellalabad.” 


" Allahabad, June 27i 1843. 

“Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty 
that he has transmitted to the Secret Committee of 
the Court of Directors a letter giving a connected 
view of the policy which has dictated the several 
measures he has adopted with respect to Scinde. To 
that statement Lord Ellenborough has deemed it 
necessary to add the observation that neither the 
measures now in progress and in contemplation in 
Scinde nor indeed any great measures can be suc- 
cessfully carried on unless the person at the head of 
the Government of India is understood to have the 
full support of all the authorities in England ; that 
if, from whatever cause, the opinion should be created 
and prevail that a change of policy may be expected, 
consequent upon a change in the person at the head 
of the Administration in India, from that moment all 
strength must depart from the Government, and that 
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it is better for tbe public interests that the anticipated 
change should at once take place. 

“ Lord Ellenborough has further observed that for 
himself it would not be ungrateful to him to be 
relieved from a government which he has conducted 
amidst uninterrupted misrepresentation and calumny, 
although hitherto, by the good favour of Providence 
through uneSampled difficulties, with uninterrupted 
success ; and he has respectfully submitted to the 
Secret Committee that, inasmuch as he is convinced 
that the policy he has adopted in Scinde is at once 
just and expedient, it is impossible for him to carry 
out measures which shall have any other object than 
that of permanently maintaining the jDosition in 
which, he trusts, for the common good of India and 
of England, victory has now placed us upon the 
Indus. 

“ Whatever may have been the decision taken with 
respect to my measures in Scinde, I feel assured that 
your Majesty’s generosity will have induced your 
Majesty, to place the most favourable interpretation 
upon the conduct of a G-overnor-G-eneral of India 
compelled, by the necessities of his position, to adopt 
at once a decisive line of policy, and to consider, not 
what might be said of his measures in England, 
but the effect which they would have upon the 
security and prosperity of the great empire of which 
your Majesty’s most gracious confidence permitted 
him to undertake the government.” 
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“ Allahabad, June 27, 1843. 

“Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humble acquaints your Majesty that 
to this day all the accounts received from Scinde are 
most favourable. 

“The people generally receive the l^ritish troops 
with satisfaction. The police and the revenue officers 
of the British Government are extending themselves 
into the country. The real benefits derived from 
the abolition of slavery appear to be greater than 
had been anticipated. The chiefs are coming in and 
professing allegiance. Military operations have been 
almost suspended in consequence of the rising of the 
Indus and of the extreme heat of the weather ; but 
Meer Shere Mahomed, the refugee chief of Meerpore, 
was prevented from passing to the right bank of the 
Indus by the steamers, and on the 8th instant his 
brothel’, Meer Shah Mahomed, was taken prisoner at 
Sehwan by Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts,* with ninety 
of his men. Meer Shah Mahomed had come down to 
Sehwan to endeavour to effect Meer Shere Mahomed’s 
escape. The forces of Meer Shere Mahomed are 
understood to be much diminished. 

“ On the 9th Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts will have 
crossed the Indus, near Sehwan, with 1500 men, and 
on the 10th a force of 400 infantry and the Scinde 
Horse will have moved from Meerpore against Meer 


* Aftei'wards General Eoberts. 
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Shere Maliomed, who would be pressed on the side of 
Siihkurenda by Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts’s corps. 
Major-Greneral Sir Charles Napier intended to make 
a demonstration at the same time from Hyderabad. 

“Lord Ellenborough may possibly be enabled to 
communicate to your Majesty the result of these 
movements by the present mail. 

“ Measures have been taken for bringing forward 
troops from Sukkur and Jessulmere to the edge of 
the desert as soon as the rains have set in, and 
thus Meer Shere Mahomed will be surrounded. He 
is ah'eady understood to be willing to come in on 
terms, and as his has been fair and open war, without 
treachery — although without legimate grounds — 
Lord Ellenborough would not, for the sake of peace^ 
refuse to make some provision for him. 

“ One chief who was in arms at Meeanee has been 
admitted to terms ; but his, too, was open war. 

“Preparations are already making for surveying 
the ancient watercourses and canals which once gave 
fertility to countries now uncultivated on the borders 
of the desert and near Cutch, and Lord Ellenborough 
entertains very sanguine hopes that, by applying 
European energy and European science to the im- 
provement of the new province, the British Grovern- 
ment may, at no distant time, render it a most 
valuable acquisition to its empire, while the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the people of Scinde will be 
at the same time advanced and secured. 

“Your Majesty will learn with pleasure that, on 
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the commencement of the monsoon, the sickness 
amongst the troops in Scinde was much diminished. 

“The retirement of the late regent from Grwalior 
has removed all present apprehensions of collision 
with the troops of Grwalior. The British Eesident 
has, in pursuance of his instructions, removed to his 
house at Bholepore, about thirty miles from Gwalior, 
and out of the Gwalior territory. 

“The last accounts give reason to expect that the 
attempt by the successful faction to remove from the 
palace the brigade which has for some years guarded 
it may lead to a contest. 

“ Under all circumstances the most proper position 
for the British Resident seems to be that which has 
been taken at Bholepore, whence he will not. return 
to Gwalior without specific instructions, and Lord 
Ellenborough’s present impression is that the Resi- 
dent should not return until there shall be a govern- 
ment at Gwalior possessing the appearance of good 
intention and stability, or until the Maharanee and 
the chiefs shall earnestly desire his aid for the 
establishment of such a government. 

“In Nepaul aU is at present tranquil. Lord 
Ellenborough’s expectation is that Mataban Singh, 
recently returned from exile, will secure for himself 
predominant authority, be the means what they may ; 
but at present he declines taking the ostensible post 
of minister. 

“ The misunderstandings with the Burmese on the 
Salween river, which have arisen out of the mis- 
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conduct of the late commissioner, do not appear to 
be yet entirely overcome by the good sense and 
ability of bis successor, Major Broadfoot ; but Lord 
Ellenborougb still hopes that everything will be 
settled amicably in that quarter. 

“ Some persons engaged in the insurrection of 
1841 and 1842 have proceeded to Berar from 
Hyderabad in the Deccan, and numerous Arabs are 
entertained there. The day cannot be distant when 
it will be absolutely necessary to interfere with the 
strong arm for the expulsion of the Arabs from 
the Nizam’s dominion, in which they now occupy 
half the forts ; but Lord Ellenborougb deems it to 
be advisable to do one thing at a time, and circum- 
stances do not yet allow of our devoting our force to 
the joermanent pacification of the Deccan. 

“ Lord Ellenborougb embarks this evening, and 
proceeds to-morrow morning towards Calcutta, where 
he will arrive on the 13th of July.” 


“ Barrackpore, August 13, 1843. ' 
“ Lord Ellenborougb, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty 
that all is at present tranquil in India. In Seinde 
the people are everywhere satisfied with the change 
of their rulers, and the chiefs, despairing of being 
able to resist further with success, come in to swear 
allegiance. Shere Mahomed, of Meerpore, who has 
escaped to the right bank of the Indus, has neither 
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followers nor money, nor has he yet received any 
support from the chiefs of the clans on that side. 

“The English collectors expect to raise, nltinaately, 
a revenue of a million from Scinde. 

“ The surveyors of the watercourses, canals, and 
forests, will commence their operations in October. 
Should they be attendSd with success, the opening of 
the Narra will mate the country between that stream 
and the Indus as fertile as Mesopotamia was when 
it was well governed. 

“Your Majesty will read with much interest the 
explanations Sir 0. Napier has afforded of his con- 
duct at Emam Grhur and before the battle of Meeanee. 

“ Lord Ellenborough has deemed it right to en- 
close for your Majesty’s perusal a letter fi'om Sir 
Charles Napier, of a private rather than an official 
character, which places the whole sunject in its true 
point of view. There are passages in the letter 
which Lord Ellenborough would have wished not 
to place before your Majesty, but he was unwilling to 
send your Majesty an extract only. 

* “The financial difficulties of the Nizam’s Q-overn- 
ment have led to the resignation of the old minister, 
and their tendency is to place the whole of his 
Highness’s dominions for a series of years, if not 
permanently, under British administration, in con- 
sideration of a loan of a million, which must be 
advanced for the payment of the troops and of debts 
to bankers and others. The decision of the' Nizam 
upon the several propositions submitted to his 
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Highness will be known in a few days. Lord 
Ellenhorongb could have desired that this crisis 
should have been postponed, for the Government of 
India having ten millions in its treasuries, and the 
Five per Cent, stock being at a premium of six per 
cent., measures might have been perhaps adopted, 
and were already in contemplation, for reducing the 
interest of the Five per Cent. debt. These measures 
must now be delayed. 

“At Gwalior, the chief of the successful faction 
which lately expelled the regent, whose appointment 
had been sanctioned by the British Government, has 
apparently strengthened himself by paying the 
arrears of pay due to the troops, and by compelling 
the retirement, not unattended by violence on the 
part of the soldiers, of almost all the European and 
half-blood officers in the service of the State. He 
has replaced, in situations from which they had been 
removed by the late Maharajah, on the representation 
of the British Resident, many persons notorious for 
their hostility to British interests, and for their con- 
nection with plunderers upon our frontier. The 
example of a successful defiance of British Govern- 
ment at Gwalior has led the weak Holkar to pay 
less attention to our expressed wishes. Disturbances 
are expected on the borders of Berar, and it is hardly 
possible that the vicinity of the ungoverned districts 
belonging to the Gwalior State should not lead to 
much disposition to plunder along our frontier and 
that of our allies. 
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“ The new minister at Gwalior appears to exercise 
a very strict control over the conduct and persons of 
the widow of the late Maharajah and of the present 
minor sovereign. He avows that the reports of 
Lord Ellenborough’s approaching return to England 
and the certainty of the retirement (from ill-health) 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Sutherland and of Mr. Clerk 
from the North-West Provinces, lead him to think 
that ‘ he shall have all his own way.’ 

“ Under these circumstances, the members of the 
Indian Government have unanimously decided upon 
the formation of an army at Agra (of about 12,000 
men besides artillery), which will be commanded by 
Sir Hugh Gough; and other measures are in con- 
templation for the purpose of enabling the Govern- 
ment to concentrate a much larger force. Lord 
Ellenborough, however, believes that it will not be 
necessary to move a man beyond the frontier. 

“ Your Majesty will readily perceive that the con- 
tinued existence of a hostile Government at Gwalior 
would be inconsistent with the continuance of our 
permanent influence in India, by which alone its 
peace is preserved. It would be inconsistent with 
the character of our Government in a country 
wherein, more than any other, character is strength. 
Its result would be, at no distant time, a combination 
against us of chiefs and princes impatient of all 
restraint, and humiliated by our supremacy as now 
exhibited to them. Lord Ellenborough is fully 
sensible of all these things ; but he is most anxious 
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to place things in their former position by manage- 
ment and not by actual force, and in this he trusts he 
may succeed ; biit it is obvious that the expectation 
of bis return to England must materially impair all 
his efforts in this direction. 

“Affairs in the Punjab and in Nepaul remain in 
the same state. 

“Everywhere there is a prospect of abundant 
harvests, not in the British territory alone, but in 
the whole country between the Indus and the 
Ganges. 

“One measui'e, for the freedom of internal trade 
upon the North-Western frontier has been already 
passed. Other measures are in contemplation, and 
will be soon carried into effect, for the abolition of 
the transit duties at Madras and of the town duties 
at Bombay. Compensation for the loss of revenue 
by these several measures will be found in an 
increase of the tax on salt. The changes recently 
made in the distribution of business between the 
secretaries at Calcutta have been successful in greatly 
facilitating its transaction. 

“ There is at present tranquillity in Saugor and 
Bundelcund ; but disturbances in the adjoining dis- 
tricts belonging to Gwalior would defeat all the 
prospects we are now justified in entertaining, that 
the recent change of officers engaged in the adminis- 
tration will produce permanent improvement in the 
disposition and conduct and condition of the people.” 
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“ Calcutta, September 19, 1843. 

“ Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty that 
the tranquillity of the province of Scinde remains un- 
disturbed. A wing of the Jodhpore Legion marched 
from Jodhpore on the 2nd of August, and reached 
Omerkote on the 24th. The march through the 
desert was effected without material difficulty, and 
without loss from sickness. It is of some importance 
to have thus proved the practicability of this route. 

“The Eajah of Jodhpore has been placed in pos- 
session of all the country formerly belonging to his 
ancestors between the frontiers of Jodhpore and 
Omerkote, and it will now be occupied by his 
Highness’s own troops. 

‘^It has been determined, with a view at once to 
efficiency and to economy, to garrison Scinde with 
Bengal ti’oops only. Tour Majesty’s 13th Eegiment 
and seven battalions of native infantry, with a 
regiment of regular and one of irregular cavalry, 
and an ample force of artillery, will in the course of 
the ensuing cold season move from the Morth-West 
Pi’ovinees to Scinde, and relieve the Bombay troops, 
which will return to their own Presidency. 

“ Corresponding changes will be made in the dis- 
tribution of the Bombay troops and of the Madras 
troops, which have the effect of relieving so many of 
the Bengal regiments as to render the Bengal army 
as strong upon all important points as it is now. 
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“ The state of affairs at Lahoi-e has been much 
disturbed. The Maharajah has very nearly brought 
on a crisis, under the influence of his jealousy of his 
minister, Dhian Singh, and yet more tinder the 
apparent influence of his intemperate habits, which 
daily gain strength and must ultimately lead to his 
ruin. For the moment there is a settlement by the 
restoration of Dhian Singh ; but what has passed 
can neither be forgotten nor forgiven by either 
party, and it must be the constant object of each to 
circumvent the other. 

“These circumstances may lead to a predatory 
attack upon the possessions of the Sikh chiefs under 
our protection, but they are not likely to have as 
their result any organized attack upon us, until the 
whole power shall be united in one strong hand. 

“ In IsFepaul there has been no change. Mataban 
Singh remains practically in possession of authority. 
He has sacrificed some more of the guilty persecutors 
of his family. In this he has apparently had general 
support. 

“ The Hizam appears to be disposed to advance 
from his private treasury sums sufficient to discharge 
the most pressing of the debts of the State. He has 
given his assent to many suggestions for reform 
which have been submitted to him by the British 
Eesident; and the person who will probably be in- 
vested with the power of chief minister bears a 
respectable character. 

“ Orders have been issued for the bringing together 
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of tHe armj of exercise at Agra, and the Com 
mander-in-Ohief has left Calcutta for Oawnpore. 

“ A timely representation from the British minister 
to the Eanee of Gwalior had the effect of preventing 
a hostile movement of Gwalior troops into territory 
under our protection, for the purpose of obtaining 
possession of the person of the late regent, the Mama 
Sahib ; and generally there appears latterly to have 
been a disposition on the part of the Gwalior Durbar 
to recede from measures justly obnoxious to the 
British Government, and to do all which their en- 
gagements demand; but these measures have their 
origin only in the apprehension which has been 
excited by the order given to our troops to he ready 
to move, and notwithstanding the opposition of the 
other chiefs, the Dada Khasgee Wala, with whom 
every measure of an offensive or hostile character 
originated, still retains his influence over the Ranee, 
and directs affairs. It would appear that he now con- 
ceals from her Highness the real purport of the com- 
munications addressed to her by the British minister. 

“ Upon the whole the state of India requires now, 
as indeed it always must, the exercise of extreme 
vigilance on the part of the Goverament, and con- 
stant preparation for the field.” 


** . " Calcutta, October 20, 1843. 

“ Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Ma.iesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty 
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that tlie assassination of tlie Maharajali Shore Singh, 
on the 15th of September, and the subsequent deaths 
of the Minister, Dhian Singh, and of many other 
chiefs at Lahore, have led to the yirtual transfer of 
all power to the disorganized army there assembled, 
which power appears to be exercised through com- 
mittees in the several corps corresponding together 
and acting in concert. 

“ Large sums of money have been already exacted 
from Heera Singh, the son of the late Dhian Singh, 
who has tlje title of Yizier to the boy Dhuleep Singh, 
raised to the throne as the son of Eunjeet Singh. 

“General Tentura appears to have been acting 
as the adviser of Heera Singh ; but what General 
Ventura thinks of him, and what he thinks of the 
present and future state of the Punjab, your Majesty 
will learn from the general’s letter, of which a copy 
is enclosed for your Majesty’s information. 

“ Gholab Singh, the elder brother of Dhian Singh, 
still remains at Jummoo, in the hills, and seems to be 
engaged in securing himself there, and unwilling to 
trust himself in the plains. 

“ It is apprehended that Heera Singh will soon be 
compelled to fly from Lahore to Jummoo. He has 
possessed himself of the most valuable jewels of the 
Crown, and relays of horses have been already placed 
for him on the road to Jummoo. On the flight of 
Heera Singh a Sikh government will iff all probability 
be formed for a time. 

“The tendency of these events is to produce a 
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separation between the government of the hills and 
that of the plains, the Sikhs retaining the plains, 
and the Eajpoots, under Groolah and Heera Singh, 
the hills. ^ 

“ It is doubtfal whether, nnder these circumstances, 
the province of Mooltan, chiefly inhabited by Mussul- 
mans, would remain under the Sikhs. 

“ The separation between the hills and the plains 
could hardly take place without some conflict,' and 
Lord Ellenborough is much disposed to take the same 
view of the ultimate destiny of the territories lately 
under the rule of Shore Singh which is taken by 
General Ventura. 

“The instructions given to the British agent 
upon the frontier are entirely in accordance with the 
policy which has been pursued towards the Sikh 
State for many years. Every desire is expressed to 
see that State maintained as it was under Eunjeet 
Singh, and while we protect our own rights nothing 
will be done to impair the independence of oiir 
neighbours — but it is impossible not to perceive that 
the ultimate tendency of the late events at Lahore is, 
without any effort on our part, to bring the plains 
first, and at a somewhat, later period the hills, under 
our direct protection or control. 

“ Dost Mahomed appears to he so much occupied by 
the internal affairs of Cabul as to be unable at present 
to detach any#orce for the purpose of endeavouring 
to repossess himself of Peshawur. The concentration 
at Lahore of a disorganized army of 70,000 men 
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rendered necessary precautionary measures on our 
part, and sucli have been promptly tah;en. 

• “It seemed indispensable to arrest the intended 
march of the Bengal regiments cg-dered to Scinde to 
relieve the Bombay troops in that province, as their 
presence is now temporarily required upon the 
Sutlej ; but your Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry 
will still proceed to Sukkur, and it is to be hoped 
that two regiments of native infantry may soon be 
disposable for the same station. 

“ There has been, and still is, very extensive sick- 
ness amongst the troops at Sukkur, and an attack is 
threatened from the hills to aid Shere Mahomed of 
Meerpore. It is therefore requisite to strengthen 
that point. 

“ Although hopes may still be entertained that the 
chiefs at Grwalior may themselves expel the hostile 
minister, the Dada Khasgee Walla, and thus enable 
our minister to resume his position at the court, yet 
it has been deemed necessary to bring together a 
considerable force in Bundelcund and at Agra, for 
the purpose of supporting such authoritative repre- 
sentations as it may become necessary to make at 
(j-walior. . 

“ At that place, within a few marches of the capital 
of the North-West Provinces, is now collected an 
army of 30,000 men, subject to no real control, or, if 
to any, to that of the Dada Khasgee Walla, who dis- 
poses of the hoarded treasure of the State to secure 
their temporary support. That person has, by his 

M 2 
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acts, evinced a hostile disposition towards the British 
Grovernment ; and it is essential to the interests of 
onr Government that our relations with the State of 
Gwalior should be of the most friendly character. 

“ The British territory and that of Gwalior are 
in contact along the whole frontier of Bundelcund 
and Saugor, and the dominions of Gwalior are else- 
where very extensively intermixed with those of our . 
allies. 

“ The most cordial and zealous co-operation on the 
part of the Gwalior authorities is indispensable for 
the purpose of preventing plunderers from acting 
along the whole of our extended frontier. That co- 
operation has never been fully given, and hence 
much of the disorder which has arisen. Yet the late 
' Maharajah of Gwalior was most friendly. If for his 
friendly, however weak, administration he substi- 
tuted the government of the Dada Khasgee Walla, 
known to be hostile to our Government, who has 
already restored to office several chiefs removed 
formerly on our representation, in consequence of 
their enmity to us and their encouragement of the 
ill-disposed and ill-affected, and it is impossible not 
to foresee as a necessary result much trouble and 
disorder, interfering with the prosperity of our terri- 
tories, and hereafter, on the first favourable occasion, 
active hostility on the part of the assembled army. 

“It is impossible for the British Government to 
permit the continued existence of a state of things 
which would paralyse all its movements upon the 
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Sutlej and Indus, and create doubts as to our power 
in tlie minds of all native princes and of our own 
subjects. 

“ Your Majesty will not have failed to observe in 
bow very different a position the Britisb Government 
stands in Europe from that in which it is placed in 
India. In Europe peace is maintained by the balance 
of power amongst the several States. In India all 
balance has been overthrown by our preponderance, 
and to exist we must continue to be supreme. The 
necessity of our position may often render necessary 
here measures wholly unsuited to the state of things 
which prevails in Europe. The least appearance of 
weakness, or of hesitation, would lead to a general 
combination of all against a foreign and necessarily 
an unpopular government. 

“Your Majesty must regard India as being at 
all times in a . state of danger, from which it can 
only be rescued by the constant exercise of vigi- 
lance, and by the occasional adoption of measures 
which may appear extraordinary, but which are 
practically adapted to the extraordinary position 
which the British Government occupies in this 
country. It will ever be Lord Ellenborough’s desire, 
should he be compelled to adopt such measures, to 
make them as far as possible conformable to European 
views and principles, but he feels that his first duty 
is to preserve this empire to. your Majesty’s Crown, 
and he will never hesitate to adoj)t the measures 
which may appear necessary to secure that object. 
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“ Barrackpore, Noyember 20, 1843. 

Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty that 
everything in India appears to be in a safe position. 

“ The Punjab is practically without a government, 
and the nominal minister, Heera Singh, will probably 
soon cease to live or to reside at Lahore. He has no 
power. The tendency of events is to produce an early 
separation between the hills and the plains ; indeed 
it already exists, and it is even doubtful whether 
Gholab Singh, the brother of the late Dhian Singh, 
will make the effort to support his relations, or to 
establish himself at Lahore. The Sikh army, intent 
only on obtaining rnore pay, has hitherto remained 
tranquil, and no indication has been given of the 
least desire to provoke the resentment of the British 
Government. • 

“On our side, however, every prudent precaution 
is taken against the possible inroad of troops or 
plunderers from the Punjab. 

“ In Scinde, in the Saugor territory, in Bundel- 
cund, and in the Tenasserim provinces, all remains 
quiet. 

“ Reparation has been made by the Government of 
Oude to that of Nepaul, and the latter Government 
appears to be much gratified by the part so promptly 
taken by the British authorities to obtain that just 
reparation. 

“ The new sovereigns of Jodhpore and Indore 
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have been elected and received with unanimity under 
circumstances wliich in former times would have led 
to pi'otracted iutcnial contest. 

“ At G-walior tlm usurping minister has been 
seized by the chiefs and troops of the party opposed 
to liim ; but theie is still no appearance of a settle- 
ment without the authoritative intervention of the 
British Government, and seeing the urgent necessity 
of ell’ecting such settlement in a secure and satisfac- 
tory manner, Lord Ellenborough will proceed on the 
25 th instant to Agra, which he will reach on the 
11th of December, and find the army assembled. 

“ The total foi'ce which can be concentrated in a few 
days at Gwalior will consist of nineteen regiments of 
inl'antry and twelve regiments of cavalry, with an 
ample number of field guns ; and fifty pieces of siege 
artilleiy are prepared at Agra for eventual move- 
ment, should such be necessary ; but Lord Ellen- 
borough trusts that this will not be the case, and that 
everything which is reasonable will be obtained 
without the actual employment of arms. It is mainly 
the hope tbat his presence may lead to this jreaceful 
conclusion that induces Lord Ellenborough to leave 
Galeutta. 

“ In Scinde there has been, and still continues, a 
nrost unusual sickness pervading the whole popula- 
tion as well as the troops, and extending even to 
Candabar. 

“ Lord Ellenborough has enclosed a letter re- 
ccully addressed to him by Sir Charles hlapier on his 
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receiving the intelligence that your Majesty had 
been graciously pleased to grant medals to the troops 
engaged at Meeanee and Hyderabad, under the im- 
pression that it would interest your Majesty to know 
how deeply that act of gracious consideration is felt 
by the general, and how anxiously it was desired by 
the troops. 

“ Tour Majesty may be assured that there is no 
portion of your army more devoted to the Crown, or 
more sensible of every mark of royal favour, than 
that which serves in India.” 


“ Gamp Dholepore, on the Chumbtil, 30 miles from Gwalior, 
December 19, 1^3. 

Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty that 
there is every present prospect of re-establishing 
friendly relations with the G-walior State without the 
use of actual force, and of obtaining every object we 
have in view with the willing concurrence of the 
Maharanee and of the chiefs. The hostile minister, 
the Dada Khasgee Walla, was immediately de- 
livered up upon the receipt by the Maharanee of the 
letter of which a copy is enclosed for your Majesty’s 
perusal. He is a prisoner in the camp, and will be 
sent to the Fort of Agra. The only remaining 
difficulty is apparently that of effecting the disband- 
ment and disarming of a disaffected portion of the 
Gwalior army. 
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“ In tBis measure the chiefs would gladly ■ co- 
operate ; but they may not he able to effect it without 
our active aid, or at least without the support 
they would derive from the near approach of our 
army. 

“ It is a measure of great moment to reduce the 
strength of the army maintained by the G-walior 
State. It has long been the real master of the State. 

It is in amount wholly disproportioned to its 
revenues and wants ; and it never can be otherwise 
than a subject of disquietude to have an army of 
thirty thousand men within a few days’ march of 
Agra. 

“ The existence of an army of such strength in 
that position must very seriously embarrass the dis- 
position of troops we might be desirous of making to 
meet a coming danger from the Sutlej. 

“The total force of the army assembled here is 
about 14,200 men ; that of the left wing, which will 
be united to-morrow at Ohandpore, on the Scinde 
river, is 8600 men. There are 5000 cavalry, 15,600 
infantry, 1800 artillery, and 400 sappers in the two 
corps; 48 field guns and 50 guns in the siege train. 
The train it is no longer necessary to bidng on. The 
two passages over the Jumna at Etawah and Oalpee 
are secured by sufficient troops, and a regiment is 
left at Agra. These are not included in the number 
already mentioned as the amount of the two corps. 
The total force employed is therefore little short of 
25,000 men. 
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“ Tour Majesty will be gratified to learn that when 
your Majesty’s 40tb. Regiment joined the camp at 
Agra, all the men of the four native regiments then 
in camp, who had served with the 40th in Afghan- 
istan, turned out to receive them with cheers. 

Your Majesty’s 40th Regiment and the 2nd and 
16th Regiments of native grenadiers are brigaded 
together and form the advanced guard. They were 
all together at Candahar. Their appearance and 
their movements excite general admiration. 

‘4The late Maharajah of G-walior had allotted 
certain revenues for the maintenance of a corps of 
about 1400 men, to be commanded by British officers, 
and constantly stationed in the Grwalior territory. 
This corps has done excellent service, and it is pro- 
posed to obtain from the Gwalior State the assignment 
of further revenues for the purpose of raising very 
considerably the amount of this useful force. 

“ It is proposed to procure the consent of the 
Gwalior State to the placing under British adminis- 
tration the districts of which the revenues will be so 
assigned to the extent at least of giving to the British 
Government the power of nominating and remo ving 
persons in authority, and thus securing the real co- 
operation of all for the maintenance of order. 

“ The districts selected will be such as adjoin our 
lately disturbed frontiers of Saugor and Bundelcuud. 
This is no new arrangement. It is only the extension 
of one long established with the ready concurrence of 
the Gwalior State, , 
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“This measure of increasing the force under 
British officers, which is paid by the Grwalior State, 
taken in conjunction with that of reducing the num- 
ber of their own ill-regulated army, will, it is expected, 
give full future security and permanently place the 
Grwalior State in the relation towards the British 
Grovernment in which it was Lord Wellesley’s object 
to place it, and in which he thought he had placed 
it by the treaties of Sirjee Arjengaum and of 
Boorhanpore, which were concluded by the Duke 
of Wellington on the 20th of December, 1803, apd 
the 17th of February, 1804, 

“ It is Lord Ellenborough’s earnest desire to con- 
clude the arrangements with the Grwalior State as 
soon as possible, and to draw back the army to Agra 
and Meerut, in order to prevent the Sikhs from enter- 
taining the idea that they may with impunity commit 
an act of aggression. 

“The territories which formed the dominion of 
Eunjeet Singh might be considered as already divided 
between the Sikhs of the plains and the Eajpoots of 
the hills. The whole army remains at Lahore, the 
real master of the Government. Its inaction is 
only purchased by largesses, but these cannot always 
be given, nor can the promised rate of pay be dis- 
bursed. The revenues are no longer regularly paid, 
and they would in any case be insufficient. There 
must be some violent termination to this state of 
things. ■ 

“Your Majesty will not have failed to observe 
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that there was much danger in the example of two 
armies, close to our frontier, obtaining payment of 
arrears and increase of pay by intimidating the 
Grovernments they pretended to serve. 

“The ground of our proceeding with respect to 
the Grwalior State will be communicated officially to 
all the native Powers. A draft of the proposed note, 
subject to alteration, is sent to England by this 
mail. 

“ Lord Ellenborough also recorded a minute upon 
thp subject of our position with respect to Gwalior 
before he left Calcutta. These several documents 
will place the whole question before your Majesty, 
and Lord Ellenborough is not without hopes that 
your Majesty will approve the course which has been 
adopted. It has been adopted with extreme reluc- 
tance, but from an ultimate conviction of its necessity 
after full consideration. 

“In Nepaul all is tranquil. Thei'e has been no 
interruption of tranquillity on the frontiers of Ava. 
In Scinde not a man has moved since June, The 
sickness there has been most unusual and extensive, 
pervading the whole people. There has, however, 
been but few fatal cases, and the health of the army 
will be restored with the cold weather. 

“ Prince Albert’s Eegiment of light infantry will 
be at Sukkur to-day, and that point will be secure. 

“ Upon tlie whole there does not appear to be any 
difficulty in India which vigilance and promptitude 
may not ‘overcome, but both are necessary.” 
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" Camp, Gwalior, Jamiary 22, 1844. 

“ Lord Ellenborough, witli bis most bumble duty 
to your Majesty, biimbly announces to your Majesty 
two victories obtained on tbe same day over two 
bodies of tbe Gwalior troops, and tbe subsequent 
occupation of tbe Fort of Gwalior by troops com- 
manded by your Majesty’s officers — events followed 
by tbe conclusion on tbe 13tb instant of a treaty, 
whereby every reasonable object of British inter- 
vention in tbe affairs of tbe 'Gwalior State was 
secured. 

“Already more than 8000 men of tbe Gwalior 
army have been disbanded, and their arms and guns 
conveyed to tbe fort ; 2500 other troops of that army 
have taken service in tbe new battalions of tbe con- 
tingent paid by tbe Gwalior State and commanded 
by British officers. 

“Eighty-eight guns were taken in the two battles, 
129 other guns have been sent to the fort, and 
in all 300 guns will have been transferred from 
hostile troops to British possession. 

“ The new contingent will consist of 7500 men. 
It will be paid out of tbe revenues of districts trans- 
ferred to British management, and those districts 
adjoin our frontiers. 

“ The Gwalior army will be reduced to 3000 
infantry with 12 guns, 200 artillery with 20 guns, 
and 6000 cavalry. 

“ The council of regency appointed to conduct 
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the government during the Maharajah’s minority, 
which does not terminate till January 1854, is to act 
according to the advice of the British Resident. 

“ On the requisition of the Council of Regency, 
two brigades of British infantry and one of cavalry, 
with 18 guns, will remain for the nest six weeks at 
G-walior — that is, until some battalions of the new 
contingent are fit for service. 

“ The contingent will preserve order in the Gwalior 
State. 

“When Lord Bllenborough last addressed your 
Majesty, he hoped that all that was necessary might 
be effected without the use of force ; but the Gwalior 
troops, partly controlling a Government which, admi- 
nistered in the Maharanee’s name, was in fact hostile 
to the British connection, resolved upon a trial of 
strength in the field. . 

“The British troops were opposed on the 29th of 
December on their march towards Gwalior, and never 
can your Majesty’s infantry have evinced more 
gloriously their pre-eminent qualities as soldiers. 

“ It is a subject of deep regret that so severe a loss 
has been sustained ; but the result of the siiccessful 
conflict is increased security to the British Empire in 
India. 

“ Lord Ellenborough has carefully made known to 
all native Powers the grounds of British intervention 
in the affairs of Gwalior, and the views of justice 
and moderation by which the Government has been 
guided in the moment of victory. 
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“ The state of the Punjab only leads to the expec- 
tation that new crimes will be committed there, and 
that a new conflict may take place for power. 

“The victories of Maharajpore and Punniar will 
probably have removed all present views of hostility, 
even from the most self-sufficient mind amongst those 
of the soldiers of Lahore ; but it will be obviously 
necessary never to relax our vigilant observation of 
the Sikh State and army. 

“In Nepaul and in Scinde all has been tranquil. 
The acquiescence of your Majesty’s Government in 
the measures adopted with respect to Scinde, in 
March 1843, will probably prevent future danger in 
that province. The sickness there is not to be con- 
sidered otherwise than most unusual. 

“Lord Ellen borough moves from this camp to- 
morrow on his return to Calcutta. To-day the young 
Maharajah was present with Ins chiefs at a review of 
the splendid army which is now assembled here for 
his support. A more magnificent military spectacle 
could not have been afforded, and it will, together 
with his visit, under different circumstances to the 
camp at Duneila, remain for ever on his Highness’s 
mind, and secure his devotion to the British Govern- 
ment. 

“ Lord Ellenborough deems it right to communicate 
directly to your Majesty a letter addressed by him to 
the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, in 
reply to a letter wherein the Committee transmitted 
to him a resolution condemnatory of the measures 
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adopted in Scinde, whicli was passed by the Court in 
August last. 

“ Your Majesty will, in Lord Ellenborough’s letter, 
see distinctly stated the true position of the Court 
and of your Majesty’s Commissioners for the affairs of 
India respectively with regard to the government 
of India. 

“ Lord Ellenborough has hitherto had the good 
fortune to serve your Majesty with success in the 
administration of this country, which your Majesty 
permitted him to assume ; and your Majesty may be 
assured that no personal consideration will ever pre- 
vent his executing whatever he may believe to be 
his duty and for your Majesty’s service.” 


“ Allahabad, February 16, 18M. 

“ Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty 
that up to the present time the measures recently 
adopted with respect to the Gwalior State appear to 
have been successful. 

All the forts which were held against the Gwalior 
Government by rebellious landholders or by ma- 
rauders have been surrendered without resistance ; 
and the authority of the Maharajah and that of the 
British Government will very shortly be fully esta- 
blished in the several districts placed respectively 
under their management. 

“ The troops reserved to the Maharajah and those 
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of tte contingent force under British officers ha¥e 
been acting cordially together. The feeling of these 
reserved troops towards our officers and troops 
appears to be altogether changed ; and the British 
officers appointed to command the new levies are 
much pleased with the recruits obtained from the 
disbanded regiments. 

“ Two of the newly-formed battalions have already 
marched from Gwalior. 

“ All the British troops left temporarily in camp 
at Gwalior, at the desire of the Maharajah’s Govern- 
ment, will have returned to the British provinces 
before the 13th of March. 

“ The fort of Gwalior will always remain in charge 
of one of the battalions of the contingent commanded 
by British officers. 

“ The disbandment of the former Gwalior army 
(with the exception of the 3000 reserved infantry) 
and the delivery of the guns and muskets belonging 
to the disbanded troops may now be considered to 
be completed. 

“ The new Government of the Maharajah has made 
several economical reforms, and seems generally 
disposed to conduct the administration on equitable 
principles. 

“ Lord Ellenborough has reason to think that the 
moderation evinced in the treatment of the Gwalior 
State after the recent victories has produced a favour- 
able impression upon the minds of the native princes 
of India, and has conciliated them towards the British 
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G-OTernment ; while the victories will, for the jiresent 
at least, have the effect of putting an end to all ideas 
of resistance to British power. 

“ The state of the Punjab exhibits no improvement. 

“ Rajah Heera Singh remains at Lahore without 
power over the army. One regiment is already 
arrived at Lahore from Peshawur against orders, in 
order to extort more pay, and it remains unpunished. 
Other regiments at Peshawur threaten to leave it, 
and it seems doubtful whether this mutinous desertion 
of Peshawur by the Sikh troops may not enable the 
Afghans to reoccupy it. 

“ In the hills. Rajah G-holab Singh is extending 
his power with his usual unscrupulous disregard of 
the rights of others and of the supremacy of the 
State he pretends to serve. This conduct, however, 
makes him very odious to the Sikhs at Lahore. 

“In Nepaul there would appear to be every reason 
to expect some act of violence and of treachery on the 
part of the newly-appointed minister Mataban Singh 
against the Rajah and his son. 

“ The troops seem to support the ministers. The 
chiefs are represented as leaving Katmandoo. On 
the other hand the Rajah is as unscrupulous as the 
minister, and has more cunning; and it may be 
doubtful whether the minister may not perish through 
his own treachery in a country generally so loyal 
to the Royal Family. The maintenance of the 
Rajah’s authority would have a stronger tendency to 
preserve peace than the establishment of the power 
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of tlie minister, in whatever manner that establish- 
ment might be effected. 

“ The troops in Scinde are rapidly recovering their 
health. Those at Sukkur will be all relieved. 

“An invasion from Oandahar was at one time 
expected, but it was never feared. 

“ Time is required to establish the strength and to 
perfect the discipline and the equipment of the Indian 
army. All India wants repose. It is to be hoped 
that the state of the Punjab may not render necessary 
in December next an operation beyond the Sutlej ; 
but every pi'udent preparation will be made with a 
view to enabling the army to undertake that opera- 
tion whenever it may become necessary. It must 
be always viewed as a measure which can only be 
deferred. Your Majesty may be assured that Lord 
Ellenborough is fully aware of its magnitude and its 
importance. He knows that it cannot be devoid of 
great risk, and that, under all circumstances, it must 
be of a protracted character. Lord Ellenborough 
’ knows your Majesty’s earnest desire to maintain 
peace, and your Majesty may at once rely on his 
doing everything which can prudently be done to 
avoid war and at the same time to secure success 
in a war should it become inevitable. 

“It was not until after the departure of the last 
overland mail that Lord Ellenborough received your 
Majesty’s gracious letter, which had been intercepted 
by the Gwalior troops, and was sent on unopened 
after the termination of hostilities. s 
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“Lord Ellenborongh will in every respect endea- 
vour to effect your Majesty’s beneficent wishes. 

“ Lord Ellenborougb is so far advanced on his re- 
turn to Calcutta, having thought that his return from 
the upper provinces would do more than any other 
measure towards creating in the minds of men gene- 
rally throughout India some degree of confidence in 
the continuance of peace.” 


“ Calcutta, March 20, 1844. 

“ Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly submits to your Majesty 
the following statement of the circumstances under 
which some of the native regiments at E erozepore 
have refused to march to Sukkur, on the alleged 
ground of the allowances to troops in Scinde having 
been reduced. 

“ The ordinary pay of a native soldier is five rupees 
and a half a month and an additional rupee and a 
half under the name of ‘ half batta,’ making together 
seven rupees. When he is in the field he receives 
an additional rupee and a half, which, with the other 
rupee and a half, makes full batta; and his total 
receipts then are eight rupees and a half a month, 
out of which he invariably, whether in cantonments 
or in the field, provides his own rations ; but he has 
a compensation in money when the principal article 
of food is very high in price. 

« “ When the troops were ordered to 'Afglianistan 
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in 1838, it was doubted whether they would be willing 
to cross the Indus, and in order to induce them to 
do so they were informed that they would receive, 
beyond the Indus, the same allowances as were 
formerly granted in 1824 to troops beyond the 
Burmah frontier; that is, in addition to the sum of 
eight rupees and a half already mentioned, a further 
allowance under the name of ‘ money rations ’ — that 
is, either rations or a payment in money equivalent 
to their price in the camp market. 

“ These extra allowances the troops always enjoyed 
in Afghanistan; but in January 1839 it was con- 
sidered by Lord Auckland and the Government of 
India that troops in Scinde, in quiet cantonments, 
were not entitled to the same allowances as troops 
making war in Afghanistan, and accordingly from 
troops in Scinde the extra allowance of money rations 
was taken away from the 1st of that month, nor was 
it restored till the 1st of January 1842. 

“The additional allowance of a rupee and a half, 
which in India is a field allowance, was still enjoyed 
by the troops in Scinde in cantonments, and is still. 

“ In June 1842 Lord Ellenborough, seeing that 
the troops in Scinde were again, as it were, in the 
presence of an enemy, in consequence of the insur- 
rection at Cabul and that great movements had 
become necessary, restored the extra allowance of 
money rations from the 1st of January 1842; the 
circumstances under which it was restored being 
similar to those under which it was first granted ; and 
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tlie troops in Upper Scinde enjoyed these allowances 
till all Scinde seemed again tranquil and no enemy 
appeared to be in the field, when, by an order dated 
the 30th of May 1842, they^ — that is the money 
rations only — were withdrawn from the 1st of July, 
the extra batta still being left. 

“ The Bombay troops submitted without a murmur 
to this reasonable arrangement. At Sukkur there 
were Bengal troops, and by some error yet unex- 
plained this withdrawal of money rations was not 
made known to them till the 1 4th of October, since 
which time it has had effect. 

“The alleged ground of the refusal of the Bengal 
troops to march to Scinde now is that money rations 
have been withdrawn which were given to troops 
‘beyond the Indus; ’ but your Majesty will observe 
that, to be in a quiet cantonment on the right bank 
of the Indus, and so beyond it, and to ascend the 
Grhauts and go through the Bolan and Kojuk 
Passes, in the face of an enemy, to Candahar and 
Cabul, are very different things, and by no means 
entitle a soldier to similar allowances. 

“The 34th Regiment of native infantry first 
refused to march on the 9th of February. The 
officer at Perozepore took no measures for the pur- 
pose of punishing the guilty, and so preventing the 
spread of a pernicious example. 

“ As soon as Lord Ellenborough heard of this 
event he invested the commander-in-chief, who was 
near Delhi, with all the power of the Government 
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for tlie suppression of mutiny, even to the disband- 
ment of a regiment. 

“ Unfortunately Sir R. Dick, who proceeded to 
Perozepore, permitted the 69th, and afterwards the 
4th, Regiment to enter that station, from which they 
were to move to Sukkur, with the example before 
them of two regiments — the 34th Infantry and the 
7th Cavalry, and also of a troop and a company of 
native artillery — ^which had refused to obey the 
order to move to Sukkur, and had refused without 
punishment, 

“ The result was, as might have been expected, a 
similar refusal on the part of the 69th and 4th Regi- 
ments. 

“ These instances of mutiny occur upon the Sutlej, 
almost in the presence of the Sikh army ; and brigades 
of that army are gradually moved towards Feroze- 
pore and Loodianah, while efforts are made by Sikh 
emissaries to seduce the native troops from their 
allegiance. 

“Your Majesty will observe that on the 28th of 
February, the day of Lord Ellenborough’s return to 
Calcutta, a resolution was passed conferring large 
gratuities on the troops engaged at Meeanee and 
Hyderabad, Maharajpore and Puniar, and also on 
all the troops which have been quartered in Scinde, 
and so may have suffered from sickness during the 
last year. 

“This measure will have conciliated the Bombay 
army. It will have gratified the 22,000 men who 
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were at Maharajpore and Puniar, and will have 
held out to all the troops now unwilling to go to 
Scinde the prospect of ample compensation should 
they suffer there from sickness. 

“The 6th Regiment of irregular cavalry, which 
has marched to Sukkur without a murmur, has been 
highly rewarded and honoured. 

“ The draft of a proclamation has been transmitted 
to the commander-in-chief, which will explain to the 
troops their real position in Scinde, which it was 
apprehended that his Excellency himself did not 
clearly understand. 

“ Finally, a general order has been issued, by which 
the practice of the past has been established as a rule 
for the future, and the troops in Scinde having, as 
now, in cantonments the higher field allowances of 
Hindostan, will in the field have money rations as 
a peculiar field allowance. 

“The effect of these various measures will, it is 
hoped, be the restoration of discipline; but it is felt 
that punishment must be inflicted on the guilty, and 
the 7th Cavalry and the 34th Infantry will be dis- 
banded. 

“The 64th Regiment had been ordered to the 
lower provinces, and all promotions in the regi- 
ments had been stopped in consequence of mutinous 
petitions, protesting against the injustice of sending 
the regiment to Scinde, and threatening the lives of 
the commanding oflSeer and the adjutant. 

“ That regiment has now volunteered to march to 
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Scinde, witliout conditions, in order to remove the 
stigma from its character ; but it is doubted whether 
it will pass Ferozepore. 

“ It has been decided necessary to transfer Sir R. 
Dick from his command on the frontier to the com- 
mand of the troops at the Presidency, as he seems to 
he wholly unequal to the difficulties he has met, and 
may again meet, where he is. 

“There have been three instances of insubordina- 
tion amongst the Madras troops ; but these are com- 
paratively unimportant, although much to be deplored, 
especially at the present time. The insubordination 
of the troops at Ferozepore, in the immediate vicinity 
and, as it were, in the presence of the Sikh army, is 
an evil of the gravest character, and bringing with 
it, perhaps, the most serious consequences. Your 
Majesty is aware of the importance which Lord 
Ellenborough has always attached to the discipline 
of the Indian army. 

“It may be doubtful whether the only alleged 
cause be really the principal cause of the reluctance 
of the troops to proceed to Scinde. The principal 
cause is in all probability the panic created by the late 
ej)idemic fever ; and the view of a Sikh army on the 
other side of the Sutlej extorting higher pay by 
threats from the nominal Government it pretends to 
serve, may have had much effect upon the minds of 
our native troops. • 

“Your Majesty will see how much worse the 
position of the Government of India would now be 
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liad it to dread the advance of the Gwalior army 
upon Agra. That danger at least has been removed, 
and a force, daily increasing, under British officers 
guards the territories of Gwalior, where tranquillity 
prevails, and the whole population is grateful for our 
intervention.” 


“ Calcutta, April 21, 1844. 

“ Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty that 
all the corps which had once refused to march to 
Scinde have now proceeded to Sukkur, with the 
exception of one regiment of native infantry, the 
34th, which has been disbanded. In the 4th and 
69th Eegiments about 300 men were discharged. 

“ On the 18th of March the Bundelcund Legion, 
a local corps of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, of 
1700 men, volunteered for service in Scinde, and its 
services have been accepted. It will, in November 
next, relieve the 64th Native Infantry, the 8th 
Irregular Cavalry, and the company of artillery 
which first proceeded to Scinde, and no occasion will 
occur for two years for calling upon any regular 
corps to go thither. Before that period has elapsed, 
all objection to the service will have been removed. 

“ The sickness amongst the troops in Scinde has 
disappeared; those returning are in good health and 
spirits, and those remaining arc apparently well 
satisfied. 
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“ All these results have been obtained by the com- 
bination of justice and liberality, with firmness in 
the vindication of military discipline. 

“ Another sanguinary event has occurred in the 
Punjab— the destruction by Rajah Heera Singh of 
his uncle, Soocheyt Singh, and his followers. 

“ This event may have had the effect of preserving 
for a short time longer the life of Heera Singh, 
which his uncle would have soon taken away, but it 
has rendered Heera Singh more dependent than ever 
upon the army, and the army more insolent and 
extortionate than ever in its demands. 

“ The extent to which the mutinous disposition of 
our troops at Ferozepore may have been fostered by 
Sikh emissaries is not known to us ; that such instru- 
ments were at work there can be no doubt, and since 
the march of the troops Heera Singh has been 
privately entertaining the deserters and discharged 
Sepoys. He has also received and entertained the 
relatives of Meer Shere Mahomed of Meerpore, the 
chief who was defeated at the battle of Hyderabad. 

“Heera Singh has, however, dissuaded the Sikh 
troops near our frontier from making the inroad 
they proposed. The time is not yet arrived when 
such a movement can afford him the hope of pro- 
longing his existence for a time by finding some 
employment for his troops, but whenever the inroad 
may be apparently necessary for this object, it will 
be made, at least with his connivance, if not under 
his direction , and ' it may be made at an earlier 
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period by an army desirous of plunder and released 
from all real control. 

Even were the Sikb army now concentrated at 
Lahore in the most perfect state of equipment and 
discipline, and ready at the command of a hostile 
Government to cross the Sutlej on the first favour- 
able occasion, it would be less dangerous to us than 
it is in its present position, overawing and dictating 
to its nominal Government, and extorting increased 
pay as the condition of permitting it to exist for the 
perpetration of new crimes. 

“ The example of successful mutiny in an army 
near our frontier is more perilous than would be 
its declared hostility. Lord Ellenborough cannot but 
feel that the termination of the present state of 
things in the Punjab is essential to the security 
of the British power in India; but he will wait, 
cautiously preparing our strength for a contest he 
would willingly defer, but which he considers in- 
evitable. 

“ There has been at Gwalior a weakly contrived 
conspiracy, apparently confined to a few persons, 
having for its object the death of the principal 
minister. Ram Rao Phulheea, and the establishment 
of a new regency. The leaders have been arrested, 
and the result must be the strengthening of the 
government established under the late treaty. 

“ The ex- Ameers of Scinde (with the exception of 
Meer Roostum and two of his relatives) may be 
expected at Calcutta in ten days. 
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“ Scinde is tranquil. 115 chiefs from the right 
bank of the Indus have made their submission, and 
both banks of the river are now equally peaceful. 

“G-reat exertions are making for the opening of 
new watercourses. Sir C. Napier is indefatigable in 
devising measures of improvement and in carrying 
them into effect. 

“There has been no change in any native State. 

“ India is generally prosperous.” 


“ Calcutta, May 11, 1844, 

“ Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty that 
India remains tranquil. 

“ In the Punjab there are, however, some indica- 
tions of an approaching attempt on the part of Bhaee 

Beem Singh, a very influential chief, of reputed 

# 

sanctity, to endeavour to subvert the authority of 
Rajah Heera Singh, and the latter, instead of re- 
ceiving as formerly the cordial advice and support 
of his uncle, Rajah Gholab Singh, of Jummoo, has 
everything to dread from his hostility, first occa- 
sioned by the destruction of Rajah Soocheyt Singh 
by Rajah Heera Singh, and now aggravated by 
disputes respecting the succession to Rajah Soocheyt 
Singh’s immense property. In the meantime the 
Sutlej is become unfordable, and will continue so 
till the end of October, so that for the next five or 
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six months, whatever may be the events in the 
Punjab, the British territories will probably remain 
undisturbed. In Scinde, with the exception of a 
plundering incursion from the hills, which led to 
the destruction of a British village, all has remained 
at peace. 

“The troops sent to Sukkur from Ferozepore have 
either arrived at or are near that station. Some are 
already at the advanced posts towards the hills. 

“ A conspiracy at Grwalior was, as your Majesty 
is aware, discovered before it broke out, and the 
chief conspirators were arrested on the spot, and 
have been sent as prisoners to the fortress of Nurwur 
in Bundelcund. 

“ As it appeared that a chief called the Goor- 
purrah, the father of the Maharanee of Gwalior and 
the principal instigator of the measures adopted last 
year in hostility to the British Government, was 
^concerned in this conspiracy, orders were given for 
arresting him at Oojein, in Malwah, to which place 
he had been permitted to retire, and these orders 
were happily carried into effect without any loss. 
He will be confined for the present in the fortress 
of Asseergurh. No other events of any importance 
have taken place. 

“ India, generally, is in a state of prosperity. 

“ The ex- Ameers of Scinde are very well satisfied 
with the accommodation provided for them near 
Calcutta and with the manner in which they have 
been received. They will probably soon proceed tct 
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Hazareebagli, a place more than 2G0 miles from 
Calcutta, where they will enjoy the sports of the 
field, and, being lodged in separate houses, they will 
then send for their families.” 


“ Calcutta, June 10, 1844. 

“■Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty 
that nothing appears at the present moment to 
threaten the peace of India. 

“ Your Majesty will have already become ac- 
quainted with the issue of the conflict which took 
place on the right bank of the Sutlej, within a 
march of Fei’ozepore, on the 7th of May, between a 
large body of the troops of Heera Singh and the force 
which was apparently accompanying Bhaee Beer 
Singh to Lahore, for the purpose of substituting 
Uttur Singh for Heera Singh as vizier. 

“ This Bhaee Beem Singh was deemed a holy man, 
and regarded with much superstitious reverence by 
the Sikhs. Uttur Singh was the surviving brother 
of Ajeet Singh, the murderer of the late Maharajah. 
He had been a refugee at Thanesir, near the Jumna, 
in British territory, since the death of his brother, 
and only joined Bhaee Beem Singh a day or two 
before the battle. 

“ Bhaee Beem Singh, Uttur Singh, and Cashmeera 
Singh (an adopted son of the late Eunjeet Singh) 
were all killed. 
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“ The troops of Heera Singh have been induced to 
fight under the inapression that Uttur Singh was 
invading the Punjab in alliance with the British 
Government. 

“ When they found that there was no appearance 
of British aid having been given to him, and that 
they had killed the holy man, they were indignant 
against their general, Meean Lalh Singh, who was 
forced to fly, and they expressed the greatest resent- 
ment against Heera Singh, nor is it probable that 
this feeling will soon be removed. 

“ Papers were taken after the battle which impli- 
cated very many of the Sikh chiefs in Uttur Singh’s 
projects. The power of all the Sikh chiefs is at an 
end ; but the danger to the life of Heera Singh has 
been increased by the death of Bhaee Beem Singli, 
which has raised a- religious feeling against him. In 
the meantime Heera Singh maintains himself from 
day to day by new donations to the troops. 

“ His uncle, Gholab Singh, ivho was much irritated 
by the destruction of Soocheyt Singh, has been to 
some extent conciliated by the concession that his 
son shall occupy the landed property of Soocheyt 
Singh in the hills, which was of great value. 

“ It is not known that they have come to any 
arrangement respecting Soocheyt Singh’s personal 
property. This was very considerable — a sum of 
150,000?., forming part of it, is in British custody 
at Ferozepore, having been found in British territory. 

“ Some small bodies of armed men were sent from 
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the right to the left hank of the Sutlej (against 
the treaty) to intercept Uttur Singh should he have 
escaped from the battle. These bodies were imme- 
diately withdrawn after the result of the battle was 
known. 

“It is much to be regretted that Uttur Singh 
should have been permitted to move from Thanesir 
to the Sutlej with the known object of acting against 
the Lahore Government. This error of the British 
agent renders it impossible to protest against the 
violation of the strict letter of the treaty which was 
committed by the Sikhs, whose troops were sent to 
the left bank to intercept Uttur Singh ; and, under 
all the circumstances, it has been deemed expedient 
to make no representation upon the subject, but to 
allow the whole matter to be forgotten. 

“ Under an erroneous impression (arising out of a 
carelessly worded private letter from the Resident 
at Indore) that British troops had been directed to 
take possession of the city of Boorhanpore, belonging 
to the Gwalior State, even without the consent of 
the Regency, should they refuse their consent, Sir 
Richmond Shakespeare thought it expedient to 
obtain from the Regency an order for the immediate 
delivery of that city to the British authorities, and 
possession was accordingly taken before the misappre- 
hension could be removed. 

“ However desirable it might be that the city^ of 
Boorhanpore, which has long been misgoverned and 
the focus of disorder, should be made over to British 

K 
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management, it was considered that, under the circum- 
stances, one course alone was open to the Grovern- 
ment consistently with its honour — that of imme- 
diately intimating to the Eegency that no advantage 
would be taken of what had occurred, and that the 
city would be restored as soon as a Government 
in whom trust could be placed should be appointed. 

“There has been another conspiracy at Gwalior 
against the life of the principal regent. Earn Eao 
Phulkeea ; but it was of a very unimportant character, 
and was at once discovered, the alleged leaders having 
been seized. It may be doubted whether it ever 
had an actual existence. 

“ The Eegency appear to proceed steadily with the 
unpopular work of economical reform, and the chief 
source of the feeling against them is to be found in 
the reductions of expenditure they have necessarily 
made. Their conduct has been very much more in 
accordance with British ideas of good Govern- 
ment than from anything heretofore known of the 
Mahrattas it would have been reasonable to expect. 

“ The season throughout India has hitherto appa- 
rently been favourable. There is an increased 
demand for capital consequent upon the improvement 
of trade, foreign and internal. 

“ A recent law has relieved all the territories under 
the Madras Presidency from transit and town duties, 
heretofore both vexatious and oppressive. 

“It is expected that in a very short time the 
further information called for from Bombay will 
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render it possible to proceed to tlie abolition of the 
town duties under that Presidency, 

“ The law passed last year has rendered free, except 
as regards three articles, the trade of the North- 
West frontier. 

“The engagements entered into with the rulers of 
Buhawulpore and Bikaneer have given practical 
freedom to the trade between Delhi and the frontiers 
of Scinde, within which province your Majesty is 
aware that the transit duties were abolished imme- 
diately after the victory of Meeanee. 

“ By the combined exertions of the British 
Government and of the State of Buhawulpore and 
Bikaneer the ancient commercial road between 
Delhi and Buhawulpore will be re-established. It 
is indeed already extensively in use. 

“ The customs duties in the detached territory of 
Jaloun (in Bundelcund) have been abolished, and 
negotiations are to be immediately opened with 
several of the small States lying between the Jumna 
and the British territory in Saugor for the purpose 
of securing to the people the full advantage of the 
great reductions of duties it is iii contemplation to 
make upon the Saugor frontier. 

“ In the meantime, while every measure is thus 
adopted which seems calculated to extend the internal 
trade of the country, the attention of the Government 
is constantly directed to the perfecting of its military 
means, which, in the present uncei'tain state of the 
Lahore dominions, it may at any moment be corn- 
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pelled to call forth for the protection of vital interests. 
These necessary preparations are the source of much 
expenditure, and it is deeply to be regretted that the 
expenditure so incurred, in consequence of events in 
the Punjab over which the British (xovernment had 
no control, should now exist to interfere with the 
realisation of the great object of good administra- 
tion and of enlightened policy — the acquisition of 
a surplus revenue, disposable for the accomplishment 
of great works generally beneficial to the people. 

“ The last accounts Lord Ellenborough has received 
from Scinde were dated in the evening of the 24th of 
May, your Majesty’s birthday^ which auspicious day 
Sir Charles Napier had selected for receiving the 
chiefs of Scinde at Hyderabad. They had come in 
great numbers to ‘make their salaam;’ that is, to 
offer their allegiance to the Governor, and all had at 
that time been quietly and satisfactorily conducted. 
Every proper military precaution had been taken ; 
but there was no appearance of any design to create 
disturbance. 

“ Your Majesty will probably hear from Bombay 
the final issue of this great meeting in the ‘ champ 
de Mai’ of the people of the Indus, 

“At Calcutta all the ex-Ameers of Scinde were 
received at the Government House on your Majesty’s 
birthday, and were present at the grand display of 
fireworks. 

“These princes have expressed themselves as very 
•much gratified by the manner in which they have 
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been treated here. Several of them will proceed in 
a few days to Hazareebagh, a place 200 miles from 
Calcutta, where they will have good sporting and 
be enabled to accommodate their families, which are 
expected to join them there. 

“ Meer Nusseer at present declines going without 
an order, which there is no reason of state for giving 
to him, and which he desires to have only as a new 
grievance. He will not be gratified in this particular, 
and as he really desires to go, he will probably soon 
follow when he sees it is a matter of indifference 
whether he does or not. 

“ He alone, by his influence, detains those of the 
ex-Ameers who are not now about to proceed to 
Hazareebagh. He has endeavoured to create a divi- 
sion in the Council by sending a letter to one of the 
members of it ; but there has never been any difiier- 
ence of opinion here with respect to. him and the 
other ex-Ameers of Scinde.” 


“ Barrackpore, July 14, 1844. 

“ Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty 
that on the 15th of June he received the announce- 
ment of his having been removed from the office of 
Governor-G-eneral of India by the Court of Directors. 
By Lord Ellenborough’s advice letters were imme- 
diately despatched by express to every important 
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native Court, to assure the native princes that this 
change in the person at the head of the G-overnment 
would effect no change in its policy, and Lord Ellen- 
borough himself wrote in similar terms to the British 
representatives at the several Courts. 

“Before the receipt of these assurances there was 
much temporary alarm at Gwalior, the enemies of 
the Regency having circulated a report that the 
consequence of the recall of the Governor-General 
xvould be the immediate return of the Dada Khasgee 
Walla. 

“India is everywhere in a state of the most 
profound tranquillity and of steadily increasing 
prosperity. 

“There is much less apprehension than there has 
been at any time since the death of the Maharajah 
Shere Singh that this tranquillity will be disturbed 
on the side of the Punjab. 

“ Some of the old chiefs have been recently 
grievously offended by Heera Singh. There is an 
insurrection in the Hills; but the differences between 
Heera Singh and his uncle, Gholab Singh, have not 
been arranged. But by far the largest portion of the 
Sikh army is now on furlough, and on the part of 
Heera Singh there is no indication of any hostile 
intention, although his feelings will never become 
those of the confiding friendliness which guided 
the councils of Eunjeet Singh. 

“ There is no apparent reason to apprehend any 
serious inconvenience from the recent temporary 
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refusal of the 64tli Eegiment at Sukkur to take the 
pay and allowances fixed for the troops in Scinde by 
the general order of the 15th of March. The measure 
adopted by Major-Greneral Hunter, and approved by 
Major-General Sir Charles Napier, who has des- 
patched a Bombay regiment to Sukkur, will, it may 
be expected, prevent any ulterior consequences which 
might have resulted, had it been otherwise treated 
{sic), from the insubordination of the 64th Regiment. 

“It is with extreme regret that Lord Ellenborough 
intimates to your Majesty his persuasion that the 
health of Sir 0. Napier will not allow of his remain- 
ing in Scinde during another summer. He is indeed 
now ill. 

“ Lord Ellenborough has deemed it right to await 
at Calcutta the arrival of his successor. Sir Henry 
Hardinge, and he has continued to give his advice to 
the Government upon every matter of any import- 
ance which has occurred since his removal from office, 
which advice has been uniformly acted upon. 

“Lord Ellenborough has written a letter to the 
Earl of Eipon with reference to the reasons alleged 
by the Court of Directors for his removal from office, 
to which letter he most humbly solicits your Majesty’s 
favourable and attentive consideration. It treats of 
matters deeply affecting the good government of 
India. 

“ Amidst all the difficulties with which he has had 
to contend in India, aggravated as they have been 
by the constant hostility of the Court of Directors, 
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Lord Bilenborougli has ever been sustained by the 
knowledge that he was serving a most gracious 
mistress, who would place the most favourable con- 
struction upon his conduct, and he now humbly 
tenders to your Majesty the expression of his grati- 
tude, not only for those marks of royal favour with 
which it has been intimated to him that it is your 
Majesty’s intention to reward his services, but yet 
more for that constant support which has animated 
all his exertions, and has mainly enabled him to 
place India in the hands of his successor in a 
state of universal peace, the result of two years of 
victories, and in a condition of prosperity , heretofore 
unknown.” 
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COllEESPONDENCE BETWEEN LORD ELLENBOROUGH 
AND THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

[Private.] 

Grrosvenor Place, September 20, 1841. 

“ My dbak Ddke op Wellington-, 

“ On Th-ursday I sent a letter to tUe Q-ueen, 
as yo-u advised, to explain the grounds upon "which 
we sent to India to suspend the march upon Herat, 
which our predecessors had ordered, and like-wise 
why we did so without any previous communica- 
tion with her. I added a memorandum, giving the 
only important information received from India by 
the last mail. 

“Last night I received the Queen’s answer, of 
which I enclose a copy. I took care to lay before her 
our financial difficulties in India. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever most sincerely yours, 
(Signed) “ Ellen boro ugh.” 
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if! 

GrosTenor Place, September 21, 1841. 

“Mt dear Duke op WellinOxTOR, 

“I send you the report on the route from 
Oandahar to Herat, and the other, on the forti- 
fications of Herat, and a copy of the portion of 
Conolly’s ‘ Travels ’ which relates to the route. 

“ In the meantime the information just received 
from Persia is very satisfactory, and I think we may 
now be assured that the advance on Herat will not 
take place. 

“ Believe me, ever most sincerely yours, 
(Signed) “ Ellbnborough.” 


“ India Board, September 23, 1841. 

“ My dear Duke op 'Wellington', 

“ I send ydu the map of the country between 
Oandahar and Herat, to which the report of Cap- 
tain Sanders refers. I have got it on loan from the 
India House. 

“ Believe me, ever most sincerely yours, 

“ Ellbnborodgh. 

“ His Grace the Duke of 'WelliBgton.” 


MEMOEANDIJM: by the DTJKE OE WELLINGTOiSr 
ON THE WAS WITH CHINA. 

“ September 80, 1841. 

“I have looked over the return of the armies 
in India. There is no distribution for 1841 ; but I 
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conclude that the distribution is the same as that 
for 1840. 

“ I don’t think that it would be prudent to weaken 
the armies of Bengal and Bombay in King’s European 
troops in order to increase the force in the China 
Seas, nor to draw even native troops from Bombay. 
Hone can he drawn from Bengal for the service in 
China, except in a state of organisation as volunteers, 
which will require more time. 

“I understand that the following regiments are 
now in China : the 18th, 26th, 49th, 55th, one 
battalion of Bengal volunteers, and one regiment of 
native infantry — Fort St. Greorge ; besides artillery- 
men, sappers and miners, and a company of riflemen 
from Fort St. G-eorge. 

‘‘As far as I can judge at this distance of the dis- 
tribution of the armies in the year 1840, I should 
think that two complete battalions of native infantry 
might be drawn from the army at Fort St. George 
for service in China. 

“I should think that it might be desirable to 
attach to the troops in the China Seas at least as 
many as four light pieces of ordnance. For a six- 
pounder, two horses should, if possible, be sent for 
each gun. There are horse artillery at Fort St. 
George. But observe that every horse or animal 
will require nine tons of transport. 

“There are, besides, at Fort St. George, gun 
Lascars attached to the horse artillery and the or- 
dinary artillery in large numbers : I should say as 
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many as 3000. 500 would be a suffieieiit%iumber 
for this service. 

“ I put down no horses for the ammunition wag- 
gons. The Lascars, assisted by seamen from the fleet 
and soldiers on fatigue, aided by any animals which 
the country could supply, would draw the ammu- 
nition not carried on the limbers. 

“Thus the demand upon Fort St. George would 
be— two regiments of native infantry, four pieces of 
the lightest horse artillery, light horses, 500 gun 
Lascars. 

“ I have looked over the papers, as far as I have 
been enabled to do since I received them on 
Wednesday. 

“It will be for the Government to determine on 
what terms they will conclude with China, and in 
what form the negotiation with the Chinese Govern- 
ment is to be carried on. 

“It is not necessary to decide upon these points 
between this time and Monday. 

“It is quite clear that some progress has been 
made in the negotiation — ^though not much. It is 
likewise obvious that, excepting in the Canton river, 
no real military impression has been made ; and it is 
desirable that orders should be sent out, as soon as 
possible, to prepare for another campaign in China 
at an early period in the year 1842. I say an early 
period, because it is absolutely necessary to avoid all 
risks of misfortune at sea. 

“ I will at present consider only of the general 
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nature of the operations to be performed in order to 
make an impression upon the Chinese Government 
at Pekin. 

“It is absolutely impossible that an army can be 
landed with a view to an operation upon the city of 
Pekin itself, unless in daily communication with, and 
supported by, the fleet, 

“The fleet could not enter any of the rivers by 
the navigation of which Pekin could be reached. 

“ But besides an operation direct upon Pekin, it 
appears that there are others which might affect the 
position of the Government at Pekin, the subsistence of 
the inhabitants of that city, the reputation and tran- 
quillity, and even the existence of the Government. 

“ The subsistence of the people, as well as the trade 
of the country, depend upon the continued tran- 
quillity of the navigation and access to the city of 
vessels by the Great Imperial Canal. 

“ That communication joins the great River Yang- 
tse-kiang a little above its junction with the sea; 
and it is understood that the whole fleet might anchor 
with safety in this river. 

“ As far as a judgment can be formed from the 
examination of charts, it would appear that an 
anchorage in the river is protected from an easterly 
wind by shoals, 

“ A fleet and army here placed must command the 
communication with Pekin by the Great Imperial 
Canal, and be well placed for operations upon large 
commercial towns in that part of the country. 
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“ A force iii such, a position must make a military 
impression upon the Grovernment of Pekin. I have 
calculated the force now in China, with the additions 
proposed to be detached from Fort St. G-eorge, as 
stated in the commencement of this paper, to be suffi- 
cient to garrison and invest all the posts which it 
may be necessary and which it is intended to occupy 
in the Canton River, and to leave a sufficient number 
to form an efficient corps in the field, consisting of not 
less than from 4000 to 5000 men, with field artillery, 
rockets, &c. Such a body, with the support of the 
fleet, and its heavy-armed steamers in the rivers, 
can|tls,. &c., has nothing to fear. 

Oiib of the operations, then, which I contemplate 
in suggesting the farther reinforcement from India, 
is this opei’ation in the entrance of the River Yangtse- 
kiang. Another is to enable the Government to take 
possession again of the Chusan Island. 

“It is obvious that the possession of this island 
had great influence upon the negotiations in the year 
1841, and the Chinese may expect that it will be 
attacked again, and may be better prepared for its 
defence. 

“It may likewise be deemed desirable by the 
Government to retain possession of this island. 

“There are other objects which it might be de- 
sirable to atain, such as an attack npon Amoy 
Harbour, but of which it will be necessary to 
consider. 

“ The troops proposed to be detached to reinforce 
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the armj in China will be applicable to any of these 
services. 

“ I recommend that, besides the reinforcements to 
be ordered from Fort St. George, a part of the rocket 
troop should be sent from England, with a supply of 
the shot rockets. 

“It is understood that there is an island at the 
entrance of the River Yangtse-kiang, which it might 
be desirable to occupy and to fortify with heavy 
ordnance. Six field twenty-four-pounders, and plat- 
forms for them, might be sent, and half a company 
of artillery from Woolwich; one hundred rounds of 
ammunition for each gun might be sent, in order to 
avoid the necessity of depriving Her Majesty’s ships 
of their ammunition of that calibre. 

“I don’t know whether the arsenals in the East 
Indies are supplied with spherical case-shot for field 
artillery, particulai’ly of the light calibres. 

“ Inquiry should be made what the lightest 
calibres are that are used at Fort St. George, and 
two hundred rounds of that calibre of spherical case 
should be sent at the same time with the rockets and 
the heavy ordnance.” 


'' Grosvenor Place, September 80, 1841. 

“ My dear Duke op WellingtoiV, 

“ I thought you had been in possession of the 
China papers printed by the Foreign Office. I send 
you my copy. The account of the occupation of 
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Chusan is only to be found in the Gazette, and I 
believe the account of the last operations in the 
Canton River is only to be found there. 

“ Chusan was evacuated in execution of the treaty. 

“ Certainly all that is requisite to be done now is 
to determine upon what scale the next campaign 
shall be carried on, and to instruct the Grovernment 
of India accordingly. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever most sincerely yours, 
(Signed) “ Ellenbobough.” 


CHINA EXPEDITION. 

London, September 30, 1841. 

“ My DEAR Lord Ellenborough, 

“I received yesterday your China Papers, 
and I passed the whole day till midnight in perusing 
them. 

“ There is not among them any report upon final 
operations at Chusan, Amoy, Ningpo, or upon the 
causes of the evacuation of the first. Yet I see that a 
second attack upon that island is under consideration. 
Neither is there anything upon Captain Elliott’s nego- 
tiations, the original instructions to him, his report 
of his negotiations to Sir H. Pottinger ; yet we are, 
as I understand, between this day and Tuesday, to 
decide upon all these points. 

“ I don’t want to interfere in anv of them. But if 
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I am to give an opinion upon the attack of places 
which have been already attacked, and in which the 
attacks failed, or upon any detailed operation on an 
island, or in other places in which operations have 
been recently carried on, I must see the detailed 
reports of all that passed, otherwise I ought not to 
give an opinion. 

“ Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

“Wellington". 

“ P.S. — It appears to me that the orders for the 
number and description of troops to be prepared and 
sent, and for the preparation of transports being 
despatched, tbere can be no occasion for such haste 
in ordering the detailed operations and negotiations 
for the campaign of 1842. We may wait till the 
despatches which will be sent next, and in the mean- 
time deliberate upon what is to be done.” 


CAMPAIGN ON THE COAST OF CHINA, 1842 . 

# 

“The Indian mail leaves London on the 4th of 
October. Letters sent by it will reach Calcutta in 
the first week of December. 

“ It appears to me to be necessary, therefore, to 
decide at once upon what scale operations shall be 
carried on in China next year, and to instruct the 
Indian Government accordingly, that timely pre- 
parations may be made. 
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“ Any reinforcements to be sent to China should 
rendezvous at Singapore in April. The campaign 
might then begin in May. 

“ Transports can hardly make a passage up the 
China Seas before May. 

“ In order to be at Singapore in April, any ships 
sent from hence must sail in December. 

“ Ships sent from Madras or Calcutta must sail in 
the middle of March, the passage to Singapore at 
that season being about three weeks. 

“ There can hardly be a hope of successful opera- 
tions in China this campaign — even if the force 
should be much better directed than it was last year 
— the force employed being not larger, the campaign 
being commenced before half the force is collected, 
and a larger number of men being required as well 
as of ships to protect the points occupied in the 
Canton river. 

“The total force employed in 1840 consisted of 
about- ■ 


2000 Europeans. 

800 natiYies, besides 
400 artillery, sappers, &c. 

3200 

400 commissioned and non-commissioned officers, 

3600 

“The force collected in the Canton Eiver in May 
this year consisted of 1700 men only, and it was 
then proposed to move an army with 700 men, all 
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Europeans, leaving 1000 to garrison the points 
occupied in the Canton River. 

“Reinforcements, which would carry the total 
force to 3600 or 4000 men would not arrive at 
Canton till July. Of these reinforcements 700 are 
recruits for the three Queen’s regiments in China. 

“ The naval force employed last year consisted of — 


Three 72-guii ships. 
One 44-giin ship. 
One 42-gnix ship, 
Three 28-gnn ships, 
One 26-gtin ship, 
One 20-giin ship. 


Thx'ee 18-gnii ships. 
Two 16-gun ships. 
One 10-gun ship, 
Four steamers, 
and 

One 28-gun troop ship. 


The force which, was at Canton in May consisted 
of — 


Tw^o 72-gun ships, 
One 44-gun ship. 
One 42-gun ship, 


Four 28-gun ships, 
Six sloops of war, and 
Two steamers. 


Of which force oiily— 

One 72-gun ship, j Three sloops. 

One 44-gun ship, i and 

One 28-gun ship, ! One steamer. 

were deemed disposable for the expedition to Amoy, 
which had not sailed on the 20th of May. 

Under these circumstances it cannot be reason- 
ably expected that we shall in this campaign have such 
decided success as will induce the Chinese Govern- 
ment to submit to the terms at present absolutely 
required from it by us^ and iipon which alone the 
plenipotentiary is authorised to eoiiclude peace. 
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“ We must now consider, therefore, on what scale 
operations shall be conducted nest year. 

“ On what plan they shall be conducted we can, 
perhaps, hardly decide yet, as the campaign of this 
year may furnish information calculated to vary the 
plan which might seem the best according to the 
information we now have. 

“ India cannot supply more Queen’s troops than 
are now employed in China, namely four regiments ; 
nor does it seem necessary that more European troops 
should be employed against so contemptible an enemy. 
More native troops can be furnished. 

“The Duke of Wellington will judge to what 
extent native troops can be furnished on referring 
to the papers showing the effective strength and 
distribution of the army in India. 

“ It is suggested that it may be expedient (as is 
recommended by the medical board here) to establish 
a general hospital at Singapore, and to garrison 
Penang, Malacca, and Singapore with the depots of 
the several European and native regiments employed 
on the coast of China, thus setting at liberty the two 
native regiments now stationed in the Straits, and 
providing the means of refreshing and disciplining 
recruits, and of keeping the companies on service 
effective. 

“The troops employed in 1840 required 1200 tons, 
and the difficulty of obtaining transports imposes 
a certain limit upon the amount of force to be 
employed. 
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“ By timely orders 1.o that effect, some considerable 
amount of tonnage might be engaged in Australia, 
and at a cheap rate. 

“ Whatever the increase of the military force, it 
would not be necessary to have a naval force larger 
than that employed in 1 840, with the exception of 
steamers. These would alone be useful in any 
operation carried on in the River Yangtse-kiang. 

“I^’ative troops only could be added to the military 
force, and these are much less expensive than 
Europeans in the ai’ticle of pay and provisions. 

“ The expense of tonnage for them would be the 
same, or nearly so. 

“ Still the military force of the expedition might 
be doubled without an increase in anything like that 
proportion to the expense of the campaign. 

“ It appears to be most desirable to make one 
great effort to terminate the war by operations of so 
decisive a character as may be expected to compel 
the Chinese Government to accede to our terms. 

“ If operations of this character should still fail in 
producing peace, the whole plan must be changed, 
and we must content ourselves with the occupation 
of points on the coast and with an illicit trade ; 
but it is worth while to make one great effort to 
re-establish friendly relations. 

“ The only point upon which it at present appears 
that any decisive success can be obtained, without 
extreme and unjustifiable risk, is in the Yangtse- 
kiang, by occupying the strong island wliiclj lies 
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opposite the mouth of the Grand Canal, and extend- 
ing our operations to Nankin and the cities on the 
Grand Canal on either bank of the river. 

“ These operations would intercept the whole 
internal communication of the empire. 

“ An operation yet more stringent would un- 
doubtedly be that of occupying Tien-sing, the point 
where the * Grand Canal, continued by the Eu-ho 
River, enters the Pei-ho River ; but the objections on 
the other hand to any such operations are very great. 
Large vessels cannot anchor in sight of the land. 

“ Transports could not approach within several 
miles of the landing-place ; there is no good protec- 
tion for ships at any time, and they cannot remain 
at all after the beg-inning of September, nor arrive 
probably before the end of June. 

“ The operations must be conducted in the hottest 
and most unhealthy season, when, even amongst the 
seamen, there was much serious sickness. The river is 
very winding and shallow at that season : 500 men 
were required to track up twenty-two boats con- 
taining the mission. 

“The distance by water from the sea to Tien-sing 
is 80 miles, by land only 40 ; there are no animals to 
be procured ; whatever could not be sent by water 
the men must carry. 

“Whatever force there is in the Chinese empire is 
near Pekin. Lord Macartney’s embassy saw 60,000 
men collected not far from Pekin. 

“ A force from the camp near Pekin could reach 
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Tien-sing as soon as our army. If we succeeded in 
occuping the place and in defeating the enemy, still 
it would be known that we could not remain there. 

“ Under all these circumstances an operation in 
the Yangtse-kiang, where permanent possession 
might be taken of the island of Kinshan, seems 
preferable to an attempt to obtain peace by intimi- 
dation at Tien-sing. 

One European and one native regiment will 
probably he sufficient for the occupation of the points 
we hold in the Canton River. 

“ There would remain for the expedition to the 
northward three European regiments ; to these 
might probably be added, notwithstanding the de- 
mands elsewhere, six native regiments. There 
might thus be three brigades, each composed of one 
Queen’s and two native regiments, and these regi- 
ments might perhaps be kept up to 600 men each, 
making altogether an effective force of 6400 men, 
besides artillery and seamen and marines. 

“About 20,000 tons would probably be required 
for this force. 

“ The papers attached to this memorandum are,— 
“A memorandum by Lord Colchester (wffio was in 
China with Lord Amherst), which was trans- 
mitted to Lord Palmerston in 1839 ; 

“ The China papers printed by the India Board ; 

“ An account of the number and distribution of tlie 
Indian army ; 

“ A map of China ; 
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“ A chart of the Yangtse-kiang; 

“ A chart of the Canton Eiver ; 

“ A chart of the Gulf of Pechelee ; 

“ A sketch of the course of the Yangtse-kiang from 
Kinshan Island to Nankin ; 

“ Extracts from the various accounts of China ; 

“ Extracts from Horsburgh, and 
“ Letter from Mr. Loch as to monsoons, &c.” 


[PrmteJ 

“ Grosvenor Place, October 6, 184-1, 

“ My dear Duke op Wellington, 

“ There is a question at the present moment 
between the Colonial Office and the India Board, 
respecting the Custom duties in India on the produce 
of Ceylon. 

“ If you recollect, a part of your plan in 1830 for 
the renewal of the charter was to give up Ceylon to 
the Governor of India. Was that a project founded 
solely on financial grounds, to relieve the finances 
of this country^ or had you any further views of 
public convenience and efficient cheap government ? 
If so, this might be a favourable opportunity for 
opening the subject. 

“ Believe me, yours, ever most sincerely, 

(Signed) “ Ellenborouuh. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington ” 
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[Private.] 

Grosvenor Place, October 8, 1841. 

“My dear Duke of WELLiKaTOK, 

“I wish to mark in some especial manner the 
good conduct of the company of the 37th Regiment 
of Madras Native Infantry which, being separated 
from the rest of the troops, formed itself into a square 
and resisted, with bayonets only, some thousands of 
Chinese until they were rescued by the marines. 

“It occurs to me that the company might be 
made grenadiers — there are none in the Madras 
Army ; and in order to reward officers and men in 
the manner in which I believe they most like to be 
rewarded, perhaps it might be expedient to give six 
months extra batta to the company. Of course, the 
regiment will have Canton on its colours, and I will 
write to the officer who commanded the company. 

“ With respect to the officers generally, would you 
have the kindness to make a note of the honours you 
think it would be proper to ask for them from the 
Crown? 

“ What may be done in this way should, to produce 
effect, be done at once. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever most sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “ Ellbn-bobough,” 
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[Private.] 

“ Grosvenor Place, October '8, 1841. 

“ My dear Duke of Wellington, 

“I send you a separate memorandum, wliicli 
Lord Colchester has written at my req^uest, on the 
Island of Kinshan and the country in the vicinity. 

“ Believe me, yours, ever most sincerely, 

(Signed) “ Ellbnborough.” 


“ Walmer Castle, October 14, 1841. 

“ My dear Lord Ellenborough, 

“ I came here yesterday afternoon. 

“ I saw in the papers a statement that you were, 
or were likely to be, nominated to he Governor- 
General immediately. 

‘‘ The Court of Directors were in the habit of giving 
a dinner, and inviting to it the Ministers, &c., when 
they nominated a great officer to one of the' high 
stations abroad, to meet that person at dinner. If * 
the Court decide to give such a dinner, and should 
invite me to it, I will certainly go up to London and . 
attend it, being anxious, above all things, to 
manifest my concurrence and appreciation in your 
appointment. In the meantime I will attend closely 
to any point on which you may wish to have my 
opinion, and will send me the papers. 

“ Ever yours most sincerely, 

. /V: ‘‘Wellington.’’;::- 
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Southam, October 14, 1841. 

“ Mt DEAR Duke OP WELLijraToir, 

“I cannot say how much obliged to you I am 
for your kind offer to come up to London for the 
dinner which, if my early departure will admit of it, 
the Court of Directors will give'to me. I will inform 
you of the day as soon as I know it, which I probably 
shall on Friday next. 

“ I feel that to me personally and to the Govern- 
ment of India, which I am to administer, the im- 
portance is inestimable of its being known that my 
appointment has your sanction, and that I go pos- 
sessed of your confidence. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever most sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “ ELLBKBOROuaH.” 


‘VGrrosvenor Place, October 15, 1841. 

“ My DEAR Duke OP Wellington, 

“I was not aware that you were going out 
of town so soon, and was much disappointed when 
I called at Apsley House yesterday and found you 
were already gone. 

“ I saw the chairman yesterday and Mr. Hogg, 
one of the directors, and I had letters from Mi-. 
Tucker and Mr. Loch, and, from the tenor of their 
communications, I cannot entertain a doubt of my 
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going to India with the confidence of the Court as 
well as of the G-overnment. 

“ I ought if possible to set off on the 1st of 
November, but as I wish to finish all the letters 
which must go by the mail on the 4th, I expect to 
be detained till that day. • 

“ There are three; or four matters upon which, 
before I go, I am very anxious to have your opi- 
nion; and,y?rsi:, I wish to have your instructions to 
the commanders of the expedition to China in 1842, 
and with them your suggestions as to the command* 
— in what manner it can be arranged, so as to procure 
efficiency and unity of direction, and at the same 
time not give offence to either service. 

“ At the Admiralty, the Ordnance, the Horse 
Guards, and the India House everything is done in 
furtherance of the views of Government with respect 
to the next campaign. 

“ When it is decided what the naval and military 
force shall do, we must consider what we shall 
demand and insist upon from the Chinese Govern- 
ment — ^whether any, and if any, what, modification 
shall be made in the instructions now given to Sir 
Henry Pottinger. 

“ It may likewise be for consideration whether any 
discretionary power shall or can be given to the 
Governor-General with respect to the terms upon 
which peace may be concluded. I suppose the general 

* See reply by the Duke of Wellington on Joint-CommarKis/’ 
printed as appendix at the end of volume. 
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direction of the operations, subject to your instruc- 
tions, would be left in bis hands ? 

“ I shall probably have as one of my aides-de-camp 
Lieutenant Durand of the Bengal Engineers, one of 
those who blew open the gates of Ghuzni. He 
was recommended to me by Lord Pitzroy, and if he 
should accept the proposal I have made to him, 
I have requested Lord Fitzroy to employ him at once 
in obtaining all the information he can with respect 
to the Punjab, and making a military memorandum 
upon the country for your consideration. I am most 
anxious to have your opinion as to the general prin- 
ciples at least upon which a campaign against that 
country should be conducted. 

“ Lieutenant Durand will likewise make a memo- 
randum upon the frontier country of Hepaul, and 
recall to your recollection the circumstances of the 
war with that State. 

“ I do not apprehend that we shall be brought into 
actual collision, however, with Hepaul, nor would it 
be so serious an affair as before, the people being 
divided into two hostile factions. The Nepaulese 
have, however, added very largely of late to their 
artillery, and a considerable army is kept up. 

“ I have your memorandum on a war with Ava, 
thrown by me into the form of a despatch eleven 
or twelve years ago. 

“Peel seems to have been much struck by a 
Colonel or a Major Beresford, who was aide-de-camp 
or military secretary to Sir Henry Pane, and perhaj^s 
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he might be a good man for me to have as military 
seeretary. Could you give me any information re- 
specting him? I shall see him when I return to 
London on Tuesday or Wednesday next. 

“ The short interview I had with Lord Charles 
Wellesley yesterday only increased my regret that 
the arrangements already made for him here will 
prevent his going with me. 

“ I see by the East India Directory that a son of 
Sir Greorge Anson’s is one of Lord Auckland’s aides- 
de-camp. I think it not improbable that Mr. Gr. E. 
Anson will apply to me to continue him. I con- 
clude that I must accede to this. 

“ Sir C. Bagot has a young son in the 15th Native 
Infantry, and I think I can certainly have him as 
one of my aides-de-camp. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever most sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “ ELLENBOROUaH.” 


“ India Board, October 22, 1841. 
“My dear Duke op Wellikgton, 

“I send you Lieutenant Durand’s memoir 
on the Punjab. If you would wish for further in- 
formation and personal communication with him, he 
is entirely at your disposal, and will go down to 
Walmer by the mail one night and return by it 
the next. 

“The Court have fixed the 3rd of November for 
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their entertainment to me, and I hope I shall be able 
to leave London for India on the 4th, I think I 
shall have Captain Somerset (Lord Fitzroy’s son) as 
military secretary, and I have Sir Charles Colville’s 
son and Mr. Herries’s son as two of my aides-de- 
camp. The rest I shall select in India. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, • 
“ Ever very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “ Ellenbokougo.” 


Walmer Castle, October 23, 1841. 

“ My dear Lord Ellenborodgh, 

“ I am much obliged to you for your letter 
of the 22nd and enclosures, which I will peruse, and 
will write to the general as soon as I shall be prepared 
to converse with him. 

“ In the meantime I am prepared to go to London 
at a moment’s notice, to attend the important affair 
likely to take place at Buckingham Palace. I shall 
certainly be at the entertainment to be given by 
the Court of Directors to you if I should be invited. 

“ Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

(Signed) “ Wellington. 

To Lord Ellenborough.” 


"" GrosTODor Pkee, October 26, 1841. 

“ My DEAR Duke OP Wellington, 

“1 trust that the necessity will not arise while 
I am in India of making war either on the Punjab 
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or on NcpSii-il 5 but I wisbod, bBforo I loft England, 
to bave your general opinion as to tlie plan upon 
■wbicb any such war, if necessary, should be con- 
ducted, in the same manner in which I obtained many 
years ago, for the future use of the G-overnment 
Qp j^dia, your opinion as to the plan upon which any 
new war with the Burmese should be conducted. 

“The Punjab has been in a very disturbed 
state since the death of Runjeet Singh. The real 
authority is no longer in the hands of the nominal 
sovereign. The country is, in fact, ruled by a very 
violent man. Rajah Dhian Singh; and his brother. 
Rajah Gholab Singh, has great influence on the side 
of Cashmere. The army is mutinous. The im- 
mediate danger of collision arises from the necessity, 
annually recurring, of our exacting a passage through 
the country for our regiments going to relieve others 
at Cabul, and for the convoys. Whenever Dhian 
Singh feels himself strong enough he will refuse 
permission for the passage of these regiments and 
convoys, or, what I most fear, he will attack and 
destroy some one of them on its march. 

“ We might thus be obliged to act immediately. 
At present about 12,000 men are collected near 
Ferozepore to watch the Sikhs, and act if necessary. 

“What I desired, therefore, was your opinion, 
founded, as far as it could be upon the imperfect 
geographical information which can be given to you, 
as to the best mode of attacking the Punjab. The 
Sikh Army is generally collected about Lahore. 
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I'liey have, however^ a force of 8000 or 10,000 men, 
very mutinous and lately coerced by Afghans, in 
and about Peshawur. 

“ With respect to Nepaul, I do not expect any 
attack from that side, unless we should be occupied 
with the Punjab. The Court and the people are 
divided. Still an army is maintained, and great 
efforts are made to increase the number of their guns,. 
They have a great force of light artillery. ' I wish to 
know whether, in the event of its being necessary to 
resent any injury done to us by Nepaul, you would 
recommmend a different course of proceeding from 
that adopted by Lord Hastings. He attacked the 
country in four distant columns, and of these two 
failed. It was a war of two campaigns. 

“ As to the withdrawing of our army from Afghan- 
istan, it appears to me that however desirable that 
object may be on financial grounds, for the occupa- 
tion of that country adds a million and a quarter to 
our deficit, still that until our differences with Persia, 
the ostensible reason for our crossing the Indus, are 
entirely settled, w^e could not contemplate the return 
of the army ; but looking forward to 'the settlement 
of those differences at an early period, and thinking 
that it will be possible to maintain Shah Shoojah by 
troops nominally his own but officered by us, I am 
anxious to know in what manner the troops should 
be withdrawn — my impression being that, before 
they are withdrawn to any extent, it would be desir- 
able first to try whether Shah Shoojah cannot main- 
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tain bimself with his own troops only, so officered, 
at Cabnl, onr army being withdrawn to Oandahar. 
The advantage of this step would be that the passage 
of reliefs and convoys through the Punjab would 
be rendered unnecessary, and our army, or a large 
portion of it, being at Oandahar would control Tar 
Mahomed of Herat, Then, in the following season, 
more troops having been formed for Shah Shoojah at 
Oandahar, that position too might be evacxiated and 
the army withdrawn within the Pass of Bolan. 

“If the Shah’s own troops were found sufficient 
to maintain him at Oabul and Oandahar, the next 
season might see them on the left bank of the Indus, 
according to the pledge given by Lord Auckland 
when they first moved from the Sutlej. This is 
my general idea of the manner in which the army 
might be withdrawn, should the settlement of our 
remaining difierence with Persia enable us to with- 
draw with honour. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever most sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “ Ellenboeough.” 


London, November 6, 1841, 5 p.m. 

“ Mt dear Lord Eleekborough, 

“I send you the memorandum which I de- 
livered to you yesterday evening, with a word or two 
inserted, which had been accidentally omitted. It is 
now quite correct. 
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“ You may rely upon hearing from me if I should 
have anything to communicate requiring your 
attention. God bless you. 

“ Ever yours most sincerely, 

“Wellington.” 


MEMOBANDUM. 

“ November 1, 1841. 

“ I have been anxious to suggest some plan of 
detailed operations for the naval and military forces 
when collected at, and in possession of, the Island of 
Chusan. 

“ The first thing to be attended to upon obtaining 
possession of the island must be to strengthen it by 
works, so that it may be left in charge of a small 
garrison, aided by the ships which would remain 
there, and in security. 

“It must be observed that whatever may be the 
strength given to the island by works, the waters 
between the island and . the mainland may be exposed 
to the fire of the artillery on one or other bank of 
the river. 

“ The only shelter from fire for the ships may be 
above the island up the stream, or below the island 
down the stream, or possibly under the bank of the 
river at one side or the other. 

“It will be observed that little provision is made 
for storing the ammunition even of four pieces of 
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cannon. None for ammunition or for the rocket 
troop. 

“I understand that there are excellent horses in 
China, and arrangements should be made immediately 
for hiring or purchasing horses for the equipment of 
the ordnance carriages above adverted to. 

“ Of the gun Lascars sent from India, those selected 
from the horse artillery may be trained as drivers. 
They should be so employed. The gunners of the 
Royal British Artillery are all drivers as well as 
ffunners, and if the Lascars should not have been 
trained to drive horses, the Royal British Artillery 
must be so employed. 

“ In this case either the troops of the line on the 
Island of Chusan must be trained to the service of 
the heavy ordnance, or seamen must be lauded to 
perform that service, or the gun Lascars must perform 
the service of the batteries, while gunners of the 
Royal Artillery will perform the duty of drivers 
of the carriages of the field equipment for the horse 
aT'tillery and rockets. Thus, then, ' this small field 
train will be complete. 

“ I should recommend that carriages should be 
hired in the country with their horses and drivers to 
draw a few days’ provisions for the troops, and of 
forage corn for the horses of the artillery, and the 
light baggage of the officers of the army. 

“ The army being thus equipped for movement, it 
will remain for the officers on the spot to consider of 
the operations which can be performed. 
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‘‘ It might be desirable to move up the Yangtse- 
kiang or on the Imperial Canal, and I suggest for 
consideration the expediency of fitting up at an early 
petiod some of the numerous junks which will fall 
into the hands of our forces, either as barracks for 
the troops or as stables for the horses. These might 
be taken in tow by the steamers, and the whole 
might move with their naval defence and means of 
co-operation without difficulty, and be landed at any 
point in a complete state for service. But it is 
desirable that the arrangement for fitting up the 
junks should be made at an early period, in order 
that no time may be lost in making the movement, 
if such a one should be determined upon. 

“As I have above stated, I have not sufficient 
information to state in what direction a movement 
should be made. All that I have done is to suggest 
the means of rendering the force movable and 
disposable and efficient.- 

“ The commanders by sea and land will recollect 
that the object in sending them to Chusan is to 
make the Emperor and G-overnment of China feel 
the inconvenience and disgrace of the war, and that 
they should carry on such expeditious from Chusan 
as will be felt in Pekin,” 
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LORD ELLENBOROCiaH’S SPEECH, BEFORE 
DEPARTING FOR INDIA, 

AT 

THE DINNEE GIVEN IN HIS HONOUE BY THE COUET OF 
DIEEOTOES OF THE HONOUEABLE BAST INDIA COMPANY, 
NOVEMBBE 3, 1841. 


“Gentlemen, I thank you for the proof you have 
afforded that your good wishes will attend me in 
the discharge of the important trust which has this 
day been placed in my hands. 

“To you, Mr, Chairman, and to the Court of 
Directors, I desire to offer my grateful acknowledge- 
ments of the confidence you have reposed in me. I 
rejoice that your confidence has been accompanied by 
that of a large majority of those who are acquainted 
with India; that there has been indeed something 
approaching a general acquiescence in the appoint- 
ment you have thought fit to make. I rejoice in this, 
not, believe me, on account of any personal feeling 
which such indications of public confidence might he 
supposed to gratify, but solely because I know that 
the assurance thus afforded to me of support here will 
give efficiency to my government in India. I shall 
have need of that support. I have much to do, 
much to undergo, and I know that I shall not succeed 
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in effecting the great objects I have in view if I should 
not retain that which I now have — the confidence of 
the Court, of the Government, and of the Crown. Be 
assured, however, that whatever may he the confidence 
now reposed in me, it does not create in my mind the 
slightest delusion with respect to myself. I know 
all the difficulties with which I shall have to contend. 
I know that however well intended or well directed 
my efforts to serve the people of India, they must 
yet he inadequate to effect half the good I desire. 
If there be anything, however, which gives to me 
advantages over other men in the prosecution of that 
sole object of a good government — the conferring 
of benefits upon the people, it is that, placed thirteen 
years ago at the head of the India Board by the 
noble duke near me [the Duke of Wellington], 
I have from that time to the present communicated 
confidentially with him upon all great questions re- 
lating to India, and I have endeavoured to make my- 
self acquainted with the general views and principles 
according to which he thought those questions should 
be decided. Happy indeed would it be for India if, 
while I have informed myself of those views and 
imbued myself with those principles, I should have 
imbibed any portion of that intuitive judgment and 
practical wisdom which my noble friend ever brings 
to the consideration and decision of questions of 
public policy. It is my greatest satisfaction — it is 
my highest pride, that I proceed to take upon myself 
the government of India in the possession of his 
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confidence. It is the best support that government 
could receive. 

“ I know I shall succeed a very able administrator 
too ; and on personal as well as public grounds~for 
I was formerly connected with the Earl of Auckland 
by the ties of private friendship — it is to me most 
gratifying to have this occasion of bearing my testi- 
mony to the extensive knowledge, the indefatigable 
industry, the great ability which he has brought to the 
conduct of public affairs — ^but I have yet much to do. 

“ Deeply impressed with a sense of the high moral 
responsibility which Providence imposed upon us 
when it subjected to our control the destinies of a 
great and distant empire, I shall earnestly endea- 
vour so to conduct my administration as to prove 
that we are not unworthy of the station in which we 
have been placed ; nor am I altogether without the 
hope that the entire devotion which I now make of 
myself may be productive of some benefit to the 
public service. I go to India without having made 
a single promise — free to appoint, and resolved to 
appoint, to every office the person who may appear to 
me to be best qualified to perform its duties. The 
Government of India shall be exercised not for a 
party, but for the people. Thus pursuing great and 
worthy objects by great and worthy means, I humbly 
trust that some portion of the blessing of Providence 
may attend my constant endeavour to promote the 
united interests of England and of India — of my 
native and my adopted country. 
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“To terminate the war with China by a peace 
honourable to the Crown and desirable in its provi- 
sions— to establish tranquillity on both banks of the 
Indus— in a word, in restore peace to Asia, and with 
peace, that sense of entire security, without which 
peace itself is almost valueless ; from that peace, so 
secured, to draw the means of creating a surplus reve- 
nue, the best guarantee of public improvement, and 
of liberal even of honest government^ — in possession of 
that surplus revenue, to emulate the magnificent beni- 
ficence of the Mahometan Emperors, in their great 
works of public utility, to perfect and extend the canals 
of irrigation (the only certain source of fertility in the 
Ea^t, and more powerful than those emperors in the 
possession of all the acquirements of European civili- 
zation) — gradually, I say gradually, and cautiously, 
and with due circumspection and regard for the 
feelings and even the prejudices of the natives of 
India, to impart to them whatever of useful know- 
ledge we have ourselves inherited or acquired, and 
thus to elevate the character and extend the happiness 
of that great and faithful people. These are my 
objects; the sole objects which induce me to take 
upon myself the government which the confidence of 
the Court has ofiered to me and the confidence of 
the Crown has confirmed ; and it is a subject of 
the deepest satisfaction to me, feeling as I do that 
henceforth my first duty is to the people of India, 
that there is no one capable of taking an enlarged 
view of the interests of the people of England, who 
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must not be convinced that it is by effecting these 
objects— by enriching India, not by impoverishing it— 
by assisting the development of all its vast resources, 
and thus facilitating the means of the necessary re- 
mittances to England, and more especially by encour- 
aging the cultivation of cotton, the materials of our 
most important manufacture, that I shall perform 
the best service to my own country while I am con- 
ferring benefits upon the people whose interests it is 
my first duty to consult, 

“ Sir, it is one of the advantages I derive from 
having those times held the office of President of the 
Board of Control, first through the confidence of my 
noble friend and since twice through the confidence 
of my right honourable friend Sir Eobert Peel, that 
I proceed to India with some knowledge, and there- 
fore with no ungenerous distrust, of those I am 
appointed to govern. I go with the most unbounded 
confidence in the army and in the people ; convinced 
that in the army I shall ever find unimpaired those 
high qualities of enterprise, of valour and fidelity, 
which have given to it a foremost place amongst 
the armies of the world ; and trusting to the uncon- 
trollable power of inflexible justice— a power even 
greater amongst nations imperfectly civilized than 
in those which have made the greatest progress in 
improvement — to obtain for me, and secure to me, 
the willing obedience of a grateful people.” 
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LETTERS AND MEMORANDA ON LORD 
ELLENBOROUG-H’S ADMINISTRATION OF 
INDIA. 


[Secret and Confidential,] 

Kingston House, Kniglitsbridge, July 4, 1842. 

“ My dear Lord, 

“ No less powerful cause than severe and re- 
peated illness would have prevented me from sooner 
obeying your Lordship’s very flattering commands, so 
obligingly communicated to me, ‘to give you my 
opinion on the present condition of the great empire 
now happily committed to your Lordship’s charge, 
and so long entrusted to my hands.’ 

“Your Lordship is so well acquainted with the 
general affairs of India that it would be presumption 
to suppose that I can add anything to that know- 
ledge (so little the study of most British statesmen) . 
But I can explain the principles on which I acted, 
the causes of my success, or failure wherever I failed, 
and I can thence devise some rules of conduct which 
may be found useful for the consideration of my suc- 
cessor; these statements I now submit to your Lord- 
ship in the enclosed paper, with the most sincere 
good wishes for the prospeiity and glory of your 
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Lordship’s government, and with the most confident 
expectation of your final and triumphant success. 
“Ever, my dear Lord, 

“ Your faithful and obliged friend and servant, 
(Signed) “Wellesley. 

“ The Eight Hon. Lord Ellenborongh, 

Governor-General of India, &c.” 


MEMOEAKDUM BY LOBD WELLESLEY. 

“ Whey I took leave of Mr. Pitt at a great dinner 
which he gave to all our friends — Lord Cornwallis 
and Mr. Hy. Dundas (afterwards Lord Melville) were 
present— in tlie month of November 1797, Lord 
Cornwallis assured me that I should have no trouble; 
that he had settled everything; that I had nothing 
more to do than to seijd for Barlow (now Sir Greorge, 
then secretary to the Government), and to follow his 
advice in everything. I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to ask what I was to do if Barlow were dead, 
or sick and gone to Europe for health. The ques- 
tion produced a general laugh, which greatly dis- 
composed old Cornwallis, then tottering on the brink 
of the grave. Before I arrived in India, at the Cape 
of Good Hope I had the good fortune to meet Colo- 
nel Kirkpatrick, a most able militaiy servant of the 
Company, who prepared me, by his knowledge of tbe 
real state of the native Powers and of our military 
situation, for what I was to encounter, and how 
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vain and idle was poor old Cornwallis’s reliance on 
the good faith (!) of Tippoo and on the strength to be 
derived fi’om the treaties with the Mahrattahs and 
the Nizam, both being already under the influence 
of France, with a French army ruling the State at 
Hyderabad, in the Deccan and in Hindostan, Delhi, 
and Agra, &c. 

“ I had not been a fortnight at Calcutta when I 
received the account of Tippoo’s treachery with the 
French and all the native Powers, and also with the 
Afghan Power, then in the hands of Zeemaun 
Shah. 

“ I called out the army immediately, with the uni- 
versal resistance of every authority in India. I was 
told from Madras that not a man nor a gun could 
be moved sooner than in six or twelve months. But I 
persevered, and I was nobly supported by the Govern- 
ment at home (then in the hands of Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Dundas), who, on the very day that I issued my 
order in India, signed a despatch to me, directing me 
to do what I had actually done — namely, to put the 
army into a state of preparation for action. . 

“ The present condition of our Indian empire is 
certainly not so perilous as it was in that crisis in 
1797. Treachery and bad faith on the part of our 
enemies and native allies/combined with weakness 
and imbecility in our own councils, had exposed us 
to the greatest dangers on all sides, without any 
adequate means of meeting them. Now we have a 
great and adequate force at our disposal, and the 
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dreadful blows which have been inflicted on the 
spirit and discipline of that part of our army em- 
ployed at Cabul, have not been felt in other quarters 
to any extent, and it may be considered certain, 
that the noble army now on its way, and arriv- 
ing, from England will arrive untainted, with its 
usual superiority to any foe that may attempt to 
meet it. 

“ From what has been already stated, it is evident 
that I did not arrive at the Cape, on my way to India, 
imbued with a spirit of conquest and an ambitious’ 
desire of extending our territorial possessions by 
violence and war. I arrived in the full hope and 
expectation of finding and of preserving, not merely 
peace in India, but permanent security, and with a 
general disposition to preserve tranquillity and good- 
will among the native Powers. What I had began to 
fear from Colonel Kirkpatrick’s statements was sadly 
confirmed by the event, and no war ever was more 
strictly necessary and just than the war with Tippoo 
Sultan in 1799. 

“Although I never evinced a warlike policy in 
India as suitable to our condition or calculated either 
for our safety or our glory, I was not ignorant that our 
tenure of India originally rested on a military basis, 
and must be preserved by the maintenance of our 
military strength. 

*“ The condition in which I found our army was 
therefore a total departure from the first necessary 
principles of our existence among the Powers of 
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India, and I proceeded instantly to correct that vital 
defect. 

“This is the first object which must be brought 
under the consideration of the Grovernor-General of 
India. Your Lordship, however, is under no diffi- 
culty in this respect. 

“ I need not, to your Lordship, observe that an army, 
unequipped with all the necessaries for its prompt 
movement, is no instrument of war, but a mere useless 
burthen. At all times, therefore, the British power 
in India should possess, and maintain in activity and 
discipline, an adequate army (as it was termed in my 
time) ‘ in the field.' 

“ The principal stations of the army should be on 
our northern and western frontiers. 

“ My brother Arthur has communicated to me, with 
his usual kindness, some very able papers, addressed 
to your Lordship and to Lord Fitzgerald, in the 
whole of which I entirely concur. In these papers 
he points out the proper stations and distribution of 
our forces, availing himself, most judiciously, of Lord 
Lake’s conquest of Agra, Delhi, &c., by which such 
strength was added to our frontier in that quarter. 
No further extension of our territory is even desirable 
in India, even if war for conquest could be justified, 
or were legal, as the law most wisely now stands. 

“ Your Lordship, I am satisfied, would reject Af- 
ghanistan and Oabul, with their rocks, sands, deserts, 
ice, and snow, even if Shah Shoojah had bequeathed 
them as a peace offering to England ; although perhaps 
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the ends of criminal justice may require the presence 
of a British force there for some time. I hope this 
point will be left entirely to your discretion. 

“ In a case somewhat similar I was enabled to bring 
the murderers of Mr. 0. Zerry and other officers to 
justice. If your Lordship can do the same by the 
murderers of Sir W. Macnaghten, I shall rejoice.” 


[Copy.] “ Calcutta, March 21, 1842. 

My dear Duke op Wellikoton, 

“ I arrived here on the 28 th of February, 
and immediately, by Lord Auckland’s desire, assumed 
the government. He remained, however, till the 
12th, and I had much communication with him. I 
first heard of the disasters at Cabul when I was in 
Madras Eoads on the 21st and 22nd. Peel will have 
shown you my letter to him from thence. 

“ I found these very serious questions pressing 
upon the Government at once : — 

“ 1. The war with China ; 

“ 2. The policy and measures to be now pur- 
sued in Afghanistan ; 

“3. And -the supposed unwillingness of the 
two Madras regiments to embark for China, 
as well as the mutinous disposition manifested 
at Hyderabad, on account of recent changes 
in the allowances of the troops. 
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“ As to the first question I had no doubt. It seemed 
to me to be required by a regard for our character 
and our interests, that we should not relas in our 
endeavours to bring the Chinese war to a successful 
and early conclusion ; I therefore not only did not 
diminish the amount of force I found prepared, but I 
added to it two native regiments, to be taken from 
Moulmein and the Straits. I have made arrange- 
ments for sending another native regiment to Moul- 
mein after the i"ains, should it be required ; but I do 
not think it will. The Straits can do without one. 

“ I enclose copies of the instructions I have given 
Sir Hugh Gough, and of the letter of advice I have 
sent Sir Henry Pottinger, the Plenipotentiary. In 
China nothing has been hitherto done towards the 
termination of the war, if war it can be properly 
called which is carried on in the midst of the trans- 
actions of commerce. My only fear is tliat the 
pressure of our force will lead to the overthrow of the 
Government. I shall by the next ship caution the 
commanders against affording any countenance to 
insurrection, and against doing anything which can 
lead to territorial acquisition on the mainland. 

“ As regards Afghanistan, where no great event 
has occurred since the despatch of the last mail, I 
thought it advisable, as soon as I could take a clear 
view of our position, to communicate to the Com- 
mander-in Chief in one letter the political and military 
views entertained by the Government. Tliat letter is 
enclosed, and likewise another letter of the IDth 
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informing tlie Commander-in-Ohief tliat the wliole 
military force in Scinde as well as in Afghanistan 
Avas placed under General Nott, who commands at 
Oandahar ; that he would control all the political 
authorities and take such measures as he thought 
necessary for procuring a perfect equipment for his 
army. The purport of the letter of the 15th is, that 
the conduct of Shah Shoojah, and the manifest 
aversion to his Government, absolved us from all 
obligation to remain the sole observers of the Tri- 
partite Treaty, while they removed the grounds upon 
which it rested; that our conduct was to be guided 
by military considerations alone, and should have for 
its object the security of our troops from further 
disaster and the re-establishment of our military 
character. 

“I look to the collection, under the head of the 
Commander-in-Ohief, of a large, well equipped, and 
well composed force upon, or near, the Sutlej, for 
keeping all quiet in India ; and my present idea is, 
that about October I ought to go up as far as Agra. 
My greatest difficulty has been in dealing with the 
question of the allowances to the Madras troops. 

“The Government there was in a state of great 
apprehension. All the military men I saw were. At 
Hyderabad, although the Resident put down the 
mutiny, he took the part of the mutineers — he and 
all his officers — ^that is, in feeling and in the ex- 
pression of that feeling. He embarrassed the Govern- 
ment exceedingly by marching off in one body 730 
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prisoners belonging to three different regiments 
under the charge, first of some European companies, 
afterwards of a native regiment. The mutiny 
consisted in refusing to receive pay without batta; 
and, on the part of the regiment of cavalry, this 
refusal was accompanied by some insult to the 
officers. 

“The advice given by Lord Auckland and me, 
was that the cavalry regiments, in which almost all 
mutinied, should be disbanded ; that the men of the 
other regiments should rejoin them, and those regi- 
ments be moved to new quarters distant from each 
other, their place at Hyderabad being occupied by 
two regiments of the Nizam’s. I doubt whether 
the advice will be altogether taken. The ringleaders 
of all the three regiments were to be tried and 
punished; those of the 32nd Infantry have been 
tried and sentenced to some long imprisonment, I 
believe ; but we have no official knowledge of this yet. 
All is at present quiet. All the regiments have taken 
their pay without batta, but they have done this in 
the expectation that the batta would be restored, and 
this expectation was encouraged and engendered by 
the Resident, and especially by the appointment of 
a committee of officers to inquire how far the com- 
plaints of these men were well founded. Upon this 
point I send you a letter that I addressed on the 17th 
instant to General Fraser, the Resident. I enclose, too, 
the letters of the Madras Government to this Govern- 
ment of the 1st of March, recommending tlie restora- 
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tion of the old rate of pensions to the heirs of 
soldiers dying on service, and our reply. 

“I send you likewise the letter from Madras of the 
8th communicating the letter of the general com- 
manding the forces, which raised in the troops 
about to be embarked the expectation that their 
wishes would be compHed with. The 2nd Eegiment 
is embarked, I believe, and probably all will embark 
without objection. The embarkation of the 2nd 
Regiment began on the 11th. 

“ You will see that the commander of the forces 
mentions one addressed to the commanding officers 
of regiments. I enclose one of them as a sample ; 
the other two were of the same character. I men- 
tioned them to Peel, and I have since sent him copies 
of all the three letters. 

“ For the time, therefore — but only for the time — 
all seems quiet at Madras and Hyderabad. The 6th 
Madras Native Infantry, which is now here, and is to 
embark immediately, has shown no indisposition to 
go to China ; nor do I believe the regiments at 
Madras would have done so, had not their Govern- 
ment there and the chief officers been irresolute. I 
must admit, however, that the presence in Madras 
of the families of the men who were drowned in the 
‘ Golconda,’ which went down in the first expedition 
to China with the headquarters and nearly 300 men 
of the 37th Regiment, and of the families too of the 
many other men who have fallen, had a natural ten- 
dency to CT'eate a fear of the service, and a strong 
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feeling too on the subject of ‘pensions to heirs,’ as 
the reduced sum is said to be really insuflfieient at 
Madras to go far towards their maintenance. 

“ You will observe, bj-the-bye, that we have consi- 
dered the case of the men drowned in the ‘Grolconda ’ 
to have been overlooked by the Government at home, 
and have extended the grant of batta to their repre- 
sentatives. 

“ Had I been the independent Government of this 
country, I should certainly, as a measure of State 
policy, have granted the desired restoration of the 
higher pension to the heirs of soldiers dying in 
China, before any indication had taken place- of the 
claims of the men. I would have given the boon, 
not a very expensive one, to make the service 
popular and, at this particular moment, to gratify 
the army. 

“ The conduct of the authorities at Madras creates 
a difficulty and destroys the grace of the boon, and 
indeed I would not have given the very same pension, 
with all its conditions, which was reduced in 1833, 
but something equivalent and different in detail. 

“ The batta question at Hyderabad is a different 
one. It was imprudent to begin changes in the 
allowances of the Sepoy. I believe the making of 
this change was for several years postponed by Lord 
JiUekland under the impression of its impolicy ; but 
this is a question to be decided at home now, as it 
was before; and if you can find time to look into it, 
you will decide it best. To me it was quite new — I 
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had never heard of it. Indeed, at Hyderabad it came 
lately for the first time into operation. 

“ The Bengal Volunteers go away willingly— any 
number might have been obtained. 

“I find I have all the sources of revenue flourishing, 
but an immense expenditure, which seems to have 
been suffered to increase without an attempt at 
control. A large portion relates to pay and allow- 
ances ; every man is for himself and his friend, and 
hardly one man, if anyone, for the people. Military 
oflScers have been taught too much to look to civil 
and political employments as better paid, and think 
it a hardship to be left with their regiments. The 
number of officers permanently with their regiments 
is small. All are recalled for service in the field, but 
those who are recalled neither know their men nor 
their men them ; and luxurious politicals, as they are 
termed, do not make hardy soldiers. I hear some 
complaints that it is more difficult than it used to be 
to procure recruits, the advantages of the service 
being reduced. An inferior man is obtained for the 
cavalry ; that is for the regular cavalry. The irre- 
gular cavalry are said to be very fine : in that the 
men generally find their own horses. 

“ I have made Azeem Khan, the officer I mentioned 
to you as distinguished in the war in Afghanistan, 
one of my aides-de-camp. He is now employed in 
raising a hew regiment at Bareilly. I have made a 
rule that the subahdar of the infantry guard at 
Government House shall be an aide-de-camp for the 
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month he is on duty. He attends levees, durbars, 
&e. This is I believe popular. The other appoint- 
ment will do much good up above. 

“ The business of the Grovernment is conducted on 
a bad system ; there is no central control over expen- 
diture. The most trifling things cpme before the 
Governor-G-eneral in Council and occupy the time 
while the empire may be* in danger. There are few 
men of business. Lord Auckland told me I should 
find a great want of instruments: I could find them 
more easily in the army than in the civil service. I 
must, as soon as I can, create a minister of finance ; 
but I am not quite satisfied with the only man I can 
take. The accountant-general is quite hopeless : he 
is a mere clerk, and a bad one; his only good 
assistant is just going away on sick leave. There is 
no secrecy. The ‘ secret ’ despatch informing the 
Grovernment hereof the intended disposition of every 
company to be kept in Scinde, where a brigade was 
moved up the Pass to relieve Candahar, was, together 
with the details of that brigade, published substan- 
tially in the Bombay newspapers two days before it 
was received here, and in time for every particular of 
the information it contained being known in Scinde 
before the movement could take place. Our letter 
from England of the 4th October, giving conditional 
orders for this campaign, was similarly made known. 
An ofiicer in the civil service has published in a 
newspaper a letter to himself from Sir William 
Maenaghten of the 7th December, reflecting upon 
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the ‘cowardice’ of the troops. I have taken such 
measures as I can for the prevention of such things 
in future. 

“I have’to thank you for your letter by General 
Churchill. It will be of infinite value to me. I 
know that you will continue to give me your advice 
with your usual kindness. I require it very much, 
for, in the midst of difficulties, I am alone. However, 
while my health lasts, I feel no uneasiness; but I 
sadly want instruments, and I must take them 
wherever I can find them. 

“ I trust that your health will be preserved long, 
and that you will live to watch over us all ; I pray to 
God that you may. 

“ Believe me, ever, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Yours most sincerely, 
(Signed) “ Ellenbokough.” 


[Copy.] “ Calcutta, April 6, 1842. 

“ Mt Dear Duke op Wellington, 

“ I have to thank you very much for your letters 
and memoranda with respect to the change proposed 
in the plan of campaign against China. Immediately 
on the receipt of those memoranda, and of Lord 
Stanley’s letter to the Admiralty, which suggested a 
movement upon Pekin, ! wrote to Sir Hugh Gough 
the letter of which I annex a copy. I sent him in a 
private letter, copies of your letter and memoranda 
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and of an extract from a letter I received from Lord 
Fitzgerald, in order that he might have before him 
all the materials of which I was myself in possession. 
Ton will see that in the public letter I expressed 
very strongly my opinion of the extreme danger to 
the troops of the projected march upon Pekin, and 
told him tliat if he agreed with me upon that ppint, 
and was in want of the aid of my authority, I 
directed him not to move upon the Peiho. I trust 
he will not. The troops from Madras, two regiments 
and the artillery, were all under sail by the 13th 
ultimo ; and I conclude that, before the monsoon will 
prevent the movement of the transports from Singa- 
pore, thei'e will be collected there at least 4000 men, 
including the troops from England. 

“The 6th Madras Native Infantry and the Bengal 
Volunteer Eegiment are all embarked and gone, or 
going, down the Hooglily ; and every transport, even 
the one most injured by the accident which occurred 
to four of them which broke adrift, will have left 
Calcutta before I leave it to-morrow. 

“ I have instructed the commanders of the naval 
and military forces not to give their countenance to 
insurrection against the Chinese Government, and 
not to adopt measures tending to territorial acquisi- 
tion upon the (|ontinent of China ; and I have further 
given it as my opinion that there is nothing in the 
war with China which should lead us to exercise the 
rights of war more severely than we do in Europe. 
Of all these letters I send you copies. Having thus 
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disposed of the expedition to China, there were but 
two considerations which made me hesitate as to 
proceeding at once to the North-West Provinces : 
first, the state of the Madras Army; second, the 
state of the Council I must leave. 

“ As to the first point, I thought that the measures 
adopted by the Madras Grovernment, however impru- 
dent they may have been, had at least had the effect 
of producing a lull at Hyderabad, and the two 
Madras regiments were actually embarked. Besides, 
we are so far from Madras, that they cannot receive 
an answer in less than sixteen or eighteen days. 

“ I enclose a copy of a letter which was sent on 
the 3rd instant, in reply to a reference from them 
Avith respect to the measures to be pursued as to 
the prisoners of the three mutinous regiments. 

“ The Grovernment of Madras should not be left 
in the state in which it is. If you leave Lord Elphin- 
stone, send Lushington and Bird out of the Council, 
and give him the two best councillors Madras can 
furnish. In any case, if you send a new governor, 
let him be a very firm man, a soldier if you can find 
one, and make him provisional successor to me. This 
is the advice I gave you before I left England. 

“ Secondly, as to the Council here. The members of 
it are well-meaning men. Mr. Prinsep is a clever man, 
and full of local information ; Sir William Casement 
is an honest soldier, with much knowledge of the 
army, but little of anything else ; and Mr. Bird, the 
senior member, with some knowledge, is very weak 
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indeed. He and Sir William Casement too are so 
very strongly prejudiced against the Madras army, 
that I rather dread their indiscretion. The question 
was- — should I, on going to the North-West Provinces, 
propose that, according to the usual course, the senior 
member, Mr. Bird, should he made President and 
Deputy-Grovernor of Bengal ? or should I propose the 
division of the offices, giving Bengal to Mr. Prinsep ? 
or should I propose him for Bengal and Sir William 
Casement as President ? 

“I found I must leave things to take their usual 
course, and allow the whole authority to devolve 
upon Mr. Bird, for all the other members of Council 
were apparently opposed to any deviation from the 
usual course. 

“ On the 26th I circulated a minute, of which I 
enclose a copy. All the Council concurred. The 
necessary law was passed on the 28th, and to-morrow 
I proceed to Barrackpore, on the highway to Benares 
and Allahabad, by dS,k. The establishment will not 
join me there for a fortnight after my arrival. 

“ You will he able to appreciate the advantage of 
my being so much nearer the scene of action, close to 
the army and in the middle of the native States, 
and within the reach of the Commander-in-Chief. 

“I shall probably go on to Kurnaul as soon as 
the rains have fallen. 

“The day before yesterday (the 4th) we published, 
in an extraordinary gazette, a letter from the officer 
commanding at Ghuzni, announcing his having 
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entered into terms for the surrender of the citadel on 
the 1st of March. He had before evacuated the 
town. He had provisions. His fire commanded the 
well, which was ivithin a new work, close under the 
wall of the citadel, which he calls a ‘ detached ivork.’ 
It was only part of the original enceinte. Besides, 
there was snow on the ground. He admits that by 
capitulating he did not secui’e the safety of his troops. 
His surrender at that time was necessarily most 
injurious to the army at Jellalabad and to that at 
Candahar, still more, morally, to the whole army and 
to our power. The order to evacuate he received 
was one all other officers had disregarded, and he 
knew they had. I therefore thought it right to an- 
nounce in the same gazette that he would be tried by 
court martial. It was necessary at the same time to 
announce that Major-Greneral Elphinstone would be 
tried in the same manner, and that there would be 
a strict and full inquiry into the conduct of the 
political agents. 

“I had much pleasure in publishing the next day 
a letter from Sir Eobert Sale, giving an account of a 
well-executed reconnaissance from Jellalabad. I send 
both gazettes. 

“ I do not expect that Major-G-eneral Pollock will 
be joined before 8th of this month by the whole 
brigade (the 1st Eeserve Brigade), and he will hardly 
move before he is so joined. He has apprehensions 
that Sir Eobert Sale will hardly be able to hold out 
so long, I think he will, for he has now some money, 
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and can promise food for animals as well as men, 
I take np with me to Allahabad the chief secretary 
(Maddock), the military secretary ( Lieutenant- 
Colonel Stewart), and the deputy accountant-general 
(Mansel), who is the ablest man in matters of 
finance. I shall find there Thomason of the 
Revenue service, the best man in that line, and in 
fact have a much more efficient Cabinet there than I 
have here. I feel quite satisfied that I am doing 
right in going, and even in going by dffif, as I arrive 
a fortnight sooner, and I am never out of reach, as I 
should be on the river. I am not unaware of the 
risk to health, but I think it right to incur it. 

“ Brigadier England was induced by Major Outram 
(one of the political agents) to ascend the Bolan Pass 
on the 7th of March without half his intended force. 
I am anxious to hear from him. The 19 th Regi- 
ment of Native Infantry moved on the 21st from 
Ferozepore ; one wing marching to Buhawulpore, and 
the other by water. Both were to go by water from 
Buhawulpore. This movement was made against the 
judgment of the Commander -in- Chief, who was 
absent, and of the Government here, by an order, or 
requisition, from another political agent (Mr. Clark). 
We are inquiring into it. 

“ Believe me, ever, rdy dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Very faithfully yours, 

(Signed) “ Ellenbokotjgh.” 
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Benares, April 20, 1842. 

“ My dear Duke of Wellikgtok, 

“ General Pollock has carried the Khyher 
Pass, and his troops behaved beantifully. He seems 
to be charmed with them. They have recovered 
their spirits now they are well led. He had 6000 
effective ; the enemy 10,000. Ali Musjid was evacu- 
ated. This was on the 6th. 

“A successful sortie on the 1st placed 500 sheep 
in Sir R. Sale’s hands, and will enable him to feed 
his people till he is relieved. 

“The Sikhs behaved well, and in the gazette I 
have praised them. 

“ General Nott was led a wild-goose chase by the 
enemy, and left open Candahar, which was attacked 
and nearly taken. The enemy were within one gate. 
However, they were repulsed with heavy loss. 
This was on the 10th of last month (March). So all 
would have gone on well, had not Brigadier England, 
who had, against his own judgment, gone up to 
Quetta with half his brigade (the remainder being in 
the Bolan Pass), then gone, without reason, into the 
Talley of Pishru, where he was attacked unex- 
pectedly by numbers, fought to some disadvantage 
on the 26th, 27th, 28th, and was left seemingly 
uncertain of being able to effect his retreat on Quetta 
on the 29th. 

“The remainder of his brigade will probably be 
attacked in the Bolan Pass ; and these two small corps 
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had with them all the ammunition, treasui’e, and 
medicines which were essential to General ISTott’s 
corps. This event has quite changed the aspect our 
affairs near Oandahar seemed about to assume, 

“ I have requested Mr, Waterfield to copy for you 
all my letters to the Commander-in-Chief, General 
Nott, and the Secret Committee, from this place, 
where I arrived yesterday, 

“I set off for Allahabad on the 22nd, and shall 
arrive there early on the 23rd, 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of "Wellington, 

“ Yours ever most sincerely, 

(Signed) “ ElleinBOROUGH,” 


“ April 21st. 

“ I have just received despatches from Sir Robert 
Sale and Brigadier England, Sir Robert Sale has 
thoroughly beaten the Afghan army and raised the 
blockade by his own good conduct and courage. 
This was on the 7th, Brigadier England effected 
liis retreat on Quetta without more loss, and he has 
been joined by the remainder of his brigade ; but he 
considered it unadvisable for him to advance, even 
with his united brigade, 

“These events do not at all change my previous 
views, I have made the most of the Jellalabad 
success with the army. 

(Signed) 


“ Ellenborouqh.” 
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“ Allahabad, May 17, 1842. 

“ Mr DEAK Duke op Wellington-, 

“I was ill hopes that before the express left 
this place to-day to overtake the overland mail, I 
should have received from England the instructions 
of the Grovernment consequent upon- the receipt of 
the despatches which left Bombay on the 1st of 
March, and communicated all our disasters. And 
this may yet be the case ; but it is so late that I must 
now write to you, 

“ General Pollock reached Jellalabad, without 
further opposition, on the 16th of April, and he now 
occupies that place, and the pass behind him, with a 
force of about 10,000 men, besides some irregulars. 
The Sikhs are not further in the pass than Ali 
Musjid, and that little fort is held by us. When 
General Pollock reached Jellalabad the force had 
half rations for eight days and hardly any carriage. 
Since, provisions beyond the daily consumption have 
come in, but the means of movement are still wanting; 
and to advance to Cabul, where cur captui-ed guns 
defend the Bala-Hissar, would be wild — the general 
thinks so. He has been ordered to retire ; but I am 
apprehensive that partly necessary considerations for 
the health of the troops, and the influence of the 
entourage at Jellalabad, will make him linger there, 
in the hopes of making some arrangements for the 
release of the prisoners. I enclose the instructions 
which ho has upon that point. I desired him not to 
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encourage any pretender to the throne vacant by 
the murder of Shah Shoojah. The country is now 
divided; our recognition of anyone would unite it 
against him and us. My expectation, is that G-eneral 
Pollock will advance three marches to Grundamuk, 
where he will have a good climate, and that we shall 
have him out of the Pass in October^ and on the 
Sutlej in November. There are no troops between 
him and the Sutlej. The Oommander-in-Ohief tells 
me that he can collect 15,000 men on the Sutlej 
after the rains. My impression is that it should be 
done, and bruited about at once. 

“General England is gone on with 2500 men (on 
the 26th of April), with treasure, ammunition, and 
medicines, to join General Nott. He is to be met by 
a similar force on the other side of the Kojuk. I 
do not think that he will make this march without 
loss. He has a long string of camels, and I fear he 
is not competent to make good dispositions. He has 
entirely lost the confidence of his army. There are 
dissensions there between political agents and military 
men, and Queen’s and Company’s officers. I have 
sent Lieutenant Hammersly, the political agent, to 
his regiment. I have ordered up Major Outram to 
Quetta, and have directed the Bombay Government 
to send a general officer, second only to General 
Nott, to command their troops. Thus Brigadier 
England will be superseded. General Nott, when 
joined by Brigadier England, will have, with bis gar- 
rison, 13,000 men. There will be 1100 men left at 
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Quetta, soon to be reinforced by a regiment and 
some cavalry. There will be 2500 men there in a 
few days after General England’s leaving it. Shikar- 
pore, Sukkur, Dadur, and Knrachee are all fully 
occupied and provisioned. But General Nott has no 
means of movement, and he will be unable to procure 
such means in sufficient quantity, even when he 
receives the treasure. And he has really no commu- 
nication with India but such as can be kept up by 
letters sent in quills. When I had reason to suppose 
that General England’s troops were lost in his first 
unsuccessful march at the end of March, I directed 
General Nott to draw off his garrisons and retire, 
and I have seen no reason to alter my view of what 
it is expedient to do with his corps, which should be 
withdrawn, as soon as the season will permit, into a 
position in which they may have easy and certain 
communication with India. In the Saugor district 
the plunderers are beaten whenever they are caught, 
but there is a good deal of burning and ‘ looting’ as 
they call it; and I cannot but think there is connec- 
tion between that outbreak and the absurd attitude 
of the lianees of Oorcha about the custody of the 
person of a young rajah, where they have it all 
their own way. There is an ample force to beat the 
plunderers, and the Gorcha people too, if they moved ; 
and the rains are at hand. I arrested the movement 
of a regiment ordered from Gawnpore by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. It would have excited alarm 
everywhere, and would have led to an insurrection 
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at Bareilly, and perhaps to a Nepaul war. With 
Nepaul we have some unpleasant discussion arising 
out of the pusillanimity and strangeness of the Resi- 
dent more than out of a settled design against us. 
I have directed the Resident to join me as soon as 
he can, to rej)ort, and I have no present intention 
of letting him go back. 

“At Hyderabad and in Scinde, as well as at 
Hepaul and in the Saugor district and in Bundel- 
cimd, I see the indication of the change with respect 
to our power which the disasters at Cabul have 
created in all mens opinions, and this makes me 
more anxious to get back the army from Afghanistan. 
1 have made the most of the victory of Jellalabad. 
I have issued general orders a little in the French 
style; but they have their effect. I have given 
honours and rewards with a large hand ; and my old 
colleague. Sir W. Casement, tells me that the general 
order I enclose is worth 10,000 men. I do all I can 
to gratify the officers and soldiers, and I really think 
I may depend upon the most zealous support of the 
whole army. 

“The Sikhs have behaved beautifully hitherto, 1 
mean to have an interview with the Maharajah in 
November, and I hope to be able to take him and 
the Jummoo Rajah with me in the policy of leaving 
the Afghans to their own divisions. In the midst of 
all these difficulties I do not mean to act otherwise 
than I would do if we had unquestioned power. I 
will maintain the dignity of the Government and 
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adliere to the same principles. I send you a copy of my 
circular instruction to the Ministers at foreign Courts. 
But I must tell you that in not ordering on the army 
to Grhnzni and Cabul without the means of move- 
ment and supply, and in giving up the irrational 
schemes of extending our dominions to the westward, 
I stand alone, and have to contend especially against 
the whole inonstrous body of political agents, scat- 
tered everywhere and depending upon continued 
existence upon perseverance in the policy which called 
them into life. I have acted altogether in all I have 
done upon my own judgment. I trust that what I 
have done will be approved at home by the Govern- 
ment. Be that as it may, as long as I hold power, I 
will use it as I think best. 

“ I fear the troopships from England to China must 
have had a very bad passage to the Cape. We do not 
know of their arrival there yet. All my troops will 
have reached Singapore, and perhaps have left it, 
before the recruits and the 98th are there. I give 
the 2nd, 6th, 14tb, 39th, and 41st Regiments Madras 
Native Infantry, and a volunteer battalion from 
Bengal, besides ample artillery, sappers and miners, 
and gun Lascars, all perfectly equipped and provi- 
sioned. General Pollock, the other day, wrote for 
rockets. Some had arrived the very evening on which 
I got his letter at Allahabad. I went to the fort myself 
the next morning, and had a dak laid to Ferozepore 
and thence to Peshawur * and, if there be not some 
unexpected difficulty, those rockets may be used in 
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action against Afghan cavalry in three weeks from 
the day on which they left Allahabad— and even 
sooner. If they had been sent by hackeries they 
would not have arrived in thi’ee or four months. I 
sent other rockets in the same way to Ferozepore, to 
be forwarded to General ISTott. 

“ I should tell you that, in order to preserve secrecy, 
I have been obliged to have every order to the 
generals, and every important instruction to the 
political agents, copied only by my private secretary 
and aide-de-camp ; and even the Council in Calcutta 
does not yet know the orders given. IsTothing is 
secret in that place. Everything is divulged by folly 
or sold by treachery. It is the same at Bombay. 
There a correspondence between General England 
and Major Outram, showing the intended plans of 
the general as to the movement and disposition of his 
force, was published in the newsp)apers two days 
before it was received in Calcutta. Yet it was in 
the secret department, and of the utmost consequence 
that it should be secret. I trust you will have the 
goodness to post the letters I transmit from hence to 
the Secret Committee, with which Fitzgerald can 
provide you. “ Believe me, &c., 

(Sighed) “ ELiiENBOItOL'GH.” 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON TO LOED 
ELLBNBOEOUGH. 

“ Strathfielclsaye, December 29, 1841. 

“ My dear Lord Ellenborough, 

“I wrote you two or three letters after 
your departure from London, but you bad sailed 
from Plymouth before they arrived there. They told 
you nothing that was important. I have since been 
a good deal employed in affairs domestic and foreign 
and colonial. But I have not made much progress 
in those which are not important, I mean those 
relating to the last. But, as you will see from the 
letter, I have not been inattentive to them. 

“ The Cabinet met about a fortnight ago to con- 
sider of our affairs for the Session. We did not 
make much progress. Indeed, no more than to 
determine that which the world well knew that we 
could not do otherwise than determine. That is that 
we would take into consideration the Corn Laws, 
with a view to their revision ; and likewise that we 
would consider the state of the revenue and expen- 
diture of the country, with a view to render the 
existing revenue equal to defray the interest of the 
debt and the ordinary expenditure. The details 
upon both subjects have been postponed till the 
Cabinet will meet on the 11th of January to consider 
them, and to prepare schemes for the consideration of 
Parliament. 
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“ When I was in London I saw the statements of 
the renewal of hostilities in the dominions of the 
Burmese, and a report that Lord Auckland had 
detained, for service in the Eangoon River, two of 
the steam vessels which had been destined for the 
service in China. 

“ I immediately wrote a minute to the Admiralty 
— -in the bos which brought the information from 
Captain Halsted, I think it was; and stated that I 
knew that the success of the operations in China, 
destined to be carried into execution in the campaign 
of 1842, deioended upon the strength of the means of 
navigation by steam, 

“ That it was certainly true that armed steamers 
would be of great advantage in the war in the 
Burmese dominions, and with a view to the success 
of the operations which circumstances rendered it 
necessary to carry on in both, I earnestly urged that 
the Lords of the Admiralty should, without loss of 
time, make every exertion in their power to increase 
Her Majesty’s naval force in the Eastern seas in 
steam navigation. 

“ This new Burmese war is a misfortune, but 
unavoidable at present. 

“ You must make the greatest exertion in your 
power to carry on the operations with success. For- 
tunately we have plenty of troops in the Presidency 
of Fort St. Geoi’ge, and I hope that you will not be 
deficient in naval force. 

“ If you should draw more troops from the estab- 
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lisliment of Fort St. George, you will bave to place 
under arms tbe subsidiary forces of tbe Nizam, tbe 
Peisbwab, and the force in Mysore, and the districts 
ceded by the Nizam in 1800-1801. I would not 
throw them too forward. But their being in readi- 
ness will keep quiet many a little rebel. 

“ You must have a corps of observation on the 
northern frontier of the province of Bahar and 
Benares, to observe the Nepaulese. I would recom- 
mend you 'to keep everything as quiet as you can 
and your troops in readiness, but in hand, on the 
North-West frontier towards and about the Indus. 

“ By the adoption of this course you will be secure, 
while you will be making the greatest possible exer- 
tion to bring to a termination the Chinese and the 
Burmese wars. I am convinced that even the British 
power in India is not equal to more than these 
exertions at one moment. 

‘‘I earnestly recommend to you not to hint the 
notion, which was a favourite one of ours heretofore, 
that is, the retrocession of the Tenasserim pimvinces. 
Any Power in Europe or America, each of which is 
looking out for colonies in any part of the world, 
would consider the possession of these provinces a 
colonial fortune ; and the Burmese would be too 
happy to purchase European, or what is nearly the 
same thing American, assistance against us by the 
cession of these or any other provinces. 

“ I would earnestly recommend, therefore, the 
retention of these provinces, and the defence of them, 
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as far at least as our means will enable us to defend 
them. Wherever Europeans or Americans will go 
to the Eastward they will introduce all the improve- 
ments in the service of ordnance and artillery 
practice and in navigation by steam. This would 
not be desirable for us even in peace. But, above 
all, not in the operations of such systems of war as 
those we are to carry on in the campaign of 1842. 

“ I am almost ashamed of sending you this letter, as 
it says but little more than ‘ Don’t enter into military 
operations on more theatres of war at the same time 
than is absolutely necessary, till you will have 
brought to a conclusion those which are absolutely 
necessary, as in China and in the Burmese dominions, 
in which you are in truth on the defensive.’ It 
is true that I state generally my notion of your 
defensive position for the rest, and have pointed out 
the danger of acting upon our former notion of 
restoring the Tenasserim provinces. 

“ Ever, my dear Lord Ellenborough, 

“ Yours most sincerely, 
(Signed) “'Wellington.” 

“ His Excellency Lord Ellenborough, 

Governor General.” 


London, January 19, 1842. 

“ My dear Lord Ellenborough, 

“ Since I wrote to you by Colonel Churchill 
in the end of last month, a letter of which I send a 
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duplicate by this occasion, we have received accounts 
here from the China Seas up to the beginning of 
September 1841, relating to the capture of Amoy 
and the preparations for and commencement of depar- 
ture from thence to attack Ningpo, and to obtain 
possession of the island of Chusan. I do not think 
there is any further intelligence of the state of 
affairs, either in the Burmese empire or in the 
Peninsula, than we had when I wrote to you at that 
period. 

“ Although a blockade of the mouth of the Great 
Canal is adverted to in the newspapers, I do not see in 
the despatches or letters any trace of such a design, 
or of its immediate execution. I hope, therefore, 
that you will find everything as it was expected you 
would wlien you quitted London. 

“I have seen an interesting private letter from 
Sir Henry Pottinger, who appears to contemplate a 
march upon Pekin, founded upon an operation upon 
Tientsin. I do not think that he appears aware of 
the difficulties of the establishment of a fleet of 
rnen-of-war and transports in the Peiho. I judge 
from what passes in conversation that others think 
of such an operation. 

“ I strongly recommend to you not to lose sight of 
the two principles on which we have founded all our 
designs for operations in China. 

“ First, not to expose our fleets of men-of-war and 
transports to the risks of navigation and anchorage 
upon the coast of China in the unfavourable seasons 
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of the year. Secondly, to undertake no enterprise in 
the execution of which we cannot employ conjointly 
army and fleet. 

“I recommend you not to relieve the general 
officer and the admiral by any relaxation of these 
principles. Keeping these principles in view, give 
them as much discretion as you may think p>rop)er. 

“ I have had some conversation with Mr. Barrow 
of the Admiralty, principally in relation to the last 
memorandum which I gave you, in relation to the 
measures for equipping the troops for further move- 
ments from the Island of Chusan. He has not 
always been of opinion that we could take a fleet up 
to Kinshan. He now thinks that we can. I think 
that he is apj^rehensive that the Chinese on the two 
banks of the river may be unwilling to supply our 
armament with provisions, and that we may be dis- 
tressed. You will have observed that I more than 
onice have stated in the papers which ! have given 
you, that the sea must he our magazine for stores, 
ammunition, and provisions ; that we must keep our 
communication with the sea, go where we may, and 
draw from the sea what we may I'equire. 

“Mr. Barrow strongly recommends that we should 
secure all the junks which we can capture in the 
river and in the entrances of the canal from thence. 
He says that by sinking junks in the river the 
Chinese might so narrow the passage up the river as 
to render it more difficult, and, moreover, tedious. 

“He informed me of a fact of which I was not 
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aware, viz., tliat the junks which navigate the river 
generally will not answer for the navigation of the 
canal, whether to the northward or to the south- 
ward, and that the execution of the plan which I had 
in contemplation for the means of movement on the 
canals would require the seizure and equipment as 
proposed of canal junks as well as of river junks. I 
mention this here as a note and farther explanation 
upon the subject of this equipment for movement by 
the land. 

“ Mr. Barrow has described to me the manner of 
raising and lowering the boats from one level of their 
canals to another. 

“ It appears that a strong beam or beams of wood 
are fixed in masonry from one side of the canal to 
the other on the level of the water. A flat-bottomed 
junk comes to be removed from the higher to the 
lower level, she is lodged upon the rounds of timber 
and is gradually lowered upon large stones or pave- 
ment laid from the summit at the beam or round to 
the lower level of the canal. If a vessel to ascend 
from the lower to the higher level, she is dragged 
up by windlasses erected on the banks of the canal, 
over the paved glacis to the beam or round at the 
upper level. 

“ The enclosed rough sketch will show you what my 
understanding is of the nature of these machines. 
But we must never lose sight of the chance that 
these means of navigating on these canals may easily 
be destroyed. It would be necessary that a corps 
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destined to carry on its operations by the canal 
should be able to land and march on both banks, in 
order to secure as many of these locks, as we may 
call them, as may be necessary to use in the opera- 
tions or movements of a given period. 

“ My opinion is, as already stated, that the posses- 
sion of Kinshan and the entrance of the canal will settle 
the business for us, particularly if no disaster occurs. 
But if it should not, and we cannot discover the 
means of approaching the capital, Pekin, with army 
and fleet in co-operation with each other, it might 
then be considered whether an operation upon Hang- 
choo Foo might not be undertaken from Kinshan. 
This would be considered in China a most severe 
blow, and must have the effect of giving us peace, if 
our position at Kinshan should not. 

“ This city might, it appears, be reached by the 
Grand Canal. It is at no great distance from the 
course of the Yangtse-kiang. The possession of 
Kingpo might give other facilities for the shipping 
to approach it, and the distance is not great from the 
Island of Chusan. 

“ If once in possession of Kinshan and the naviga- 
tion of the Yangtse-kiang, we might possibly be able 
to land a sufSciently strong and well-equipped force 
on the nearest point of this large town, on the right 
bank of the river • and detach from the river a 
sufficient naval force to co-operate with a land force 
to proceed towards Hang-choo Foo ; or a sufficient 
force being kept at Kinshan to maintain that posses- 
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sion, the great body of the fleet and army should 
be moved from Yangtse-kiang npon Ningpo, and 
thence to the attack of the town of Hang-choo Poo. 

“ I suggest this plan for consideration by the officers 
in command, in case it should be found that the 
position at Kinshan does not give ns peace and a 
march upon Pekin supported by the naval force is 
impracticable. 

“ The weather is so dark, and the maps and 
plans of the country so imperfect, and the topogra- 
phical accounts of the country so scanty, that I 
cannot venture to do more from hence than suggest 
for consideration this plan, in case it should be found 
that the adoption of the other will not attain our 
true object. 

“ Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 
(Signed) “Wellington.” 


MEMOEANDDM, FEBEUAEY 1, 1842. 

“It appears, in conversation with Admiral Sir 
George Cockbum, that it is possible to find secure 
anchorage for a large fleet of men-of-war and trans- 
ports at no great distance from the mouth of the 
river Peiho on the coast of China — that is to say, 
secure from the storms which may be expected in 
any season of the year. 

“ It likewise appears to be possible to carry into 
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and lip the Peiho (that is to say, across the bar of 
that liver and up the stream) that part of the fleet 
propelled by steam and the men-of-war of the fleet 
having the least draught of water ; and that this 
part of the fleet, and the army on board, might take 
possession of Peiho River, keeping its communication 
with the large ships and transports anchored as 
above described. 

“ The two principles adverted to in my former 
memoranda, and particularly adverted to in my letter 
of the 19th of January to Lord Ellenborough, of 
which I recommended to him therein not to lose 
sight nor to relax them, would not, in my opinion, 
be departed from by taking for the fleet an anchor- 
age, professionally pronounced to be secure, on any 
part of the coast ; nor in employing the army, or a 
sufficient detachment thereof (in conjunction with or 
aided by a detachment from the fleet, consisting of 
the force propelled by steam and the vessels having 
the lightest draught of water), on any river or inlet 
to which the ingress and from which the egress can 
be calculated upon as certain, and of which the 
course can be kept jiossession for communication of 
the army and fleet so employed, with the fleet of 
large ships anchored, as supposed in security, in the 
offing. 

“These are points upon which the officers com- 
manding upon the spot must be best judges. 

“ What I insist upon is— 

“ 1. That the fleet shall not be exposed at 
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anchor, or even under weigh, on the coast of 
China, to the chances of the weather in the un- 
favourable season. 

“ 2. That the army shall not be exposed to act 
alone in the interior of the country unsupported 
as a military body by a sufficient military force of 
the fleet. 

“3. That the army and fleet thus in a state of 
operation shall not lose its communication with the 
sea and the great body of the fleet.” 


MEMOKANDUM BY THE DUKE OE WELLINGTON, 
EEBEUAEY 2, 1842. 

“ It is impossible for me to judge what a small 
naval force can do in the Yangtse-kiang River, or 
whether two frigates could seize and keep the Island 
of Kinshan. I had thought that the Chinese Gro- 
vernment would make a great effort to keep that 
important point, and, if lost, to regain possession 
of it. I therefore considered it desirable to make 
the attack upon it with our whole disposable force 
of fleet and army, to fortify the island, and to arm 
and equip it for defence, for which means have been 
sent from England and India. I thought that- Gro- 
vemment were of the same opinion, and that our 
headquarters should be established there for a trial, 
at least, whether or not we could proceed with our 
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negotiations for peace with a view to hring them to 
a favourable termination, 

“In the meantiine I had suggested to the Governor- 
General, in a memorandum dated the 19th Januarj 
1842, that advantage should be taken of our position 
at Kinshan to endeavour to equip our army for 
movement in these essentials, without which it could 
not move, such as horses, &c., complete for its artil* 
lery and ammunition, to fit up junks for them as 
stables to attend the movements of the army in 
the rivers and by the canals, which would be re- 
quired whether the operation is to be by one river 
or by the other. 

“ If two frigates and a small detachment can take 
and keep possession of the Island of Kinshan, upon 
which I should not have thought it reasonable to 
reckon, I am certain that the attack and occupation 
of the island by such a force will not have the 
effect of giving a fair experiment to the attempt at 
negotiation. 

“ If, however, such reliance can be placed on the 
proposed anchorage at or near the mouth of the 
Peiho, and upon the certainty of the entrance of 
that river by the smaller classes of men-of-war pro- 
pelled by steam and others, and transports, and of 
egress from that river so as to rely upon that as 
our main operation for the campaign, I should say, 
make the attack upon Kinshan with a force as 
small as may be barely sufficient to obtain and 
keep possession of it, and employ the whole of the 
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disposable military force in the operations on the 
Peiho, 

“ I beg that it may be observed that out of the 
9000 or 10,000 men of which the whole force is 
composed, garrisons are required for Hong Kong, 
Amoy, and possibly one at Ningpo, on the Island of 
Chusan, and on the Island of Kinshan in the Yang- 
tse-kiang. 

“ It will therefore be seen that there are not too 
many for this service, and I entreat that the prin- 
ciples on which it was determined to act when first 
these operations were discussed in September and 
October last may not be relaxed in a greater degree 
than is stated in my memorandum of the 1st inst,” 


London, February 2, 1842. 

“ My dear Lord Ellenboeough, 

“ I was in hopes that I had done with the 
operations in China till after the campaign of 1842. 
Lord Fitzgerald promised to send you copies of my 
letters to you by Churchill and some by the overland 
mail of to-morrow or next day, as well as by the sea 
conveyance, which will afford an opportunity shortly. 

“I now send per overland two memorandums 
which I have written and sent to Lord Stanley ; the 
first upon a conversation which I had with him and 
Sir George Cockburn yesterday. 

“ The other contains a draft of his instructions 
from the Admiralty upon the new scheme of opera- 
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tioiis comieeted with an anchorage of the Peiho. 
Yon will see what I think of this plan. 

“ It would no doubt he the plan if such an anchor- 
age is practicable and the ingress to and egress from 
the Peiho certain. But I think that in order to 
effect this operation we are about to give up a pro- 
bability of success for a probable failure, 

“ Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

“Wellikgton. 

“ You have here seen me at work upon this subject 
since tlie end of last September. Despatches with 
memorandums and suggestions of mine were sent to 
India on the 4th October, 4th November, 4th De- 
cember, 4th January; and now we are beginning 
over again for the mail of the 4th of this month. 

" Lord Ellenborong'li.” “ W. 


[Copy.] 

“ St. James’s Square, February 3, 1842. 

“ My dear Duke, 

“ In consequence of your second memoran- 
dum, which I read to Peel last night, I propose to 
add the enclosed to the instructions of which I sent 
you a draft yesterday. I believe, and hope, it will 
answer your views, by which, I need not say, we are 
most anxious to be guided. 

“ I propose to send the instruction through the 
Admiralty to Sir W. Parker, sending a copy to Sir 
H. Gough, and another to Lord Ellenborough, to 
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whom I will write a private letter by this mail, and, 
with yonr permission, enclose him a private copy 
of your memoranda. 

(Signed) “ STA5iL35y. 

“ His Grace the Diike of Wellington.” 


[Copy.] 

“ London, Hebrnary 3, 1842, 3 p.m. 

“ Mt dear, Lord Stahlet, 

“ The enclosed paper was put into my hands 
two hours ago, w^hen I was going to the House of 
Lords to attend the Queen and carry the Sword 
of State. 

“ The instruction will now be safe if we can trust 
to the discretion of the officers of the navy and army 
in command. At all events, we can upon that of 
Lord Ellenborough. There can be no doubt that 
the line of attack by the Peiho is the preferable one, 
if with the principles on which we originally detei'- 
mined to act, or any reasonable modification of them 
such as is now proposed; and I do not doubt that 
that line would have been adopted in Septembei’ 
instead of that by Yangtse-kiang, if we had then 
had the information of anchorage facilities, of ingress 
and egress from the Peiho, which we have at present. 
Indeed, I cannot tell how it happened that we had 
it not. It is unfoidunate that we had not, I at least 
should have been spared a good deal of lal)Our. 

(Signed) “ Wetxingtoh. 


The Lord Stanley.' 
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ENCLOSUEE IN THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S 
LETTEE PEECEDING. 

[Momorandum.] January 27, 1842. 

“ The purser of the ‘ Conway ’ states that when 
he left China in July last there were at least forty 
transports employed. Sir W. Parker appears to have 
had twenty-eight with him on the exj^edition against 
Amoy. The above forty transports, if averaging 500 
tons each, would amount to 20,000 tons. 20,000 
tons at 35.S. per ton per month would be at the rate 
per annum of £420,000. 

“ If they had been at 20s, per ton per month, like 
those sent from England, the cost per annum would 
have been at the rate per annum of £240,000, making 
the loss per annum £180,000. 

“ If tlie 5729 tons sent from England replace 5729 

tons of the above at 85s, per ton per month £120,839 
Say 5729 tons at 20s. per ton per month .. 68,748 

The saving per annum would be .. .. .. .. £51,591 

“ The transports taken up in India, it is under- 
stood, are all under an engagement to be discharged 
at Calcutta, 

“The ‘Jupiter’ and ‘Rattlesnake’ troop ships 
were already on the station with the above forty 
transports. In addition to the 5729 tons of transports 
sent out, which the admiral has the power of substi- 
tuting for the ships taken xip at a high rate in India, 
there have been also sent out the following troop 
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ships from England, which ought to replace trans- 
ports taken up in India to the extent of their 
capacity. The ‘ Belleisle,’ ‘ Sapphire ’ and ‘ Apollo,’ 
but a large tonnage of the India ships will still 
remain in pay unless the service is finished. All the 
transports engaged in India, whether taken up by 
the East India Company or the naval commander-in- 
chief, are understood to have been taken up at the 
new instead of the old tonnage, being an increase of 
from one-third to one-fourth of tonnage against the 
public.” 


[Private.] 

“ St. James’s Square, Febi'uary 3, 1842. 

“ My dear Ellenborouoh, 

“ I had almost despaired of being able to 
find a moment’s time to write to you, and yet on 
the very opening of Parliament I have been almost 
exclusively occupied with your affairs. Fortunately, 
the passing of our Address, without amendment and 
almost without comment, gives me an unhoped-for 
evening, just as the mail is going out, to tell you 
the modification which our views have undergone 
as to the affairs of China. Sir George Cockburn 
called upon me, and Sir John Barrow wrote to me, 
both of them in great perturbation as to our intended 
plans. They have no reason to doubt the practica- 
bility of the Yangtse-kiang ; but, on the other hand, 
there are seventy miles of it of which we know 
nothing, and it is possible that our whole force 
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directed thither might meet with some unexpected 
obstruction, which would render nugatory the whole 
year’s operations. It is possible also that even if 
successful the operations on the Tangtse-kiang might 
not have the effect which we anticipate. Chinese 
obstinacy goes a long way, and it is quite possible 
that in a country possessed of such a multitude of 
superabundant labour, and under a completely des- 
potic government, means might be found, though 
no doubt at great inconvenience, of carrying the 
commerce of the country in such a manner as to 
turn our position at Kinshan, and (we being at 
600 miles from the capital) leave us in the posses- 
sion of an undisputed but unprofitable sovereignty 
over a rocky island. It appears also from charts 
which I inspected very minutely with Sir George 
Cockburn at the Admiralty, with the assistance of 
Captain Beaufort, that there is a very secure an- 
chorage for large vessels in the Gulf of Pechelee, and 
much nearer the mouth of the Peiho than we had 
any idea that ships of any size could lie. It appears 
also, that although neither our line-of-battle ships nor 
our heavy frigates could cross the bar, our steamers, 
and even smaller ships-of-war (such for instance as 
the ‘ Modeste ’) could pass in and out without much 
difficulty; and it is quite apparent that if we can 
advance upon Tien-sing, where the head waters of 
the Great Canal enter into the Peiho, which passes 
up to Pekin, we have in point of fact not only 
exercised the influence of well-grounded alarm upon 
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tlie capital itself, but have established an effective 
blockade by the stoppage (so near to the hart) of 
the main current of supplies. Under this impression, 
and having satisfied my own mind on the subject^ 
I called on the Duke of Wellington with Sir George 
Cockburn, having previously seen Fitzgerald in com- 
pany with the latter. The new point about the safe 
anchorage produced the greatest effect on the Duke, 
who at once said that he adopted Kinshan only as 
a pis aller, on the supposition that the Peiho was 
impracticable. After I left him, and before he re- 
ceived my letter, the Duke sent me the enclosed 
memorandum No, 1, which he desired to be sent to 
you in explanation of his letter of the 19 th ult., 
which he sent off by the 1st of this month, hut which 
in point of fact will arrive together with this letter. 
My draft despatch crossed his memorandum, and 
I received yesterday memorandum No. 2, which I 
send you also, in order that you may see the whole 
working of his mind. In consequence of this memo- 
randum, I added (without alteration of what had 
gone before) a supplementary instruction, commenc- 
ing with the words, ‘ From what has been above 
stated.’ In answer to which I received from him 
to-day the letter in No. 3, which carries our corre- 
spondence down to the latest possible period. You 
will observe that we leave a large discretion to 
Parker and Gough, but liable to be contracted by 
you, who are left, in point of fact, absolutely to 
control our proceedings. I do not know that in point 
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of argument I can add much to my official despatch 
to the Admiralty, copy of which will be sent to 
Sir Hugh Gough. That despatch, with the private 
commentary furnished by the Duke’s notes, will 
put you in possession of all the reasonings which 
we can form, founded on very limited information. 
We know nothing yet beyond the attack on Amoy ; 
and unfortunately our mails from India generally 
arrive about two or three days after the setting out 
of the mail thither. I hope you will have been able 
to send us six or seven regiments from India ; you 
will see I assume a force of 9000 to 10,000 men 
of whom we have four British regiments at 800 each, 
and one (six service companies) at 120 men each 
company, reaching a strength of 720 — ^in all, hard 
upon 4000 bayonets, besides our artillery. We ought 
not to fritter away our force, and I am all for trust- 
ing the defence of Ko-ling-soo, and even of Hong 
Kong, to a very small naval force, if wp want the 
others for any great object. Chusan must be kept 
as a main point ; and if from thence, pour passer le 
temps, we could make a mid upon Hang-choo Foo, 
I believe it would pay ; but we have no information 
as to the soundings of the estuary which leads up to 
the latter great town. It is weak and wealthy, and 
would suit an undertaking of rather a buccaneering 
tendency. We have sent out instructions that Hong 
Kong must be considered merely as a temjiorary 
possession, liable to be given up should we come to 
an agreement with China ; but this was necessary 
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to prevent speculations on the part of our merchants 
and others, and also to prevent Chinese subjects 
encumbering us by taking refuge with ns on the 
supposition of a permanent possession, and being 
afterwards abandoned to no doubtful fate; but I 
think it possible, and even probable, that all the efforts 
even of this year may fail ; and in that case, and in 
the absence of any treaty, we may be compelled to 
establish ourselves in Hong Kong, and not only so, 
but to keep permanent possession of our acquisitions 
on the coast of China, and, establishing three or four 
ports, to carry on an essentially smuggling trade 
with the empire. We must be prepared for all these 
contingencies. 

“ Before I leave the subject of Chinese affairs I 
must call your attention to statements which have 
been made to me upon the subject of the charges 
made for transport service by the Indian Grovern- 
ment, which, I am told, if sanctioned by the Trea- 
sury, will entail on us an additional charge, up to 
this time, of not less than £180,000 per annum. I 
send you a copy of the statement which has been 
made to me, of which I shall probably have to take 
official notice, and I should therefore be obliged to 
you to inquire into it. 

“ Our Session opened to-day very favourably. No 
amendment in either House— immense crowds in the 
streets, and all in high good humour — a very large 
attendance on both sides in both Houses, and, I 
should say, a general feeling in favour of the 
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Government. The Duke of Buckingham’s secession 
has of course produced some effect, but I am inclined 
to think as much one way as the other. March moving 
the Address (which he did very well) was a great 
thing for us. You see we take the bull by the horns 
on Wednesday nest, and I shall be disappointed if 
we have not a triumphant Session. Do not delay 
the Mauritius case, as soon as you have power to 
act. . 

“ I write in great haste, and am only happy 
to have bad an unexpected opportunity of writing 
at all. “ Ever yours, most sincerely, 

“ Stanley. 

“ The Lord Elleuborough.” 


[Secret and Confidential] 

Eombay, October 27, 184:2* 

“ My dbak Lord ELLENBOROuan, 

“ On the receipt of your letter of the 28th 
of September, marked ‘secret and confidential,’ I 
lost no time in confidentially communicating with 
Captain Oliver on the subject of trying some ex- 
periments as to the possibility of conveying empty 
‘ puckalls ’ and ‘ mussucks ’ by sea to Sues: in such 
a state as to be capable of holding water when they 
arrive. , 

“ The result of the trials, the first of which I 
have directed Captain Oliver to make by the steamer 
of the 1st of November, shall be communicated to 
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you, and I think your Loi’dship may rely on Captain 
Oliver so selecting his agents that the experiment 
shall neither itself attract observation nor its results 
he ‘ recorded in the newspapers.’ 

“ It occurs to me that the vessels in which water 
is conveyed from the town of Aden to ‘ Steamer 
Point’ and the ‘Turkish Wall’ are, probably, con- 
structed on the plan and of the materials which ex- 
perience has shown to be best adapted for carrying 
water in that climate. Any number of them might 
be prepared and proved there without exciting sus- 
picion of any intention beyond possibly a design to 
make a descent on some town in the interior. I will 
direct that half-a-dozen of these vessels be sent to 
Bombay that I may see exactly what they are. 

“ Might it not be worth while to try the experi- 
ment of having ‘mussucks’ made of waterproof cloth 
in England ? They might be large enough to con- 
tain three or four gallons, and covered with a strong 
light net to relieve unequal pressure on the seams— 
with a sling by which, in case of necessity, they could 
be carried on the soldiers back. If coloured white? 
they could probably stand exposure to the sun un- 
- injured — especially, if the manufacturer were told 
that they were to be subjected to an Indian climate 
and his ingenuity taxed to prepare them accordingly. 
I have served in Egypt myself, and can answer for 
it that the nights are so comparatively cool, except 
in the month of May, you may make long marches 
with a moderate supply of water. 
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“ With regard to the other point on which your 
Lordship is desirous of information — the means of 
obtaining water on both shores of the Eed Sea and 
before it is entered— I have thrown all the informa- 
tion I could collect without attracting attention into 
the accompanying memorandum. Hereafter, should 
you require more minute and detailed statements, 
I shall have no difficulty in obtaining them, as we 
have many olEcers in the Company’s naval service 
who have great experience and are very intelligent 
men. I made the passage down the Red Sea with 
one of them — Lieutenant Barker — a very clever 
person. An hydrographer’s office here is more 
needed than at any naval station out of England. 

“ I will forward with this, by bhangy dak, a 
copy of Captain Moresby’s ‘ Survey of the Red Sea,’ 
in case you should not have it by you and require 
it for reference. 

“ In the Red Sea, especially if the ships to be 
watered are large, the anchorage becomes a con- 
sideration hardly secondary to the quantity and 
quality of the waters. 

“ I do not anticipate that there would be much 
difficulty in procuring tonnage, regarding which you 
express a doubt at the conclusion of your letter. 
Captain Oliver has frequently mentioned to me 
that he considers one of our first-class steamers, with 
a transport in tow, would carry a regiment 1000 
strong, complete in every way. For the Red Sea, 
however, the transports ought not to be over large, 
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nor of heavy draught of water; and as store and 
horse boats for that service, Captain Oliver, I find, 
would prefer the large class of native bnggalas, by 
which so much of the trade of this coast with Scinde, 
Cutch, the Persian Grulf, and the Ped Sea is carried 
on — and tonnage of this description could always he 
procured in abundance. 

“ The most certain mode of simultaneously land- 
ing a large body of troops in any part of the Eed 
Sea would be to rendezvous at Aden, where all the 
available steamers should be prepared to assist in 
towing the transports — for, from the prevalence of 
northerly winds during the greater part of the year, 
especially in the Sea of Suez, the progress of an 
expedition sailing up the Red Sea would otherwise 
he very uncertain. 

“ The period of the strong north-westers is nearly 
coincident with that of our south-west monsoon — 
from June to September — which is, from various 
other considerations, the least eligible for such an 
expedition. When the wind is southerly in the 
lower sea, it is generally northerly in the upper — 
so that you may fairly calculate on a leading wind 
during part of the voyage up. This would in some 
degree lessen the labour of towing ; but, even under 
the most favourable circumstances, without the aid 
of steamers, it would he very difficult to get a large 
fleet of transports up so narrow a sea wdth any 
approach to certainty or punctuality. 

“ The employment of steamers to any great extent 
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in sncli a service would render necessary a very large 
addition to the stock of coal at Aden; it might be 
sent as ballast in the transports. 

“ Tanks and water-casks must also be prepared 
and kept filled at Aden ready for use. 

“ Torr, there can be doubt, would be an excels 
lent point at which to rendezvous, and fill up all 
supplies of waters previously to making for Suez. 

“I shall be most happy, quietly and without at- 
tracting any public attention, whenever you desire 
it, to gather strength for the coming event, so that 
your power may be felt suddenly. 

“ I have the honour to remain, your Lordship’s 
“ Most obedient and faithfully obliged, 

“ Gteo. Arthur. 

“ His Excellency the Eight Hon. Lord Ellenborough.” 


[Memorandum.— Confidential.] 

ON THE MEANS OF OBTAINING WATEE IN THE 
BED SEA AND ON ITS SHOEES. 

“ Yessels bound up the Eed Sea may water, before 
entering it, either at Maculla (on the Arabian coast) 
or at the Tayarah Wells (on the African coast), nearly 
opposite Aden. 

“ The country round Tayarah is a low sandy 
desert. When visited by Lieutenant Barker, of the 
Indian Navy, in the ‘Euphrates,’ fourteen tons of 
Avater were taken in fi’om wells not sixty yards from 
the beach. They are sunk about four feet through 
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sand, and about two more through the subjacent rock, 
wlmn a fine spring is found, which would apparently 
supply any quantity. These wells are kept covered 
over by the natives. Perhaps it would be desirable 
to cause them to be examined. 

• “ Aden itself cannot well furnish a large supply 
of water at present^ owing to the state of the wells 
and reservoirs, and their distance from the landing- 
place. This defect may, however, be remedied here- 
after by clearing out the old wells and sinking new 
ones, and directions have been given on the subject. 

“ At Camaran Island there are deep wells, with good 
■water, a mile from the shore. The anchorage is good. 

“ At Jedda, water of unpleasant but wholesome 
quality may be procured without difficulty. 

“ At "Wedge there is anchorage ground and good 
water. 

“ Water, in any quantity and of good quality, may 
be procured at Torr (in the Sea of Suez, on the 
western side of the peninsula of Mount Sinai), from 
wells near the beach. The anchorage is good. 

Fresh water is obtainable near the sea and 
surface, more frequently than is generally supposed, 
in such localities as Tayarah, Aboukir, and the 
islands of Bassein and Bombay, where the coast is 
a sandy flat ; and good water is often found at the 
depth of a few feet a very short distance from high- 
water mark. 

“ It might be worth while to supply vessels with 
iron cylinders in lengths, instead of casks, with a 
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view to making experiments on tlie coasts of tlie 
Red Sea. In Captain Moresby’s ‘Survey’ of this sea 
many places are laid down as affording good water, 
but not always in great quantity or in the neigb- 
bourhood of good anchorage.” 


London, February 4 1842. ; 

“ My BEAK Lord Ellenboeough, 

“ I sent you a letter by the India House this 
morning, with some papers which I had sent to Lord 
Stanley yesterday respecting the proposed instruction 
and the alteration of the plan for operations in 1842, 
which papers will give you an epitome of the history 
of the transaction. Since I wrote to you I have 
received the instruction, which Lord Stanley will 
send you by this messenger, with a note of which 
I enclose a copy, and I likewise enclose the copy of 
my answer : from all these papers you will see what 
I think of this scheme. We should have adopted 
it in September-October if we had had, and had 
believed, the facts of the anchorage, &c. 

“ Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

“ WELLmGTOJV. 

“ I send this to Mr. Melville, in hopes that it may 
be in time to go with my other letter sent to him 
this morning. “ Ever yours most sincerely, 

“ Wellis-gtoer 
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“ London, March 16, 1842. 

“ My deaf. Lord Fitzgerald, 

“ I perused last niglxt all the papers in the 
hox whicli you sent me. There is one thing quite 
clear. No man in this country can tell what was the 
real state of affairs north of Peshawur on or about 
the 15th of January. 

“ In respect to the question which you ashed me, 
my opinion is, that you ought to send by sea, at as 
eai-ly a period as you can between the 1st of April 
and 1st of July, all the troops that are or may be 
disposable from hence under the Government of the 
East Indies. 

“ Each detachment of them should go into the 
Cape. 

“ The Governor-General should be informed of 
the date of departure of each detachment or regiment 
from England, and the probable date of its arrival 
at the Cape; and he should be desired to take care 
that each detachment or regiment should there have 
orders to proceed thence to Bombay, or to Fort 
St. George, or to Fort William, or to Singapore— 
observing always that ships must not be ordered to 
Fort St. George to arrive there after the 1st of 
October. 

“ I mention this, as the month of October is the 
period at wdiich Lord Auckland states that it rvould 
be desirable that the troops should arrive in India. 

“ I calculate that the whole voyage, including the 
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stoppage at the Cape, to either side of the penin- 
sula, to Port William or Singapore, would take from 
tliree to six months, if the number of ships sailing 
together is small, two, three, or four. 

The Governor- General can be communicated with 
from hence in six weeks. 

“ He can reckon on his orders reaching the Cape 
in the same length of time, and it is best that he 
should order the reinforcements to the spot at which 
they should be required. 

“ I do not believe that the upper part of the Indus, 
or any of its tributary streams, is practicable as the 
communication for an army. 

“ But there must he more information upon that 
point in your office than I can have. At all events, 
I would not give one pin for the assistance of a body 
of troops just landed from its ships, on any part of 
the Indus or its tributary streams. 

“ To render an army effective, or even otherwise 
than an useless burthen, it must be able to move, and 
must have means of conveyance for its provisions, 
stores, and equipments, such as camels, horses, mules, 
bullocks, or carts drawn by any of the three latter. 
See Sir Robert Sale’s difficulties at Jellalabad. He 
was strong enough to hold his front, but he could 
not march to the assistance of Cabul ; he had no con- 
veyance. Indeed, the distress at Cabul was owing 
to the loss of all their means of conveyance, want of 
forage, and consequent inability to move, 

“ Then see upon what their means of conveyance 
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depend ; not upon having the animals alone, but 
there must likewise be people to take care of and 
drive them. 

“ At Peshawur, it appears by the papers which 
I read last night that they have camels, but no 
sowars or drivers. 

“ Tiie owners w^ould not let them on hire with 
tbeir drivers. To buy them would have been useless, 
as the public departments had not people to take 
care of and drive them. 

“ All this is unintelligible in a country like this, 
in which fortunately the difference between an army 
and a fleet is not very accurately known and felt, 

“ But this is the case ; and the knowledge that it 
is so will point out the difficulty of settling here to 
what point in the East Indies these reinforcements 
ought to be sent. 

“ Wherever each detachment of them goes it must 
be to join other corps, and to perform certain 
fixed operations by movement, for which previous 
preparation must be made by having for them means 
of conveyance, &c. 

“ Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

(Signed) “Wellington,” 


“ Strathfleldsaye, March 30, 1842. 

“ My deae Loeb Ellbnboeough, 

“The time is approaching for the despatch 
of the April overland despatch, by which you will 
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expect to hear from me. But up to this moment we 
have not a line of official intelligence, or, indeed, of 
any upon which any man can fely, from the seat of 
the war upon the North-West frontier, so as to be 
able to make up his mind and form a judgment of 
the state of affairs in the commencement of the month 
of January. 

“ The Cabinet have determined to send to India 
a large reinforcement of European troops, and Lord 
Fitzgerald will probably have sent you a copy of a 
letter which I wrote to him some time ago, in which 
I recommended a course of measures to be adopted 
in relation to these reinforcements which wmald 
leave to your option to have them arrive either on 
the west or on the east coast of the peninsula of 
India, or at Singapore, according as you might con- 
sider it most convenient to reinforce the Presidency 
of Bombay, or that of Fort St. George, or that of 
Fort William, or the troops in the China Seas. 

“I have, besides, written to Lord Fitzgerald a long 
letter upon reinforcements of the native armies at each 
of the three Pi’esidencies in European officers as well 
as in men, of which he will, of course, send you a 
copy by the overland despatch. You will see that I 
have suggested that the details of the execution of 
these measures should be left to yourself. 

“Although I cannot form an exact judgment of 
what was the state of affairs at the seat of the war in 
January, l am convinced that it was very disastrous, 
and that our moral force and our political power and 
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influence ■will have received a blow, from the effects 
of which we shall not recover for some time. 

“ Tliere is not a Moslem heart in Asia, from Pekin 
to Constantinople, which will not vibrate when re- 
flecting upon the fact that the European ladies and 
other females attached to the troops at Cabul were 
made over to the tender mercies of the Moslem chief 
who, with his own hand, murdered Sir William 
Macnaghten, the representative of the British 
Grovernment at the Court of the Sovereign of 
Afghanistan. 

“ It is impossible that that fact should not produce 
a moral effect injurious to British influence and 
power throughout the whole extent of Asia, and par- 
ticularly among the Moslem population of the British 
dominions in the peninsula of India and the depend- 
encies thereof, such as Arcot, the Nizam’s dominions, 
the kingdom of Oude, Delhi and Agra and their 
dependencies, Allahabad, Eohilcund — in short, where- 
ever there remains established a Moslem population, 
as at Vellore, Seringapatam, &c. 

“ It must like'wise be expected that the military 
events of Afghanistan and the North-West of India, 
in the last months of the year 1841, must affect the 
military spirit and discipline of the troops and their 
military efficiency, more particularly those of the 
Moslem persuasion, of which class, in general, I 
believe that the native regular cavalry of each of the 
three Presidencies is composed, as well as nearly all 
the irregxilar cavalry. 
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“ As far as it is possible to form any judgment 
from tire perusal of the accounts hitherto received, it 
appears that hut little reliance could be placed already 
in the efficiency of the irregular cavalry, and that 
the exertions of the cavalry of the Moslem persuasion 
in the service of the Sikh Government could be as 
little relied upon as those of the cavalry of the same 
class in the service of the East India Company or its 
dependent States. 

“It is impossible that the feelings, opinions, and 
conduct of this class of men should not be influenced 
in some degl’ee by the general Moslem feeling 
throughout India, and I must add, all Asia, of the 
state of our political influence and power. 

“It is impossible forme to reflect upon this melan- 
choly state of affairs in the East without expressing 
my apprehensions that it has in part been occasioned 
by the misconduct, in a military view, of the troops, 
particularly at and in the neighbourhood of Cabul. 
It is true that we have not distinct repoi'ts of any- 
thing that has occurred, much less of any operations. 
But what I have seen has left an impression upon 
my mind that a little more vigour in the exercise of 
the limited command over the operations of the 
troops at Cabul, which the commanding officer had, 
and greater activity and energy, would have pre- 
served the superiority which has always been the 
portion of the troops of the East India Company in 
Asia — would have been attended by the consequence 
of affording supplies of forage and provisions for the 
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troops, and would have prevented the extermination, 
distress, and loss which have been the consequence 
of the daily increasing want of such necessary sup- 
plies, and the final recoui’se to negotiation and capi- 
tulation after the troops had shown that their military 
qualities had become greatly deteriorated. 

“ It is impossible not to see and feel for these cir- 
cumstances, and to consider them well in discussing 
the measures to be adopted hereafter. It is for this 
reason that I have adverted to them so particularly. 
It is true that we shall have in India an European 
army as well disciplined and more numerous than 
ever, and measures have been suggested for rein- 
forcing the European officers in the native regiments 
and battalions of all the armies, who are the founda- 
tion and instruments of their discipline and the soul 
of their military spirit and efficiency. It may be 
hoped that in time these may be restored. But in 
the meantime we have great difficulties to contend 
with. 

“ It is impossible for me to form a judgmient of 
what ought to be the political object to be attained 
in the North-West of India after the termination of 
this campaign, and of the season for all operations, 
I enniiot tell in what state affairs will have been left 
in Ai'ghanistan. I confess that I am ignorant. 1 
have never had an opportunity of knowing what 
was the exact state of our engagements towards 
Shah Shoojah, and of the state of his execution of 
the counterpart’’ thereof, at the i»eriod at which the 
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insurrection broke out in the neighbourhood of Cabul 
in October-iSrovember 1841. The circumstances 
attending the breaking out of that rebellion, ._as 
stated by Sir W. Macnaghten in a despatch to the 
late Governor-General, proved the existence of the 
grossest treachery on the part of the native officers 
of the Shah’s Government at Oabul, and, if not 
treachery, the most lamentable weakness in the 
character of the Shah himself, and their immediately 
removing him. 

“ It will remain for the British Government in 
India to determine what course it will take in relation 
to its engagements in Central Asia. 

“ Whether we are to act offensively, and enter the 
country again, or to carry on our operations with 
more caution, I earnestly recommend that we should 
consider maturely our main position in Hindostan. 
That should be effectually secured without loss of 
time as the first step to be taken, not only for our 
permanent security, but to restore our military repu- 
tation and the political influence and power resulting 
from it — the discipline, the efficiency, the military 
spirit and confidence of our native army, and the 
advantages which a long course of wisdom in council, 
activity, energy, and gallantry in action had given 
us, and which have been lost, I hope only for a slunf 
period of time, if we adopt wdse measures to provide 
for our permanent security. 

“ Looking at our position in the jSrorth-'\7est, I sec 
upon the river Sutlej a short line of defence, covercl 
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by tlie Punjab and its rivers, with the Grovernment 
of which country we are in alliance. It is true that 
the Sikh G-overnment is in an unsettled state, and 
not what it was when governed by Runjeet Sing 
at the commencement of the war in Afghanistan. 
But the weakness of the government, or the absence 
of all government, in the Punjab, and the possi- 
bility of hostility in that part of the Sikh State, would 
be an additional inducement to the British Govern- 
ment to attend to the defences of our own weakest 
frontier, even if the consequences of the state of 
confusion in the government of the Punjab should 
eventually require the active interference of the 
British Government in order to settle the government 
of a country where tranquillity is so essential to its 
own protection and safety, 

“ The attention of the British Government has 
long and frequently been called to the state and 
means of defence of the cities of Delhi and Agra. 
Both are too extensive ever to become what would 
bo termed good fortresses. 

“But lai’ge sums of money have been laid out 
upon Delhi, which was closed in some years ago by a 
bastioned enceinte in good repair, and it required 
only to be properly armed with ordnance of sufficient 
calibre, with serviceable carriages, and to be supplied 
with stores for the defence of the place, as well as 
for the supply of an army to be employed in its front, 
in order to render all the service which could be 
expected from such a place. 
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“The extent and nature of the population of the 
j)lace — Delhi being the seat of the Court of the 
Mogul, still existing there, and there being there 
many Moslem families of antiquity and rank in the 
empire— would require a large garrison. But I should 
think but ill of the British engineers if they could 
not place a work in the centre of the buildings of the 
town in such a position as to render hopeless all 
attempts at insurrection in the city. 

“ Considering the nature of the misfortunes which 
have recently occurred, and the possibility of a 
general Moslem reaction throughout the peninsula of 
India, I should be of opinion that no siiigle measure 
that could be adopted would appear to be so appro- 
priate as to secure the possession and the utility of 
the city of Delhi. It happens, likewise, that there is 
none for which there would be such facility. All. 
that is required is to send officers to the spot, with a 
corps of pioneers and authority to hire workmen to 
complete what has been commenced (and, as I under- 
stand, well, from the perusal of the documents sent 
to me), and fill the place with the ordnance and stores 
and ordnance carriages necessary for its defence, and 
to enable the general commanding all the North- 
West frontier to depend upon the fortress of Delhi 
for the depot of his ammunition and stores. Con- 
sidering that there is a communication by water 
between Fort William and Delhi, there can be no 
difficulty in attaining these objects. 

“ I have not so much information about Agra as I 
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have about Delhi ; but, judging from the accounts 
which I have, I should say that there is at Agra 
of fortification only a castle. That oug’ht to be put 
in a complete state of defence, and well armed with 
ordnance of large calibres and serviceable carriages, 
and provided wfith stores for its defence. If the 
works should entirely command the buildings of the 
town, this measure would be more important. 

“Storehouses should then be constructed, either 
inside or outside of the works of the castle, particu- 
larly if the fire from the works of the castle could 
protect them; which, when completed, should be 
filled with ordnance and stores, as an additional tem- 
porary depot to be used by the general officer com- 
manding on the frontier, in the rear of his left. 

“ Besides these measures at Agra, for the execution 
and completion of which there would be the same 
facilities as I have above described to exist for the 
execution of what is required at Delhi, viz., water 
communication with Port William. 

“In addition to these, I would earnestly recom- 
mend that the state of the fortress of Allahabad, at 
the confluence of the Jumna and G-anges, should be 
examined, and that its works and buildings should 
be put in repair, and measures adopted to fill its 
magazines with ordnance and stores, so as to render 
that fortress likewise of utility in the general defence 
of the frontier in case of attack from the North-West, 
and in case of the necessity for operations in Bundel- 
cuud or towards Gwalior or Hindostan. 
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“ While these measures should be in the course of 
execution, it would be necessary that an army should 
be assembled towards the Sutlej. 

“ The right of this army should rest upon the 
Himalaya mountains, the possession of which should 
be secured by being occupied by troops as far to the 
westw^ard as possible, at least to Hagisore. 

“ It has been recommended to fortify the castle of 
Ferozepore on the Sutlej, But this measure was 
recommended principally with a view' t6 render that 
town a commercial depot and bazaar in relation with 
the commercial navigation of the Indus. Whatever 
may be the view's of the Grovernment in that respect, 
I ■would recommend, as a measure of military pre- 
caution, the construction of a secure work on the site 
of the castle of Ferozepore. This, with a barrack or 
cantonment at Loodianah, secured by a good redoubt, 
would be all that would be necessary in the way of 
w'ork on that part of the position. 

“ Grood lines of road should, however, be marked 
out, and bridges constructed over the rivers and 
rivulets crossing the same, from Allahabad and Agra 
to the Sutlej. 

“An army in this position might maintain itself. 
It might move forward into the Punjab, whether as 
an offensive movement, with a view to conquest, or 
as one defensive, with a view to attack its enemy 
at the passage of some of the rivers in that country, 
or to threaten the communications of an enemy 
advancing from the north-west. 
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“The countries of the protected Sikh chieftains 
would be in the rear of the army ; and, as they are 
highly cultivated and fertile, would afford supplies of 
provisions and forag’e during any length of time 
during which it might be necessary to detain the 
army in that position. 

“ These Sikh chieftains, the Rajah of Pattialah and 
others, ought to be conciliated, and their light cavalry 
taken into the service of the army. They will thus 
feel an additional interest in the defence of that 
frontier. 

“ Care must be taken to secure the island of Buk- 
kur, on the Indus, near the junction of the Sutlej 
and Ghara, and on the communication vdth Shikar- 
pore; and there should be a tite-du-pont on each 
bank of the Indus, so as to secure the bridges at 
that important point, and at all times the commu- 
nication. 

“ These measures once adopted, and the discipline, 
spirit, and confidence of the army restored, we might 
look with security to the defence of our North-West 
frontier against any enemy, however formidable, 
from the westward. Our army upon the Sutlej, 
supported by the fortresses of Delhi, Agra, and Alla- 
habad, and having the protected Sikh States behind 
it, could not be forced in its front or turned by its 
right. 

“An enemy, to attack by its left, must get into 
the sandy deserts, where neither provisions, water, 
nor forage can be found. 
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While these measures will be in the course of 
execution on the North-West frontier, it will be 
necessary to attend to the kingdom of Oude, to the 
province of Eohileund, and wherever else in the 
provinces under the government of Foit William 
and its dejDendencies there should be any collection 
of iuliabitants of the Moslem persuasion. 

“ It might possibly be desirable to place the regi- 
ments of tlie army generally in camps, and to keep 
them in movement through the country, in separate 
columns, even though foiining part of corps of oljserva- 
tion. The advantages of these measures woiild not 
be conlined to the preservation of the peace of the 
country. They would tend to revive and confirm 
the discipline, subordination, and military spiirit of 
the native army, and to restore confidence in the 
power and resources of the British Government. 

“Before I turn away from the Bengal provinces 
and the security of the North-West frontier, I wish 
to advert to the advantages which may be derived 
from that object from the positions of the Bombay 
army on the Lower Indus and in Scinde. 

“I have already recommended that the island of 
Bukkur, in the Indus, at the junction of the Sutlej 
and Ghara, should be secured by works, and that 
thei'o should be a tete-du-pont on each bank of the 
Indus, for the security of the communication with 
each. 

“ Hyderabad ought to be maintained, and such 
other parts in Scinde, partieularly on the left bank 
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of the Indus, as will tend to secure that possession. 
The Government of Bombay oug-ht, besides, at all 
times, to have gninboats and others propelled by 
steam in that river, so as to command its navigation 
and to prevent the passage of freebooters from the 
right to the left bank. The security of Scinde, 
which will be promoted by the possession of the 
passage by the island of Bukkur, will tend to give 
further security to the left flank of the army on the 
Sutlej, which might be considered to be in a 
position not to be attacked by any force which could 
be brought against it from Central Asia. An army 
in this position could be attacked only in front ; and 
we need not be apprehensive of such attacks by any 
numbers which Central Asia can produce, even sup- 
ported by the Sikhs of the Punjab, if our measures 
should be effectual in restoring the discipline, subor- 
dination, military spirit, and confidence of our native 
army. 

“ But I should not perform my duty to my satis- 
faction, either by you or towards the public, if I did 
not point out to you an evil, the existence of which 
has been the cause of much of the disaster w'hich has 
occurred, and of the existing state of affairs. ■ 

“ I mean the great military powers with which it 
has been the practice of all the Governments in India 
to extend the Political Besidents with the several 
native Powers, and even what are called the Agents 
of the Governor-General, whether resident within 
the British territories or beyond the frontier. 
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“ It is reasonable enongb that where the Sovereign 
ptiys a subsidy to the British Government for tlie 
service of a body of British troops stationed within 
his territory, the diplomatic agent of the British 
Government should have a control over the operations 
of the troops, and that these should not be involved 
in military operations for the service of the subsi- 
dising Sovereign without the knowledge and even 
the requisition of the Eesident. But there sliould be 
limits to these powers given to Political gents. 
They should be required not to make such requi- 
sitions without previous conference and concert with 
the commanding officer of the troops ; a perfect 
knowledge on his part of what it is desired that he 
should do ; his satisfaction that the means at his dis- 
position are sufficient to attain the object in view ; 
and that he will be supported as he ought to be by 
all the power of the State, civil as well as military, in 
order to provide for his supplies, for his communi- 
cations, and the security of his rettirn to his original 
position with honour. 

“ These communications between political agents 
and commanding officers were the common practice 
in old times. Nay, it is the practice in Europe. 
When I commanded the Army of Occupation, as it 
was called, in France, I was in constant, almost daily, 
correspondence with a conference of diplomatic 
agents at Paris, who kept me informed of all that 
passed; and I could receive and act upon no 
communication of importance from the French 
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Q-overnmeiit excepting through the channel of this 
conference. 

“ But the position filled by Sir William Macnaghten 
was by no means similar to that of the Eesidents at 
the Courts of the native States in India which paid 
subsidies for the service of troops, or to that of the 
Conference of Ministers at Paris after the Peace of 
1815. 

“ He directed all the operations of the troops, not 
immediately by communication from himself to the 
general commanding-in-chief, or to the commanding 
officer of a detachment from the army, but by order 
of his inferior political agent or deputy posted with 
such detachment. 

“Thus, when orders were sent from Cabul to 
General Sale, to march from Jellalabad to Cabul, 
to support the troops at Cabul, they were not sent by 
General Elphinstone, commanding the troops at 
Cabul, to General Sale, commanding the troops at 
Jellalabad, but by Sir William Macnaghten, the Eesi- 
dent at the Court of Shah Shoojah, to Captain 
Macgregor, his deputy, with General Sale’s division 
at Jellalabad. 

“In the same manner General Nott, who com- 
manded a corps of five thousand men at Candahar. 
He had with him a political agent, named Eawlinson, 
employed by Sir William Macnaghten in correspond- 
ence vdth natives of all classes and parties at Herat, 
in and out of Candahar. 

“ I have lately had before me, sent from Bombay, 
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a correspondence between the commanding officer of 
the troops, General Nott, and this gentleman, in 
wlu’ch the latter requires the former to march out of 
Candaliar, and to attack a Ixidj of rebels assembling’ 
at a place called Dehla, at the distance of some miles 
from Candahar. This operation must liave been pre- 
ceded by others, to force the Dooranies resident in 
Candahar to quit the place, or to destroy them if they 
should refuse. And, after all, the risk of the opera- 
tion was aggravated by that of the loss of the place. 
While it shoidd be in the course of being carried on, 
General ISTott stood firm, and did not attend to tliis 
requisition. 

“ But the reason for which I have drawn your 
attention so particularly to the existing system is, 
that it is a novelty and an abuse of modern times, 
arising out of jealousy of the power of military 
officers. But the consequence of its existence is, that 
the general and superior officers of the army— who, 
after all, must command and be responsible for the 
operations of the troojis in action against the enemy 
• — will undertake nothing, be responsible for nothing, 
except to obey the orders which the political agent or 
his dejmties think proper to give them, A considera- 
tion of this state of things will show cleai’ly the cause 
of the losses in Afghanistan in the last five months 
of 1841, and particularly of the want of energy and 
enterprise at Cabul during the period which elapsed 
from the commencement of the insxirrection of the 
Ghibies in October 1841 to Januarv 1842. 
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“In a former letter I pointed ont to jon the 
measures winch I recommended for your consideration 
in case you should find it necessary to carry on ope- 
rations in the Ava territories, as well as in China 
and likewise to hold in readiness a corps of observe’ 
tion in the provinces of Bahar and Benares, in order 
to provide against any attack hy the Nepaulese. 
Ihese measures referred principally to the state of 
affairs in the Deccan. I recommended that the sub- 
sidiary force serving with the Alzam, as welf’as 
troops in Mysore, and those in the countries ceded 
by the Nizam to the East India Company at the com- 
mencement of the century, and those in^the province 
of Arcot and in the territories under the Government 
of Fort St. George, should be put under arms, and 
collected in the field in readiness to be moved to anv 
quarter in which an inclination should be manifested 
on the part of any class to take advantage of the diffi- 
culties of the moment to oppose in arms the authority 
ot the Government of the East India Company 
. “The events referred to in this letter are more 
likely to make an impression calculated to be followed 
by consequences injurious to the Government than 
those at that time in my contemiilation. And I 
earnestly recommend to you to adopt measures which 
will give to your Government the advantage of 
appearing to be, and of being, in readiness to maintain 
the British government and power in India. These 
with the other measures recommended in this letter 
will all tend to the same object-that of relieving ymm 
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Government from the consequences of the impression 
produced by the recent disasters north of the Indus. 

“Your position is an unfortunate one, and it is 
painful to consider of it. But I think that I have 
suggested to you the measures best calculated lo 
restore our strength, to secure our position, to acquire 
the confidence of our subjects, our dependents, and 
our allies, and particularly of our army, by the re- 
establishment of its discipline and subordination, the 
restoration of its military spirit and confidence. 

“ If you should succeed in these measures you will 
save the British nation from the ruin and disgrace 
of the loss of this great empire, and you will acquire, 
throughout the world the reputation and i*espect 
which vou deserve. 

“ It is impossible to impress upon you too strongly 
the notion of the importance of the restoration of our 
reputation in the East. Our enemies — in France, the 
L^nited States, and wherever found- — -are now rejoicing 
in triumph upon our disasters and degradation. You 
will teacli them that their triumph is premature. 

“ If anything else should occur to me you shall 
liear from me. 

“Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

“Wellington.” 


" StiutMeldnayc, April 2, 1842. 

“ My dear Lord Ellenborough, 

“ As I have another day, it appears to me that 
I may as well advert in more detail to the position of 
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yoTir army towards the Sutlej. My notion would 
be to place the right of your army at or about Sir- 
hind, occupying with light troops the mountainous 
range, particularly on the Upper Sutlej, and on 
your right and your left extending towards or to 
Ferozepore. You should have posts in front of 
your army towards the Sutlej at Ranagepole, and 
other advantageous parts, to enable the general in 
command to know what is passing on the river in 
his front. 

“This position would be an excellent defensive 
one, from which you could with facility move on an 
offensive plan. I would recommend you to add to 
the equipment of the army pontoons for the foima- 
tion of a bridge. I see that when the armies were 
lately on the Sutlej there was a difficulty in pro- 
curing boats, particularly for the fonnation of the 
bridges at the Island of Bukkur. It might be 
desirable to pass the river on a defensive plan of 
operations at short notice; and it would be very 
desirable to avoid the delay of collecting boats to 
form a bridge. 

“ If the protected Sikh States could be organised 
on a defensive system, they would afford you the 
assistance of an excellent light cavalry, and some 
matchlock men, who would be of use. 

“ Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

“ Wellington . 

His Excollency the Lord Ellenboroiigh, 

‘‘ Go vcriior-Gciieral, Fort William, Bengal/' 
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“ London, April 6, 1842j 10 A.M. 

“ Mr DEAR Lord Fitzgerald, 

“I received last night the papers in the box 
which you sent me yesterday evening. I have 
nothing to add to my letters recently written to 
Lord Ellenborough. 

“ The course of his policy, whether or not to 
maintain a military position, wall have been decided 
long before the despatch of this night can reach him, 
and the state of the season will have enabled him to 
withdraw his troops from all the parts still occupied 
west of the Indus, if he should have determined to 
withdraw, or to support them adequately if he should 
have determined to maintain them. 

“ I am very glad to see such good accounts of the 
state of the Sikh Government. It must be very 
desirable to maintain its existence in the Punjab. 
But this I must say, if we are to maintain our posi- 
tions in Afghanistan, we ought to have Peshawur, 
the Khyber Pass, Jellalabad, and the passes between 
that post and Cabul. 

“ But I would prefer to leave the Sikhs in posses- 
sion of their Punjab. If we push to the west at all, 
it ought to be in the hills towards the sources of the 
rivers by which the Punjab is watered and defended, 
that is to say Cashmere. 

“I have always entertained this opinion; but I 
would prefer to leave the Sikhs as they are, and if 
possible to maintain peace. 
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“There are some points in these papers npon 
which it will be desirable that Lord Ellenborough 
should have the opinion of the Court of Directors, as 
they contain matters of organisation, and therefore 
I trouble you upon them. 

“ One of these is the formation of invalid corps of 
Sepoys to be employed in garrisons. No European 
officers are to be employed with these corps. Against 
this system I protest. 

“ It is neither more nor less than localising still 
fui’ther the native army. No local army can be 
trusted, excepting that of the East India Company. 
Tdie cause of the distinction between that and the 
other local armies is, that its officers are English 
gentlemen, each of whom looks to his return to his 
own country after the period of his service, and his 
retirement with honour and in comfort. Nobody 
could trust a native battalion, or even company, 
excepting detached from a battalion commanded by 
European officers, in any garrison such as Delhi, 
Agra, Allahabad, Ferozepore. 

“ Putting out of the question the example and 
military spirit of the European officer, nobody could 
trust the native officer in the moment of difficulty or 
danger, or even crisis. 

“ Who could trust a Moslem in command at 
any of the places above-mentioned at this period? 
A Hindoo native officer would not be obeyed in 
such critical times by the Sepoys of the Moslem 
persuasion. 
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“ Another point requiring attention is the re- 
organisation of the regiments, of which I take ofii- 
cers and men have been destroyed in the late dis- 
astrous operations. 

“ These regiments must be filled up by men ; and the 
ofiScers still alive, whether European or native, should 
continue to be the officers thereof; each in his rank 
and with his pretensions. But it must be obvious 
tljat no regulation can be carried into execution in a 
manner and to a degree to occasion an absurdity. 

“ For instance, an ensign or a lieutenant has 
been a year in the country, and has, or has not, 
served one campaign. He is to be placed in this 
regiment newly formed, with his rank o&dL p7'etensions. 
These last might bring him to be first for promotion 
to be a captain, or even to be a captain, and to com- 
mand possibly the battalion in the absence of the 
field officers. This must be an absurdity. 

“ In my opinion the pretension to promotion in 
these extraordinary times should be founded on at 
least two years’ service present with the regiment. 
In case such foundation should not exist, I would 
then submit that advantage should be taken to pro- 
mote to be captain a lieutenant of another regiment, 
who should have served, and have been distinguished, 
and for whom no opportunity of promotion should 
exist in his own regiment. 

“ Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

(Signed) “ Wellixgtox. 

The Riglit iluHourable Lord FitxgexTtld 
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AlMabacl, June 7, 1842. 

‘‘ My dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ I cannot say how deeply indebted I am to yon 
for the full communication of your opinion upon the 
position in which the late reverses in Afghanistan 
have placed us, and upon the measures to be adopted. 
I really believe that we have now nothing to fear as 
regards the spirit of the army. The late successes 
in Upper Afghanistan have been carefully made 
known to all the troops and treated as a great vic- 
tory ; and the admirable conduct of the garrison of 
Jellalabad has been noticed and rewarded in a man- 
ner which Sir Eobert Sale tells me has gone straight 
to the heart of good soldiers. The whole army, 
officers and men, feel that they serve under a Govern- 
ment which can appreciate good service and will 
always do justice to them. Eecruits — very fine re- 
cruits — come rapidly in, and we shall soon have an 
army sufficiently strong for any purpose ; that is, 
when we get back the troops from the Indus ; but 
certainly at present we are much pressed. There is 
just now a plundering expedition of Bondelas in 
Rohilcund, which makes it necessary, even at this 
season, to send regular troops from Banda and 
Cawnpore to protect Oalpee and Hammeerpore. Ruth 
has been plundered, and they are marching on 
Koouch — about 1200 strong at Ruth, but probably 
stronger now. 

“ I think it will be necessary to have, as soon as 
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tLe rains are over, a movable camp in BnndelcnuJ, 
wbicli would first be formed at Jbansi, near wbicb, 
at Tehree, there has been for some time a very un- 
necessary assemblage of a body of 10,000 or 12,000 
armed men on the occasion of a disputed guardian- 
ship to a young rajah. Two regular regiments of 
infantry and a regiment of irregular cavalry, added 
to the Bundelcund legion (1500 strong), and Scin- 
diali’s contingent of nearly the same force, would-be 
sufficient for this purpose. 

“ There have been disturbances for a considerable 
time in the northern part of the Nizam’s dominions, 
and there is a disjiosition to revive Pindaree habits 
along the Nerbudda. I shall therefore bring to- 
gether, after the rains, a movable force upon the 
Taptee and Neihudda, and 1 at present think of 
placing it under the command of General Charles 
Napier. 

“ I have written to the Commander-in-Chief re- 
questing him to suggest the details of these arrange- 
ments. 

“I have, after communicating with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, issued an order for the assembling 
of an army of reserve in the division of Sirhind 
(that is, either at Kumaul or Perozejiore) in Novem- 
ber. It will consist of twelve regiments of infantry, 
of which four will be European, of five regiments of 
I'egular cavalry (including the 16tb Lancers), and of 
two regiments of irregular cavalry. There will be 
four troops of horse artillery and thrc'o batteries 
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of foot artillery. Tlie total force will be 15,000 
inen. 

“ I trust that tliese measures will render un- 
necessary the formation of any movable camp on 
the Nepaul frontier ; but possibly this may be 
required too. 

“ I g’o into camp on the 15th of October at Oawn- 
pore. I shall join the army of reserve in December, 
and have an interview probably with the Lahore 
chief. 

“ On the side of Afghanistan General England 
passed the Kojuk range without difficulty, having 
easily, with 2500 men, overcome the same resistance 
by wdrich he was before repulsed. I think it pro- 
bable that the enemy had collected all his strength 
against Kelat-i-Ghilzie, while a brigade of Major- 
General Nott’s was assisting Genei'al England’s 
march over the Kojuk Pass. I regret to say that in 
Major-General Nott I do not entei'tain the smallest 
confidence as an officer. He is a brave man ; but his 
own troops do not respect him as a general. There 
is such a real madness in some military men, and in 
all political men, with’ respect to Afghanistan, that I 
am convinced every pretext will he sought to remain 
there, without an attainable object as regards the 
army at Oandahar, without adequate means of mo^■e- 
ment, and without communication. 

“ Every possible effort is making to procure camels 
below the Passes, and I think that by the begin- 
ning of the cold weather this army will be able to 
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move as a tolerably well equipped army to Quetta, 
fuid tbence to the Indus. 

“ .Major-General Pollock’s army is yet more desti- 
tute of tbe means of movement than that of llajor- 
General ISTott’s. The camels (2400) were hired only 
to Jellalabad. Some drivers would not go beyond 
Peshawur. Of the Government camels (1600) many 
have been stolen and lost. There is a difficulty there, 
too, aiising out of the season, not insurmountable 
however. A greater difficulty exists in the influence 
of the political agents, the men anxious for revenge, 
and the others naturally clinging to the hope of 
relieving the prisoners. All tliese, since his anah^al 
at Jellalabad, have got round Major-General Pollock ; 
have led him to misunderstand the plainest instruc- 
tions, to miscalculate the vralue of objects, and to 
act upon the passion of otbei’s, not upon his own 
reason. 

“He, too, will hardly now move before October. 

“At Cabul, Mohammed Akbar is about to get 
possession of the Bala-Hissar, and the Thalis money 
and our guns, unless indeed some gallant Arabs who 
are there should succeed in beating him ; but they 
can hardly hold out long. 

“ As there is now no Government in Afghanistan 
capable of executing the Tripartite Treaty, and as 
the object of that treaty is now obviously unattain- 
able, I have directed Mr. Clerk to j^ropose to the 
Government of Lahore that the Tripartite Treaty 
should be declared to be at an end ; all such articles 
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of it being however revived as stipulate the recog- 
nition of certain territories as belonging to Lahore, 
and as declare the independence of the Ameers of 
Scinde of the future kings of Cabnl ; I have added 
a provision that Lahore shall not recognise any new 
King of Cabul who shall not have been previously 
recognised by the British Grovernment. 

“ I have not heard — indeed I could not yet have 
heard — how this proposition has been received. 

I have already, as you are aware, said what I 
could to dissuade the Sikhs (or rather Dhian Singh 
and Grholab Singh, the Jumnoo Eajahs) from their 
wild views of conquest beyond the Himalayas. 
They appear to have been anticipated and beaten 
there, which will teach them reason better than I 
could. I have at the same time not discouraged 
another folly of theirs — that of advancing their 
frontier towards Cabul. I have not objected to 
their moving forward on the left bank of the Cabul 
River, and I have acquiesced in their wish to occupy 
Jellalabad when we leave it. If they accede to this 
arrangement, and endeavour to carry it out, we shall 
have placed an irreconcilable enemy to the Afghans 
between them and us, and hold that enemy to the 
J^ fghans, occupied as he must be in defending him- 
self against them, in entire subjection to us by our 
position upon the Sutlej, within a few marches of 
Ilrnritsir and Lahore. Such I wish to make our 
position on our Korth-Western frontier. I have 
written for more information than I have as to the 
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Island of Bukkur and tlie town of Sukkur. That 
town of Sukkur must be our tHe-dv.-pont upon the 
right hank of the Indus and the island a citadel. 
I have asked the Court to send me six more steamers 
for the Indus. I have ordered round to the Indus 
the two in the Euphrates, and there are now, I 
think, two, if not three, there, with from seven to 
ten ir(^ steamers. I can command the river from 
its mouth to Ferozepore. I do not intend to 
give up Kurachee. Thus I shall be able to thi’ow 
troops from Bombay upon the right bank of the 
Indus, and Kurachee being our port, I hope the day 
will come when our iron steamers from that place 
will take officers arriving from Aden and Suez up at 
once to the Sutlej. 

“ Immediately on the receipt of your letter of the 
30th of March I wrote to the Oommander-in-Chief, 
and to the engineer officer, as to Delhi and Agra. I 
transmit their rejffies, which I only received to-day. 
I shall, as privately as I can, manage that such mea- 
sures as can be taken shall be adopted for the secu- 
rity of the magazine at Delhi- The transfer of the 
palace, which the Gommander-in-Chief calls the 
citadel, has always been with me a very great object. 
It is now become much greater than it was; but I 
cannot venture to entrust the Lieut. -Governor and 
his manager at Delhi, Mr, Metcalfe, with the nego- 
tiation of so very delicate a matter, and I must post- 
pone the affair till I am there myself in the beginning 
of November, when I can manage to have 5000 
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troops. I think it must be done ; but we must pay 
for it. 

“ Allahabad is in a very good state. There is an 
extensive magazine o:^ stores in it. I do not think 
the powder magazine very safe however. 

“ I am going to give something of military dress 
and discipline to the police, and to make it as good 
as our English police, or as the Irish rathe;^ This 
will alleviate the escort duties of the army, and 
make it possible too to put down plunderers before 
they assume the magnitude of corps of Pindarees. 
The number of the police is very great ; they are 
hardly less numerous than the army. They have 
done very well even without organization and dis- 
cipline. 

“I am in great hopes of seeing Hardinge here 
soon, and then I can make over military matters to 
one who understands them. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever most sincerely yours, ■ 
(Signed) “ Ellbnborough. 

“ To His Grace tlie Duke of Welliiigtoii ” 


Allalialbad, July.6, 1842. 

“ Mr DEAR Duke op Wellington, 

“ As I hear that some of my packets of letters 
sent by the last overland mail reached Bombay in a 
mutilated state, I send you a copy of my last letter. 
I send you likewise two plans of the fortress and 
cantonment, and of the magazine and presidency, at 
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Delhi, with reference to the memorandum upon that 
subject, which I sent by the last mail. 

“ On consideration, I think that anything to be 
done there should be deferred till after the return of 
the armies; and before then I can receive the inti- 
mation of your opinion. 

“Ton will see, on referring to my letter to Major- 
Genei# Pollock, of the 1st of June, that, finding he 
could not return before October, I told him he 
should not be quite inactive in the meantime, but 
make his force felt. He sent a strong brigade 
against Pish Bolah, on the 17th, accordingly; and 
when that returns, he will, I think, go on to Grunda- 
muk. He has 14,000 elective men ; but his caniage 
is no more than sufficient for half his force. Thei’e is 
such a terror amongst the camel-drivers, that they ruir 
off with the camels ; 319 out of 360 ran away the 
other day from Attok. I send you a copy of a letter 
from Captain Abbott, who commanded the artillery 
at the blockade of Jellalabad. He gives a bad picture 
of the state of the army. I am doing all I possibly 
can to send on to it camels and mules ; but I cannot 
make a general, and it wants that more than any- 
thing else. Had he had any real energy, he would 
not have allowed the camels he took with him to be 
sent back. If he had any real mind, he would not 
be in the hands of the boys about him. 

“Mahomed Akbar has got into the Bala-Hissar ; 
but Futteh Jung is there still, with some Hindostanee 
troops. Mahomed Akbar calls him Shah, and is to 
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be vizier over him; but Mahomed Zemaun calls 
himself Shah, too, and has a party and some troops, 
and there may be a fight yet between them ; but 
just as probable another murder. 

“Had Major-General Pollock advanced half ora 
third of his force to Gundamuk, he might have saved 
the Bala-Hissar and made the contest at Cabul last 
much longer. * 

“ General Nott, at Candahar, has been reinforced 
by 3000 camels since he received 2000 with Major- 
General England’s brigade in the beginning of 
May. I think he must now have 7000 camels, and I 
should judge that he had about 10,000 effective men ; 
but he has sent no return. A brigade under Colonel 
Wymer lately relieved the garrison of Kelat-i- 
Ghilzie and destroyed the works there ; and while it 
was away General Nott, with 1600 men, thoroughly 
beat 6000 or 8000 Afghans, who had taken up a posi- 
tion near Candahar. General Nott has thoroughly 
established amongst his troops the feeling of supe- 
riority. His enemy is disheartened, and his army 
very fine and in high spirits ; under all these new 
circumstances, I have thought it right to place 
in General Hott’s hands the decision whether he 
shall retire by Quetta and Sukkur or by Ghuzni and 
Cabul. You will see by my letter, which is en- 
closed, that 1 have placed before him all the dangers 
of a march by Ghuzni, and the certain and easy re- 
tirement of his army by Quetta. On the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that all we desire would be 
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effected by the success of a march by Grbuzni and 
Gabul ; and that the two armies would be disheart- 
ened, and our enemies everywhere encouraged by 
their quick retreat. The ease is one in which, at 
this distance, I could not direct an advance, but, at 
the same time, I should hardly be justified in con- 
tinuing to prohibit it. It is entirely a question of 
commissariat. 

“If General JSTott should move towards Ghuzni, 
General 0. Napier will be sent to Scinde to take 
the command there, and bring all the troops down to 
Sukkur. I have had copies made of tbe letters for 
you. 

“ I forgot to mention that General Pollock has 
got the 4500 Sikhs to cross to the left bank of the 
Cabul river, opposite Jellalabad, so there is no col- 
lision, and his road to the river is clear. General 
Pollock has five companies and three guns at Ali 
Musjid, besides irregulars, and a regiment and five 
companies at Dakha, with five guns and 100 irrregu- 
lar cavalry ; and he can place a regiment at Lundi 
Khana. The Sikhs he is advising to build towers at 
certain places, and to place a corps in one of the 
valleys opening into the pass. 

“My idea is that, after providing for the perfect 
security of his communications. General Pollock 
could move 6000 men to Gabul, to give a hand to 
General Nott, who would arrive with a force of the 
same amount. 

“I have, I hope, at least given some zeal and 

s 2 ■ - 
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energy to the commissariat; and I believe all will be 
done to complete Greneral Pollock’s equipment, and to 
lay in supplies from Jellalabad to Ali Musjid for 
22,000 men, which will be the amount of the united 
forces of Glenerals Nott and Pollock. 

“ The Eajah of Nepaul has amply apologised for 
his unbecoming conduct to the Resident, and I have 
received his messenger with presents. All my plans 
as regards troops for Bundelcund and the Saugor 
district remain as they were. The troubles in both 
those districts are now at an end, and the ablest and 
most energetic man we have, Major Sleeman, who 
has put down the Thugs, is in the middle of Bundel- 
cund. On the Taptee we have got possession of the 
persons of the two leaders, the pretended Appa Sahib 
and another. 

“ There ought to be by this day a whole regiment 
in Asseerghur, with three months’ provisions, and 
the means of moving 400 men ; and I do not think 
it will be now necessary to have more than an 
additional regiment of infantry and half a regiment 
of cavalry in that vicinity ; but wherever we have 
been bearded we should appear in force. 

“ Everything has hitherto favoured the expedition 
to China. The Queen’s troops left Singapore on the 
17th and 19th of May. All the Indian troops, except 
450, had gone on before. These, with all the followers, 
&c., had left the port by the 28th ; one only, the 
last, sailed on the 5th of June. Six steamers and ten 
men-of-war passed through the Straits, for China, 
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between the 1st of April and the 28th of May. 
Sir Hugh Grough was to go to destroy the works 
at Chapoo on the 1st of May, and thence to the 
Yangtse-kiang, where he hoped to have got the 
Golden Island, and even Nankin, before the arrival 
of the reinforcements. But he did not know how 
early they would be there; and I do hope some of 
the native troops will be engaged there. He had left 
orders for detaining the largest number of the recruits 
at Hong Kong, and would therefore only have the 
98th, in addition to his British force; the 98th will 
hardly have reached Chusan before the 1st of July, 
nor could the troops reach the Peiho so as to be on 
shore before the 12th of August, and they could not 
safely remain after the middle of September ; and 
this the emperor would well know. As the Chinese 
have collected a great army at Hang-chow-foo, 
nothing will be more convenient than the occupation 
of the Golden Islands and the river which cuts them# 
olf from Pekin. Sir Hugh Gough has got thirty 
Chinese ponies, which draw light guns beautifrdly. 
Thirty horses went from Madras. 

“ I have instituted a finance committee, which 
frightens people very much, and will do good thereby, 
as well as by its reductions. 

“ I should be very much obliged to you if you 
would consider the question as to the rate of ex- 
change in the conversion of British currency into 
rupees, brought forward by the Adjutant-General 
Queen’s troops. I hope some decision has been 
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come to, under your advice, with respect to the open 
questions in the Madras army. 

“ I have desired that amongst other papers may 
be put up for you my letter of the 14th of May, 
to the Commander-in-Chief, about the formation of 
an army of reserve. I thought it had been sent 
before. 

“ Believe me, ever, my dear Duke of Wellington, 
“ Yours most sincerely, 

(Signed) “ Ellenborough.” 


“ London, May 3, 1842. 

“ My DEJiR Lord Ellenborough, 

“ The overland mail will be despatched in the 
usual course ; but we have no information here of 
the state of affairs whether in China or in the north- 
west of the East India Company’s dominions to 
enable me to write you even a line which can be of 
any use to you. 

“You will learn that reinforcements in Queen’s 
regiments are going out to you as fast as possible. 

“You will see that we are getting on well in 
Parliament. The Com Bill has become a law. The 
Income-Tax Bill, at least its important clauses, have 
been passed through the Committee of the House of 
Commons, and it is certain that the Bill itself will 
pass. 

“ People are becoming more quiet about the 
Tariff. We hear that Lord Ashburton had arrived 
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at Washington ;, but there is no account from 
him. “ Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

“ WBLLINGTOIf. 

“ His Excellency the Lord Ellenborongh, 

“ Fort 'William, Bengal” 


MBMOEANDUM ON THE “BATTA” QUESTION. 

May 26, 1842. 

“I have perused these papers regarding the batta 
question at Fort St. Greorge. 

“ It appears that the Governor- Greneral in Council 
at Fort William gave orders, in the year 1835, that 
the troops at Fort St. George should be deprived of 
this allowance at certain stations. Since which 
period — seven years — the dissatisfaction of the troops 
with this decision has frequently been manifested, 
and the orders respecting it have been altered more 
than a dozen times. 

When the Sepoys on the establishment of Fort 
St. George march they take with them their families, 
or they leave their families behind them each with a 
family certificate. The expense of either mode of 
proceeding is about the same; and the Sepoy who 
has to move his family has to hire means of transport 
for them, to feed them at greater expense in the 
field than in garrison or cantonments within the 
provinces; or, leaving them behind, has to provide 
the means of defraying the charge on the family 
certificate, and requires the batta in order to enable 
him to pay the expense. 
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“ As long as he is marching, the regulations have 
allowed him the batta. 

“ It is equally allowed when halted at Hyderabad, 
and certain other places, but not in all. For instance, 
a detachment marches from Hyderabad to Sholapore, 
equally in tbe Nizam’s dominions : while at Hydera- 
bad, and on tbe march, the Sepoy has the batta — 
once arrived at Sholapore, it is stopped. 

“ I’ll suppose that he leaves his family behind him 
at Hyderabad ; he equally requires the batta to sup- 
port the family at the increased rate of expense 
while engaged in operations, or left behind, to be 
provided for in separation from him in the cantonment 
at Hyderabad. 

“ It is not astonishing that a regulation so capricious 
in its operation and effects should excite dissatis- 
faction and even resistance, and that authority 
should more than ten times have found itself under 
the necessity of making concession and of altering 
the regulation. 

“ There is nothing which soldiers, particularly the 
natives of India, bear so unwillingly as injustice, or 
those hasty and changeable decisions regarding their 
pay which have the appearance thereof. I’ll suppose 
the case of a Sepoy stationed at Hyderabad marched 
to Sholapore, and having left his family with a certi- 
ficate in the provinces. As long as he is at Hyderabad, 
or on march to Sholapore, he receives batta. But 
arrived at Sholapore, and employed on the service 
there, he loses it. But he still has to provide for the 
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charge of the certificate of the family left in the 
provinces. 

“ Then it appears as if it was intended to render 
this batta afiair still more likely to create dissatis- 
faction by mixing it up with another, the nature of 
which must create dissatisfaction and disturbance in 
every detached body of troops. 

“ The circulating coin throughout India is probably 
a more intricate subject of discussion there than it is 
in any other part of the world. 

“The pay of the troops is calculated in rupees (a 
silver coin) under the Governments of Fort William 
and Bombay ; in pagodas (a gold coin) under the 
Government of Fort St. George. But this gold coin 
is converted into rupees — a silver coin — at a certain 
rate. But as the exercise of the right of coinage is 
not limited to the British Government, whether in 
gold or silver, the troops can scarcely move from 
province to province without finding coins in circu- 
lation of an intrinsic value different from that of the 
coin of the same denomination issued by the British 
Government, in which their pay is calculated. 

“The practice is prevalent throughout the East, 
not particularly in India, of carrying on all trans- 
actions of buying and selling by the aid of money- 
changers, sitting in the common bazaar, even in 
camps, with their heaps of money before them. 
These prevent and remedy the inconvenience of the 
circulation of a variety of coins of the same denomi- 
nation but of different intrinsic value — of course, to 
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their own profit and advantage, but to the loss of the 
troops, who can purchase nothing without the inter- 
vention of the money-changer. These persons act as 
a combination. Accordingly, when the troops are 
paid in gold, silver becomes more difficult to be 
obtained, and dear in the bazaar. They acquire 
profit, likewise, by the adjustment of the values of 
the different descriptions of rupees, or other coin in 
circulation, and always by the variation in the rela- 
tive value of each with others, to the loss and great 
annoyance of the troops. 

“ In some of the countries in which the troops are 
stationed, rupees are coined of the same denomination, 
but of inferior intrinsic value to the rupees coined 
at Fort William, Bombay, and Fort St. G-eorge, in 
which the pay of the Sepoys is calculated and issued 
when at the Presidencies. The paymaster at Hydera- 
bad receives these bad rupees into his treasury, and 
issues them to the troops; and the Government, 
having calculated the difference of value of these bad 
rupees, at ten per cent.— upon what datum does not 
appear— give to the Sepoy ten per cent, in addition 
to his pay, calculated in Company’s rupees, and con- 
sider that they have, by that allowance, given him 
compensation for the loss of batta. 

“ In fairness, the first question upon this transaction 
would be, — What is the difference in intrinsic value 
between the Hyderabad rupee and that coined by the 
East India Company ? That difference ought to be 
clearly made known to the troops, and paid to them. 
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Even then they are liable to the inconvenience of 
receiving their money in a base coin, and of defray- 
ing the charges thereupon of the money-changers in 
all their transactions in the bazaar. 

“But it is too much to add to this inconvenience 
and loss the further loss of the deprivation of their 
batta, leaving them liable to the charge of the family 
certificate. It is impossible that they should be made 
to understand the relation between this compensation 
for a loss sustained by being paid in a base coin and 
the deprivation of their batta. The union of these 
questions was calculated to occasion, and to increase, 
dissatisfaction. 

“ I have stated what I recollect and know of the 
necessity of batta for the troops, the Sepoys, serving 
under the Government of Fort St. George. 

“I am not so certain of the necessity for the same 
allowance for those serving under the Governments 
of Port William and Bombay. 

“ When I was in the field, the troops of Bombay, 
at least, did not serve at such long distances from 
the Presidency as those under the Government of 
Fort St. George. If they did, they were not sta- 
tionary — they were on march, and received batta 
according to all, even the modern, regulations. The 
Bombay troops served in Guzerat, but they were 
transported to Surat, or elsewhere on the coast, by 
sea. The rivers gave them water communication 
with the port of disembarkation. 

“The troops under the Presidency of Fort William 
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had the advantage of water communication by the 
Granges and Jumna ; and when they came to march, 
they received batta. 

“I can understand that such allowance might not 
be required by them when stationary, while such 
might be required by the troops under the Govern- 
ment of JFort St. George. 

“ Of this I am certain, that nothing can be so 
unwise as to establish regulations for the issue of 
rates of pay and allowances to troops, of which alte- 
rations become necessary not less than a dozen times 
in seven years. 

“ I do not advert to those papers in the box which 
refer to measures to be taken by the Government in 
consequence of the misconduct of the troops upon 
this occasion. Wherever the leaders of mutiny, 
insubordination, and resistance to orders can be dis- 
covered, they should be tried and punished. Large 
bodies, such as a whole or half a regiment or bat- 
talion, could be punished individually. The regi- 
ment or battalion should be disbanded, with as much 
of disgrace as may be possible, and the men sent 
about their business, or placed to serve in other 
regiments, according as it may be desirable to them 
or not to continue in the service. 

“ To add to the disgrace, it might be desirable 
to erase from the list of regiments of the army, 
the number or title of the offending regiment, 
such as that of the 4th Eegiment of Cavalry — a 
regiment eminently distinguished for its conduct 
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in my time and before it, and under my command. 
This would be a sad disgrace — so important that I 
only throw out this idea for consideration.” 


“ London, June 3, 1842. 

“ My dbar Loki) Bllbnboeough, 

“ It is reported that there are accounts in 
London of the arrival at Marseilles of an Indian mail. 
But the Government know nothing ; nor can I hear 
of any positive intelligence. 

“ Since I wrote to you last I have perused all the 
papers which I could get on the batta question at 
Fort St. George, and I wrote a memorandum on the 
subject some days ago, which I gave to Lord Fitz- 
gerald, a copy of which he promised to send to you. 
As it appeared to me to be necessary that the Court 
of Directors should send for directions for any altera- 
tions or authority to deal with the subject as you 
might think proper, I thought this the best mode 
of proceeding. Lord Fitzgerald will, of course, have 
communicated with the governing committee of the 
Directors, will have shown them my paper, and will 
have advised the course which he may have thought 
it expedient that you should follow; and will have 
taken care that you should be instructed and autho- 
rised accordingly. 

“ You might have been involved in difficulties if I 
had sent direct to you the memorandum. 

“There is nothing new. We have in the House 
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of Lords the Property Tax Bill, whicli will be read a 
second time on July lOtb. Matters are in an un- 
pleasant state in France. The animosity against the 
very name of England appears to increase daily. 
There is a prospect of Lord Ashburton’s settling our 
American questions. But Jonathan is looking to 
France and French alliance ; and, strange to say, 
France looking to Jonathan. Each is endeavouring 
to heat the other upon the question of search. Upon 
which, in reality, we have no question with either. 

“ Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

(Signed) “ WELLiNOTOif. 

His Excellency the Lord Ellenborongh, Governor-General, 

“ Eort William, Bengal, East Indies. 


London, July 3, 1842. 

“My dear Lord Ellenboroug-h, 

“I am under the necessity of going to Cam- 
bridge, and I can write to you only on receipt of the 
accounts from India received by the French telegraph. 
They are nearly exactly as I expected. Sale and 
Pollock are safely united at Jellalahad, and G-eueral 
England and Colonel Nott at Candahar. 

“I had always suspected that Ghuzni was still 
safe. I never believed that a garrison snowed up 
could be in want of water, or that Sepoys could be 
defeated by Glazis, the ^former having ammunition, 
and muskets and bayonets in thousands, and' more- 
over supplied with provisions. 

“ If the corps of Pollock and England at Jellala- 
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bad and Candaliar are at all equipped for movement 
and supplied, as all armies ought to be, you will have 
had an opportunity of carrying olf your garrison 
which had not surrendered, and you will thus have 
the honour of making a triumphant evacuation of 
Afghanistan. This may be a transient dream, but 
I cannot lose the hope of its reality. 

“ We are going on well here. We shall pass the 
Tariflf Bill in the House of Lords, I hope, without 
much difficulty. There will remain in both Houses 
the Poor Law, which some appear to despair of. 
But I hope that there is a sufficiency of good sense 
in both Houses to enable us to pass it. 

“ Ever, my dear Lord Ellenborough, 

“ Yours most sincerely, 

“ Wbllingtof. 

“ P.S. — I will write again if I should see the 
despatches from India before the overland will be 
despatched.” 


" London, July 6, 1842. 

“My dear Lord Ellenborough, 

“ I returned from Cambridge yesterday morn- 
ing ; received your letter and enclosures, and I have 
since seen your despatch at the Secret Committee, and 
I heard, as well as I could, some of its enclosures read 
to the Cabinet by Sir Eobert*Peel. I heard yester- 
day that the overland despatch was detained till this 
day, and I write you a line. When I wrote you I 
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tliougHt it possible that Ghuzni might mot have 
fallen. I see now that it has. 

“ It is obvious to me that your armies are not 
equipped with means of movement and supplied in 
a manner to be enabled to carry on any active opera- 
tions. At all events, I confess that, Ghuzni being 
lost, Kelat-i-Ghilzie is, I believe, evacuated, and 
Quetta safe, and in a state to be evacuated, and 
the garrison safe at any moment, we have nothing of 
moment to look after. 

“It appears that you do not intend to exercise 
any influence over the choice of the future Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan, the persons who are to exer- 
cise its powers, or the details of their management. 
There remains, then, but one reason for which any 
man could wish that any forces of ours should remain 
on the right of the Indus one moment longer than 
suits their own convenience, and that is the in- 
fluence which their presence must give the general, 
or whoever should be charged with the negotia- 
tions, or other measures, adopted for the release or 
exchange of the prisoners. This appears to me 
now to be the only reason for leaving a British 
soldier in A fghanistan. 

“ I think that your instructions to General Pollock, 
in respect of the exchange or release of the prisoners, 
are quite correct and ^’udicious. You have left the 
whole affaif to the general, and in case he should 
agree to a general exchange of all for all, you have 
agreed to give up all. But if it is to be a special 
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exchange, you have desired that Dost Mahommed 
Khan, and I should add his family, might not be 
given up without your consent. 

“ You have likewise declined to give your consent 
to pass Russian individuals. All this is quite right ; 
and I entertain no doubt that Lord Fitzgerald will 
write you the apjjrobation of the Cabinet of all that 
you will have reported to the Secret Committee, and 
their intention of supporting any measures you may 
adopt in future. 

“ Great interest is felt in this country for the %,te 
of these prisoners, particularly for the ladies ; and I 
would incur some risk and some expense to save 
them, if any such prospect or opportunity should 
offer. But it must never be lost sight of, that even 
a successful operation— an siftack upon the point of 
succeeding even upon the castle in which they 
•may be in confinement, the surrounding the village 
or town in which they should be residing, sup- 
posing them to be in such locality— would not of 
necessity give you possession of their persons. 
On the contrary, such a course might compel those 
who keep them as prisoners immediately to put them 
to death. In the course of my life I have witnessed 
scenes of this description, and I would not recom- 
mend an operation of this kind in order to obtain 
possession of the persons of ^he prisoners. But it 
does not follow that because the army in Afghan- 
istan ought not to undertake any active operation 
with a view to obtain possession of the persons of 
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the prisoners, its presence in the country may not 
produce a moral effect and greatly influence the 
negotiations for the exchange of prisoners and the 
surrender of the British prisoners by our general. 
And I must say that, Ghuzni being lost, you will 
quit Afghanistan with honour if you can bring away 
the prisoners. But, on the other hand, there must be 
limits to the expense and risk of such an operation. 

“ The right of your army under Greneral Pollock 
must not be exposed to the consequences of passing 
another winter beyond the Kbyber Pass nor the left 
beyond the Bolan Pass, particularly after the latter 
will have given up Candahar, Quetta, &c. This is all 
that occurs to me on your position and operations. 
But of course. Lord Fitzgerald will give you the 
opinion of the Govern:^ent upon these points, upon 
which I write you only my own. 

“ I have perused with concern the accounts of the* 
want of means of conveyance in your armies. It is 
a complaint common to all armies, particularly in 
the East. These means are elephants, camels, horses, 
mules, and bullocks, the three last, and even camels 
will draw, as well as carry on their backs. Sir 
Hugh Gough had a brigade of 9-pounders drawn 
by camels in his army, of whose performances I have 
a report. 

“ They are to be pr(^ured by hire and contract, in 
which case the driver must he in the service of the 
public, trained and organised in a department. All 
this is matter of local arrangement; so much so, that 
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what answers in Bengal will not suit the Deccan, 
and vice versa. But active and intelligent heads of 
departments, men who will do justice by all, are 
necessary, one at least for this department in each 
of your armies. 

“ I will add no more to this long letter. Indeed, I 
have no time, as I am obliged to go to the Court to 
inquire into another feat of a fellow who shot at the 
Queen on Sunday last. Luckily the pistol missed 

fire. « Believe*nie, ever yours most sincerely, 

“ Wellington. 

“ Tlie Lord Ellenborougli.” 


'' Ailaliabacl, August 16, 1842. 

“ My bear Duke op Well^gton, 

“ I am very much gratified by your general 
approval of the instructions, military and jjolitical, 
which I had given to Generals Pollock and ISTott 
to the 17th of May. I am less confident of your 
approving of the option of retiring upon General 
Pollock by Ghuzni and Cabul, which I gave to 
General Nott on the 4th ult. I do not yet know 
whether he will avail himself of it ; but he received 
my letter on the 22nd ult., and I may hear from him ’ 
again before the mail leaves Allahabad to-morrow. 
You will be glad to hear th|t on the 28th ult. 500 
camels, all that General Nott required in addition 
to those he had, were sent up to him from Quetta, 
inconsequence of orders which, to save time, I sent 
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from Hence on tHe 6tH nit , and I likewise took the 
precaution of ordering up to Mm all tHe treasure 
at Quetta- — five or six lacs. 

“ On the otker side, the eflPorts made to procure 
camels, bullocks, and mules for General Pollock have 
been successful. The main difficulty is to find men 
to drive them beyond the Sutlej. On the 2nd inst. 
3000 mules and 500 ponies were on their march to 
Ferozepore, and 1400 more mules would follow in 
ten days. General Pollock depended upon being 
able to have 6000 bullocks at Peshawur. He wanted 
that number, and all the camels said to be wanting 
were on march, from Sukkur, on the Punjab or our 
Sikh provinces, on the 2nd, so I trust that army will 
be perfectly movable before the 1st of October. 

“ I have told the %ommissary-general that the 
thing must be done. I have sent him up to Feroze- 
pore himself from Calcutta. I have placed in com- 
munication with him General Baltine, a very active 
officer commanding at Ferozepore, and Mr. Clerk, 
the agent of the Governor-General on the frontier, 
a very able man of great influence amongst the 
Sikhs. I have sent on fifteen or twenty lacs more 
of treasure to Peshawur, so that there will be money 
enough. 

“ You will be glad to hear that the Jellalabad 
force has three mont!||s’ supply of otta and wheat, 
and about a month’s supply of everything else; but 
the commissary there relies upon being able to com- 
plete the order I have given for providing supplies 
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for 7500 men more than Greneral Pollock now has, 
without drawing on Peshawur, and Peshawur is itself 
fully supplied. 

“ G-eneral Pollock has 14,000 effectives, besides 
2000 irregulars, and, after providing for the Khyber 
and Jellalabad, he will be able to move with 10,000 
men, and probably reach Oabul with 7000, where 
General Nott will join him, probably with nearly as 
many. 

“ I send you enclosed a copy of the instructions 
to General Pollock. You will see that the principle 
is the same upon which I have acted from the 
first. 

“ If he acts according to his instructions, the army 
will be safe ; but there are many foolish, hair-brained 
young men with him, who may again mislead him. 
I gave one of them (Macgregor) a strong hint that 
orders were to be obeyed, not misinterpreted and 
evaded, by depriving him of the political appoint- 
ment he held. 

“ My expectation is that we shall get back guns 
and prisoners, and withdraw the armies after having 
shown ourselves in triumph at Ghuzni and Cabul; 
but I may be too sanguine. , General Pollock is now 
in negotiation about the exphange of prisoners, but 
it will come to nothing without a forward movement. 
He will probably be torday at Futtehabad, fifteen 
miles in advance of Jellalabad. 

“ If General Mott moves, I think he will move 
to-day. 
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“ have much fears for the harvest above 
Allyghur — a drought might oblige me to counter- 
maud the assembling of tbe army of reserve. 
The state of affairs in the Punjab is so uncertain 
that I should be sorry not to have that army at 
Ferozepore until the operations in Afghanistan are 
completed. 

“ Mr, Clerk, the agent on the North-West frontier, 
evidently thinks the Maharajah will not be able to 
hold his gTound long, 

“ 1 could not consent to the amendments the Maha- 
rajah proposed to make in the declaration treaty 
of four articles I proposed to him. He rather fears 
taking Jellalabad when we retire, unless we will 
engage to support him there, which is out of the 
question, and he decAes binding himself not to 
recognise any sovereign of Cabul whom we may 
not have previously recognised ; so I have told Mr. 
Clerk I will not give up Jellalabad to the Maha- 
rajah in its present state, if he does not agree to 
this last condition, and I have further told him not to 
press the matter on the Sikhs. I agreed to it at their 
desire, when there was no hope of having anything 
like a united government at Cabul. It is a measure 
of such unmitigated hostility as to be irreconcilable 
with any terms of peace with the Afghan people ; 
and as we now stand we had better be free to take 
our own course. 

“ Things look better in India. The one regiment 
I now have in Asseei’ghur will, in connection with 
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the Elleclipore division of the Nizam’s army, be 
enotigli now to preserve tranquillity in Berar. 

“ Saugor and Bundelcund will be reinforced ; the 
first by a regiment of native infantry and one of 
cavalry and three guns from Nagpore (where the 
troops taken away will be supplied from Madras) 
and half a regiment of irregular cavalry. 

Bundelcund will have two regiments of infantry 
and one of irregular cavalry besides guns, in addition 
to its usual force ; but I have now an active, able, 
and judicious political officer, Major Sleeman, the 
same who has suppressed Thuggee, and I rely upon 
his measures as much as upon his strength. 

“ I endeavour to keep things quiet everywhere 
till the operations in Afghanistan are finished, and 
I hope I may succeed. # 

“ I go towards Simlah on the 20th, to see Mr. Clerk, 
who is retiring from ill health. I want to gain from 
him a perfect knowledge of the Sikhs. He is all- 
powerful amongst them. There too I shall meet the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

“ I pass three days at each of the stations of 
Cawnpore, Meerut, and Kurnaul, and I ought to be 
at Simlah by the 10th of September. 

“ I at present intend joining the army towards 
the end of November. I cannot say more than it 
deserves of the army — am charmed with it. In 
November it will be very strong. Every regiment 
complete with selected recruits. The Queen’s regi- 
ments are aniving rapidly and in fine order. 
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“ All seems to look well at present except the 
harvest ; but the price of grain is still unaffected. 

“ Believe me, ever, my dear Duke of Wellington, 
“ Tours most sincerely, 
(Signed) “ Ellenborough.” 


« Allahabad, August 17, 1842. 

“ My dear Duke op Wellington, 

“ I have heard from Greneral Nott. He re- 
solves to retire a portion of his army by the route 
of Ghuzni and Oabul, and calculates upon reaching 
Jellalabad by the first week in October. 

“ He takes with him the 40th Queen’s, four Bengal 
regiments, and the late Shah’s regiment, which was 
in Kelat-i-Ghilzie, abo^ 4500 or 6000 excellent 
infantry. He will have 800 or 1000 cavalry, and 
two troops of horse artillery, and one 9 -pounder foot 
battery. 

“ He would willingly have taken with him Her 
Majesty’s 41st ; but be is obliged to send this regi- 
ment with Major-General England, and the Bombay 
troops and the remainder of the late Shah’s troops, 
which retire upon Quetta, as Major-General England 
has so unfortunate a want of confidence in native 
troops. 

“ By my previous arrangement Sir C. Napier im- 
mediately proceeds to Sukkur to take the command 
of the army below the Passes. 

“ Major-General Nott writes with a full sense of 
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the difficulties before him ; bijt he thinks them worth 
incurring for the advantages to be derived from a 
successful march, and he looks at the whole measure 
with a grave and prudent resolution, which affords 
the best omen. 

“ By withdrawing Major-General England, the 
second in command becomes a good officer, Lieut.- 
Colonel Wymer, and the third is Lieut. -Colonel Stacy, 
wbo, I am told, is likewise a good officer, 

“ Believe me, ever, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Most sincerely yours, 
(Signed) “ Ellenboboxjgh.” 


“ Simlah, September 16, 1842. 

“ My dear Duke op WELLftoTox, 

“ The operation of the armies has had a pros- 
perous beginning — Major-General England having 
reached Quetta on the 26th of August, with an 
immense convoy, having lost only ten men on the 
march. 

“ He left Candahar with about 3500 men (including 
300 cavalry) and 13 guns, on the 7th; reached the 
foot of the Kojuk Pass, after a march of 24 miles, 
on the morning of the 16th; found the heights 
unoccupied, and immediately pushed forward two 
battalions to take possession of them ; in this he 
succeeded, and by the evening of the 18th he had 
passed the mountains, the enemy coming in from all 
sides, but too late. He had with him all the invalids 
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and useless followers of tlie army, and Prince Timour, 
with all persons quitting Candaliar from fear, and 
altogetlier there were from 9000 to 10,000 animals 
with his column. 

“ He intends to move his force, which, after 
gathering to it the troops at Killa Abdoola and 
Quetta, must amount to about 6000 men, in three 
divisions, to Dadur — the first moves on the 16tb 
instant and the last on the 2nd of October. The 
Major-General will accompany the last. 

“ I think there must be 500 or 600 irregular horse 
in the Bolan Pass, under Lieutenant Jacob, and I 
have no apprehension that the column will suffer any 
material loss in their descent. 

“ Sir C. Napier will have sailed for Kurachee iir 
the first week of this ndtonth, with 200 of the 28th 
Queen’s, the rest of the regiment follows. Sir 
Maurice O’Connell, hearing of the Cabul disasters, 
engaged the Governor of Sydney to allow this 
regiment to proceed 'to Bombay without waiting for 
the arrival of the whole of the 99 th, which was to 
relieve it, and it arrived most unexpectedly the other' 
day. 

“ As the columns descending into Scinde have no 
European troops with them, Sir C. Napier will take 
on to Sukkur the remainder of the 22nd Queen’s, 
now at Kurachee; and as the cavalry in Scinde is 
weak and indifferent, I despatch from Ferozepore the 
9th light cavalry as soon as the roads are passable. 
These measures will, I have no doubt, prevent any 
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hostile on the part of the Ameers of Hyderabad 
— that they have been entertaining hostile intentions 
there can be but little doubt. 

“ Major-Gleneral Nott moved out of Candahar on 
the 10th of August, with six regiments of native 
infantry — excellent troops — and the 40th and 41st 
Queen’s, about 1000 cavalry — not very good — and, 
I think, two batteries of horse artillery, one of 
9-pounders and four 18-pounders. He had not ori- 
ginally intended to take the 18-pounders; and the 
letter in which he must have informed me that he 
had changed his intention upon that point has not 
reached me. I have no reason to doubt that he has 
the 18-pounders with him. 

“ His calculation was that, allowing for a halt at 
Ghuzni, he should reach Cabul between the 15th 
and 20th of September. He was to take with him 
forty days’ provisions. It is impossible to have a 
finer corps of infantry than that he has with him. 
The two Queen’s regiments are* full 1200 strong, and 
the native troops must make the whole force of 
infantiy 6000 men. 

“ On the side of General Pollock there has been a 
successful chapow in the Himmarnie Valley, and a 
smart attack by his advanced guard upon the enemy 
in position at Mamoo Khail, near Gundamuk. 

“The three brigades intended to move upon Cabul, 
Tulloch’s, Sale’s, and Monteith’s, including the 9th, 
13th, and 31st Queen’s, and the 3rd Dragoons, 
with the sappers and miners under Broadfoot, some 
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irregulars, and altogether about 2000 cavalry, 
would have been assembled at Grundamuk on the 
4th, and were to advance on the 6 th or 6th to 
Oabul. 

General Pollock only knew of General Nott’s 
intention to giove — he had not heard from him since 
July last. On the 1st of this month Prince Putteh 
Jung, having escaped from Mahommed Akbar, joined 
General Pollock’s camp, and moves with him upon 
Cabul, much as Louis XVIII. did with you, or, 
rather, after you, upon Paris, in 1815 ; but I 
reserve myself altogether as to the acknowledg- 
ment of a King of Cabul, and have desired Futteh 
Jung may be informed that I consider the .death 
of Shah Shoojah, and the events which have 
occurred, to have, practically abrogated the Tripartite 
Treaty. 

“ I can hardly expect to hear what has taken place 
at Ghuzni before the mail leaves this place. The 
bazaar reports are that it is ours. I have requested 
Lieutenant Fitzgerald to communicate to you copies 
of all my letters connected with this operation in 
Afghanistan. 

“ The efforts which have been made for furnishing 
General Pollock’s army with carriage have really 
been great. In the ten weeks ending on the 8 th 
of this month there have been purchased, — 


Camels 7653 

Mules and Ponies ... 5026 


12,679 
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and there have been hired, — 


Camels 1000 

Bullocks 1565 


14,934 

and a larger number of bullocks will be hired, I 
hope, at Peshawur. I understood th®i 2000 had 
been so, which would make an addition of 1500 to 
the numbers above mentioned, and raise the total 
number of animals obtained in ten weeks to 16,400. 

“ I have however, again employed the same machi- 
nery for the purchase of mules in our provinces, and 
every mule fit for service will be procured for the 
use of the armies on their return. 

“In addition to the 9500 animals which descended 
the Kojuk Pass, there are, I believe, 5000 camels in 
Scinde, and General Nott had ample means of 
movement for his force. 

“You see, therefore, that great efibrts have been 
made, and you will be satisfied that, before such 
efforts were made, to move these armies was impos- 
sible. I found them in an almost destitute and 
desperate condition. 

“ General Pollock carries with him 10 lacs. I 
’have sent him 20 lacs more. General Nott has, I 
think, 10 lacs, but he did not receive all the treasure 
he should have had. There are nearly 10 lacs in 
the treasury at Sukkur, for the use of the troops 
coming down. 

“I am hard pressed for money to meet current 
expenses during the next three months, but we shall 
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just keep tlie Treasury solvent. I have got the 
King of Oude to lend 10 lacs more; 20 lacs are 
coming up from Calcutta, and 20 lacs have been sent 
for from Madras. 

“ All my minor arrangements are complete. I 
shall have,«n addition to the ordinary garrisons, a 
movable force of three i-egiments of native infantry 
and one of irregular cavalry, with a small battering 
train in Bundelcund. 

“ Saugor will be reinforced by a regiment of native 
infantry and one of cavalry, with three guns, and I 
have already sent thither half a regiment of irregular 
cavalry. 

“ Kamptee will, in addition to the usual force 
there, have restored it a regiment of European 
infantry — ^the Queen’s 4th. 

“Asseerghur has a whole regiment, with three 
months’ provisions, and the means of moving 400 
men. 

“ I have asked the Council to send up one of the 
newly- arrived Queen’s regiments to Ghazipore ; 
having another at Dinapore, and three native regi- 
ments, and the means of drawing a regiment of 
cavalry from Benares, and two or three native regi- 
ments from other places, I can make head against 
the Nepaulese defensively, should they move, but I 
have no expectation that they will. 

“ For Moulmein there are two Queen’s regiments 
and three native regiments. The ‘ Siren ’ sloop and 
three steamers are ample force, but I have not much 
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apprehension that anything will occur there, although 
the King of Ava is said to be coming down to Ran- 
goon without his wives, under the pretence of casting 
a bell. 

“ The army of reserve will be less strong by two 
and a half regiments of cavalry than I expected, but 
there will be enough. 

“ In a month there will be beyond the Indus, and 
in India 55,000 men in motion. It is really a great 
exertion for us to make, while we have six regiments 
of native infantry in China. 

“You will see that Sir H. Gough and Sir "W. 
Parker concurred in thinking the movement on 
Pekin, as ordered on the 2nd of February, xinad- 
visable, and adhered to the instructions originally 
given, which were in entire conformity with their 
own views, and which they had, in fact, anticipated. 
This has been very satisfactory to me. 

“ I have seen all the European and native officers 
at Cawnpore, Meerut, Allyghur, Kurnaul, and 
Umballa, on my way to this place. Nothing can be 
better than the spirit which animates them all. The 
several regiments are in good order, and nearly com- 
plete in men ; and the new recruits are excellent, 
hut two or three months more are required to make 
good soldiers of them. 

“ Upon the whole, all things look well ; and unless 
some unexpected calamity should occur, or there 
should be gross mismanagement at Cabul, I shall, I 
trust, be able, by the middle of December, to report 
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the honourable termination of that unfortunate enter- 
prise in Afghanistan, and the return of the army, 
■with its reputation re-established and its spirit raised 
by success. “ Believe me, &c., 

(Signed) “ Ellbn-borotjgh.” 


London^ August 6, 1842. 

“ My dear Lord Ellen’boroegh. 

“We received two days ago news of the 
arrival at Marseilles of the Indian overland mail, 
and I yesterday' received your letter from Allahabad 
of the 7th of June. 

“ Affairs in Afghanistan appear to be very much 
as might have been expected. Your officers in com- 
mand of armies have made but little effort to relieve 
the difficulties under which the army under the com- 
mand of each of them was labouring ; or those 
efforts have been but little successful. 

“ But it is astonishing that General Pollock should 
not have obeyed your instructions in respect to the 
exchange of prisoners. If an exchange had been 
effected, you might have withdrawn the troops at any 
time, and nobody could have whispered a camp 
hint. 

“ Tour instr-uctions anticipated the very offer made 
on the part of Akbar Khan ; and it is wonderful that 
men wishing, as those in command must, to effectuate 
the exchange did not at once accept the offer, and 
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carry the law into execution, so far at least as was in 
their power, by signing a treaty. 

“ I see that the political gentlemen are looking to 
the retention of Shikarpore. 

“ This is an important point in reference to an in- 
vasion of Afghanistan by the Lower Indus and the 
Bolan Pass. But I am not aware of any difficulty 
in reaching that town at any time from the forts 
at the island of Bukkur. 

“I don’t know exactly what are the relations of 
Shikarpore with Western Scinde, and whether the 
permanent possession of that town would not in- 
volve us in j>ermanent petty warfare with the 
tribes in Western Scinde, as well as with Beloochees 
and others further to the north. On the other hand, 
an opulent town of that description, not very far 
from the Indus, might have much influence on the 
commerce by the lower parts of that river. 

“ Beheve me, ever yours most sincerely, 

(Signed) “Wellington. 

The Lord Eilenboroiigh/^ 


Walmer Castle, September 3, 1842, 

“ My DEAR Lord Ellenborough, 

“ I have heard of the arrival of another Indian 
mail at Marseilles, but nothing of its contents, ex- 
cepting that a French courier, on his passage through 
Dover, said that the news was satisfactory, 

“ I haAm been out of town since the prorogation of 
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Parliament, either at Windsor or here, excepting for 
one day last week, when I met Lord Anckland by 
accident. Lord Fitzgerald has been at Cheltenham, 
and I have not heard upon what subject he intended 
to address you by this mail. When I last saw him, 
previous to the prorogation of Parliament he and 
some members of the Cabinet were rather anxious 
respecting the withdrawal of the troops from Af- 
ghanistan without having released or effected the 
exchange of the prisoners ; and it is probable that 
Lord Fitzgerald will have written to you upon that 
subject. I gave you my opinion upon it in former 
letters., of all of which Lord Fitzgerald has copies. 
I quite concurred in your views of a negotiation for 
an exchange of prisoners) and in your instructions 
to Greneral Pollock— that is, to give all that we had 
in our power for all that the Afghans had ; but if 
the exchange was to be partial, that the Governor- 
General should decide upon the terms of the exchange 
of Dost Mahomed Khan and his family. It is curious 
that General Pollock should have omitted to act upon 
these instructions ; one would almost suppose that he 
had not received them. . 

“As usual, the British public are beginning to 
become very unjust about affairs in the North-West 
of India. Having been in despair, and considering 
all lost, and deprecating the continuance of hostilities 
and leaving a British soldier beyond the Indus, the 
press now begins to discuss national disgrace, unburied 
bones, vengeance, &g. This was to be expected. But 
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I recommend to you to leave out of the question all 
this stuff. 

“ If the officers of the Government of Bengal on 
the spot at the time, that is, in November and Decem- 
ber 1841 and January and February 1842, had made 
proper provision for supplying with means of con- 
veyance the troops in operation beyond the Indus, 
and those about to cross that river for the relief and 
support of those in advance, you would have had the 
means of bringing away every individual alive, not 
already a prisoner, and would have taken such a 
position in the country as would have given you and 
those officers the command of the negotiations for the 
exchange of prisoners ; and you would have with- 
drawn your armies without difficulty or inconvenience 
at the moment which might have best suited your 
own views. . 

“ But, unfortunately, the armies were not properly 
equipped with means of transport, and being, conse- 
quently, unable to move, the only course that could 
be taken with them was to withdraw them to positions 
within the Company’s frontier, in which they could 
remain upon the defensive, and be refitted and re- 
equipped for the moment at which their more active 
services and movements might be required. 

“ This is the view which I take of the case^ — -which 
I will commend to Lord Fitzgerald,, when he will 
desire to have my opinion. 

“ You will see the accounts of very serious trans- 
actions in the manufiicturing and mining districts. 
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“ We were fortunately enabled by means of rail- 
roads and steam navigation to move troops, ordnance, 
and stores witb great celerity, and we have stopped 
the mischief. The law carried into execution must 
effect the remainder till Parliament will meet, at 
which period, I hope that means will be discovered 
of preventing the action of combinations of workmen 
to raise wages by means of force and violence exer- 
cised upon other workmen, which, as now existing 
in Her Majesty’s dominions, is the greatest grievance 
ever inflicted upon a peaceable and industrious 
people. 

“ The weather has been beautiful for the harvest, 
which it is hoped will be very abundant everywhere. 


“ Walmer Castle, September 9tb. 

“ Since writing the above, I have just now re- 
ceived your private letter of the 6th of July from 
Allahabad, which I have endeavoured to make out. 
As it appears that your troops cannot retire from 
their advanced position till a favourable period of the 
season, it appears to me that you judge correctly in 
encouraging their commanders to making the enemy 
feel the influence of their existence in the country 
while they will be under the necessity of remaining 
there. But the whole question is one of commis- 
sariat — that of commissariat one of means of trans- 
port. 

“ I gave my opinion some time ago to Lord Fitz- 
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gerald upon the subject of batta to the native troops 
serving under the Grovernment of Fort St. George, 
and I understand that his Lordship has written to the 
Secret Committee on the subject. 

“ I did not see what Lord Fitzgerald wrote, nor do 
I know what orders have been sent to India. 

“I will attend to all the other points referred to 
in your letters, but, as I must send this up to Loudon 
this evening to be sent off by the overland despatch, 
I can add no more. 

“ Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

(Signed) “ Wellington.” 


October 4 1842. 

“ My dear Duke op Wellington, 

“ You will see by the ‘Gazettes’ I enclose that 
the military operations in Afghanistan have been 
entirely successful. I learn, too, that the first 
division of Major-General England’s column, under 
Colonel Bird, arrived with all the invalids, families, 
and stores quite safe, at Dadur on the 19th of Sep- 
tember. The second division was to leave Quetta on 
the 21st, and the last about the 1st of October. 
Sir C. Napier is arrived at Eurachee, but I do not 
know on what day— I think about the lOth. He 
took with him 200 of the 28th Queen’s, and the 
remainder of that regiment woxdd follow in a few 
days, in a steamer. The 28th has suffered very 
severely from cholera. The 9 th Light Cavalry is, by 
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to-day, on marcli for Buliawulpore and Sukkur, if its 
advance to that point should be required. There has 
been no hostile movement in Scinde, and nothing 
but a little plundering was expected on the descent 
of the second and third columns down the Bolan 
Pass. 

“The Sikh Grovernment is satisfied of our loyal 
intentions, but the movement of 14,00.0 men towards 
the Sutlej, and the descent of the columns from 
Quetta, has been necessary to give security to our 
position, and has materially contributed to the right 
understanding of matters on the part of the Durbar 
of Lahore. 

“ I am sending camels still, and buying mules. 
1 7,400 animals have now been purchased or hired in 
thirteen weeks for General Pollock’s army — of these, 
15,500 have been purchased. The troops get sup- 
plies and carriage in abundance at Cabul, and 
General Pollock tells me the city is as quiet as the 
esplanade of Calcutta. 

“I have sent 20 lacs more to him, which, with 
what he had, will pay both armies to the 1st of 
January, and bring them home. The expenditure 
of the armies on the right of the Indus is about 
£150,000 a month. This includes the troops in 
Scinde. I enclose a proclamation, which I signed 
the day after I received the news of the capture of 
Ghuzni and CabuL It is not yet published. I 
keep it back, probably, till I know the day is fixed 
for the movement of the army from Cabul upon 
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Jellalabad and Pesbawur. I have had it very 
carefully translated into Persian and Hindoostanee, 
and, to avoid all mistakes, I shall communicate it 
in those languages several days before I publish it in 
English. 

“ I have not yet received official information of 
tlie army having brought away from Grhuzni, as I 
desired it might, the gates of the Temple of Somnauth, 
but I have no doubt of the thing having been 
done. I intend to deliver them to the chiefs near 
Ferozepore, and to have them sent in triumph to 
Somnauth, I have written a letter to the princes 
and chiefs of Slrhind, of Eajwara, of Gwalior, 
and of Guzerat, which I may vary in some ex- 
pressions, but which will be substantially that I 
enclose a copy of. 

“I could not have credited the eitent to which 
the Mahometans desired our failure in Afghanistan, 
unless I had heard here circumstances which prove 
that the feeling pervaded even those entirely 
dependent upon us. 

“Here there is a great preponderance of Maho- 
metans. I am told that the guns produced absolute 
consternation, visible in their countenances. One 
Ayah threw herself upon the ground in an agony of 
despair. The Gommander-in- Chief observed it 
amongst his own servants. I fired forty-two guns 
for Ghuzni and Gabul; the twenty-second gun — 
wliich announced that all was finished— was what 
overcame the Mahometans. The Hindoos, on the 
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other hand, are delighted. It seems to me most 
unwise, when we are sure of the hostility of one-tenth, 
not to secure the enthusiastic support of the nine- 
tenths which are faithful, and, avoiding everything 
which could be justly offensive to the Mahometans. 
I would make the most of our successes and of the 
recovery of the gates of the temple, treating it 
ostensibly as a great military triumph, but knowing 
very well that the Hindoos will value it as the 
guarantee of the future security of themselves and 
their religion against Mussulmans. All those who 
best know India tell me that the effect will be very 
great indeed, and I think it will. 

“ On the morning of the 1st I wrote' to the prin- 
cipal sovereigns of India, to announce our success, in 
terms adapted to the nature of our different relations 
with them. I believe I shall now keep all quiet 
very easily. 

“ Our revenue is improving very rapidly. In the 
year ending in August the receipt is about £900,000 
more than in the preceding year. Of this, £600,000 
from opium. Amidst all these favourable circum- 
stances which now surround me, I assure you my 
highest pleasure would be to know that you think I 
have done right. 

“ Believe me, &c., 

(Signed) “ Ellenborough.” 
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« Simlah, October 18, 1842. 

“ My dear Duke op Wellington, 

“ You will have seen that our original plan of 
operations in the Yangtse-kiang has succeeded per- 
fectly. I did not expect peace quite so soon ; but I 
knew the emperor would he obliged to yield. The 
naval and military commanders seem, by their letters 
to me, to have been very glad that I supported 
them in their own view of the best line of opera- 
tions. 

I am satisfied, considering all the obstacles we 
know of — the lateness of the season at which the attack 
by the Peiho must have been made, the certainty of 
great loss by sickness during protracted operations 
on shore, the separation from the fleet, and the 
desperate resistance the Tartars would have made — 
that had the army, in pursuance of Lord Stanley’s 
instructions, gone to the Grulf of Petchelee it would 
have been utterly lost, and perhaps the fleet too. 

“Sir Hugh Gough proposes to leave between 
Chusan, Koolansoo, and Hong Kong, three Queen’s 
regiments and two native regiments; I have desired 
him to leave another native regiment with a com- 
pany of artillery at Singapore, in reserve. 

“ The descent of the army from Oandahar and 
Scinde proceeds without a check. 

“ By the 1st of November all will be at Sukkur, 
that is twelve battalions besides artillery enough, 
and about 800 irregular cavalry, to which I have 
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added a regular regiment of cavalry, now going 
down. This is exclusive of a native regiment at 
Eurachee, and two Queen’s regiments, the 22nd and 
the 28th. 

“Sir Charles Napier is at Sukkur, unable to ride 
or walk in consequence of a wound from the bursting 
of a rocket he was trying. 

“There is some difference to be settled with the 
Ameers of Hyderabad, and there are some diplomatic 
arrangements to be made. When the difference is 
settled, I shall break up this army, and only leave 
about four battalions in Sukkur and Bukkur, and 
a sufficient garrison in Eurachee. The diplomatic 
arrangement is to effect the exchange of the places 
I have mentioned, with a sufficient arrondissement for 
the tribute now payable to us, £ 30,000 a year. 

“ I hope to make Sukkur the emporium of the 
countries drained by the Indus, and to bring our 
troops and stores hereafter to the Upper Provinces 
by that river and the Sutlej. 

“ I should save time, lives, and money. I enclose 
a copy of a letter to my private secretary, from 
General Nott. You will see what he thinks of 
General Pollock’s delay at Cabul. That officer is, in 
fact, in the hands of Captain Macgregor, the ex-politi- 
cal agent at ffellalabad, and the object of the delay 
is to try to set up that miserable creature, Futteh 
Jung as king. 

“ However, I believe General Pollock will have 
left Cabul about the 10th or i2th ; the communica- 
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tion by letters has been much interrupted, and several 
of his and mine must have been intercepted. I 
agreed to permit the Sikhs to occupy Jellalabad on 
our retiring from it, they agreeing never to recognise 
any government in Cabul which we have not pre- 
viously recognised. It was only to-day the Sikh 
Minister came, who was at last authorised to make 
this arrangement. It is almost too late. You will see 
into what a false position their ambition leads them. 
They will be obliged to keep their principal force in 
that quarter, and Lahore and Umritsur will remain 
with insufficient garrison, within a few marches of 
the Sutlej, on which I shall, in twelve days, at any 
time, be able to assemble three European and eleven 
native battalions, one European regiment of cavalry 
two regiments of native cavalry, and two of irregular 
cavalry, and twenty-four guns. 

“The state of the Punjab is therefore under my 
foot. I only desire, however, that it should be 
faithful and innocuous. The conflict of parties in 
the t*unjab will render it more dependent every year, 
and, indeed, he who knows it best does not think the 
Government can last a year. I intend to be most 
courteous and liberal to both parties, and to wait 
till I am called in. 

“From the camp at Perozepore I shall go to 
Delhi, and thence, at the end of March, return to 
this place. I could not well leave this position till I 
see things assuming a settled form upon the Indus; 
and I have reason to expect the Lieutenant-Governor 
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of Agra will go home. This would throw the govern- 
ment of the Upper Provinces upon me. 

Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ &c., &c., &c., 

(Signed) “ Ellbnborough. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington/’ 


Simlah, November 17, 1842. 

“ My dear Duke op WELUnfOTON", 

“ I have had a copy made of my letter to the 
Secret Committee, which wilt put you in possession of 
the state of military affairs. It is shortly this — the 
armies have crossed the Indus on their return to 
India. The army of reserve is at Ferozepore. The 
troops lately in Scinde are concentrated atSukkur and 
there are 14,000 men in Bundelcund and Saugor. 

“ I have given orders for the erection of barracks, 
for the European regiments, at Subathoo and Kas- 
sowly ; this latter place is nine miles to the east of 
Subathoo, and about three hours only from the 
plains; but it is 7000 feet high, and very healthy. 
The battalion of Goorkhas, which will be armed with 
rifles, will be moved from Subathoo to Simlah. The 
Surmoor battalion of the Goorkhas will be similarly 
armed, and remain where it is. 

“ I shall remove all the available materials from 
the European barracks at Kurnaul to Umballa, 
applying to that purpose all the carriage of the re- 
turning armies. At Umballa there will be a regi- 
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ment of European infantry, one of European cavalry, 
three regiments of native infantry, a regiment of 
na.tive regular cavalry, one of the irregular cavalry, 
and two batteries of horse artillery. It is a beautiful 
place, and very healthy, and within a night’s dak of 
Kassowly. I much regret that barracks for a Euro- 
pean regiment have been nearly finished at Peroze- 
pore. It seems to me to be a position in the air. I 
had much rather mass the Europeans in or near the 
Hills ; between the Murkundah and the Sutlej. There 
will be the four regiments of European infantry, 
eight of the native regiments of infantry, and the 
two Groorkha regiments of rifles, one regiment of 
European dragoons, two of native regular cavalry, 
and two of irregular cavalry, and four if not five 
batteries, besides a company of sappers and miners. 
I mean to have the means of moving this force at 
once. The protected Sikh chiefs can furnish from 4000 
to 6000 camels, on requisition, and I shall keep under 
an organised establishment a sufiflcient portion of the 
animals purchased for the army of General Pollock. 
At Perozepore I intend to erect a small fort, like 
Port Tigue at Malta, to cover the battering train I 
shall gradually collect there and the necessary stores. 

“ The climate of Kurnaul has, since the canal was 
brought to the place, been so destructive that it is a 
duty to abandon it, and the position of Umballa 
seems to be far preferable. Meerut will have the 
Company’s two European regiments doubled up in 
the barracks, which can well hold them, and that 
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station, wliich is a favourite one and perfectly 
healthy, will have more troops than it has hitherto 
had. I shall he able to leave Ferozepore by the 3rd 
of January, and I shall move with a large camp to 
Delhi. I shall carefully examine the position of the 
magazine and of the citadel. I am satisfied that the 
.magazine cannot be left as it is, and there are very 
■ strong political as well as military reasons for occu- 
pying the citadel ; but I anticipate very serious diffi- 
culties in any negotiation for getting the old king 
out of it, and I shall have to decide whether, if that 
object cannot be effected without violence (which I 
would not now resort to), the magazine shall not be 
removed. It cannot be made secure where it is. It 
would be safe within the citadel. I shall have 
likewise to make inquiries at Delhi with respect to the 
cause of the great sickness which has prevailed in the 
cantonments. It has been most serious, and is so still, 
and the location is apparently unhealthy. It seems to 
me to be a duty paramount to all others to place the 
troops in healthy stations. 

“ As for myself, I have, after much consideration, 
decided on residing, during the spring and summer, 
at Meerut. I must not leave this neighbourhood in 
the present very uncertain state of affairs at Lahore, 
and I am nearer England and my other work than 
at Simlah ; besides which I do not like affording the 
bad example of running away to the Hills. I am 
quite charmed with Sir Charles Mapier. I think all 
he has to do will be finished before September next. 
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and I shall then, if he should not be very unwilling 
to come to this frontier, ask you to transfer him to 
Bengal on the return home of Sir E. Dick. It will 
be a great satisfaction to me to leave him in chief 
command here when I go to Calcutta, as I probably 
must in November next, unless some new event, or 
some evidently impending event, should detain me 
here. As the whole Council will be changed by 
November next, it will be desirable that I should, if 
possible, be at that most inconvenient place for carry- 
ing on the government. 

“You would be delighted with the spirit which 
now animates the army. I have done all I could to 
create it. Praises, honours, and substantial rewards 
have been all lavished upon them ; and I must say, 
that they have deserved everything which can be 
done for them. 

“Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 
“Ever very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “ Ellenboeough.” 


“ Simlah, November 17, 1842. 

“ My dbau Duke of Wellington, 

“ Since I wrote to you this morning I have 
received from G-eneral Pollock a letter, of which I 
send you an extraqt, with a copy of the commissary’s 
letter he enclosed. 

“ I do not allow volunteering from the 41st or the 
other two regiments going home from China ; I wish 
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to restore them to you as efficient as I can. The 
41st will^ I hope, embark on the Sutlej by the 4th 
of January and sail for England from Kurachee by 
the end of February, if Sir Charles Napier should 
not see reason for detaining them in Scinde. 

“ Believe me, &c., 

(Signed) “ Ellbnboroijgh.” 


" Simlali, November 18, 1842. 

“ Mt dear Duke op Wellington, 

“ This evening I received a letter, of which 
I enclose a copy, announcing Major-General Nott’s 
resignation of his command in Major-General Pol- 
lock’s aimy, 

“I do hot know the immediate cause, but I know 
that from the time of General Nott’s arrival at Cabul 
he has disapproved of General Pollock’s proceedings. 

“ The latter has been absolutely puerile in his 
transactions with the sons of Shah Shoojah, being 
entirely under the influence of an ex-political officer, 
Captain Macgregor. 

“ I am very sorry this event has occurred. It is 
impossible that any officer can have obeyed his in- 
structions from the Government more implicitly than 
General Nott has done, and I have a much higher 
respect for him than for any officer in the service. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 
i “ Ever very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “ Ellenborough.” 
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“ Walmer Castle, September 27, 1842. 

“ Mt dbae Lord Ellbnborough, 

“ The period of the despatch of the overland 
mail is approaching, and as I have looked over your 
plans of the works at Delhi, I avail myself of the 
opportunity which a moment’s leisure gives me to 
write a few lines upon them. 

“ However inconvenient to retain the Mogul and 
his palace, and his court and retainers, in the town, 
I should prefer to leave them there than to incur 
the odium of removing them, and of exposing — par- 
ticularly the Mogul and his family — to the incon- 
venience and expense, and degradation in the eyes 
of those attached to him, of a forced removal. 

“ In my opinion, the principle on which the works 
at Delhi are constructed is a good one. The 
exterior wall, from the river Jumna at Wellesley 
Bastion to the river Jumna under the fortified wall 
which encloses the Resident’s house, &c., may extend 
about 3000 yards, which is too great an extent for 
defence, except as an intrenched camp. But the 
interior wall, surrounding the Residency and maga- 
zine, ought to be perfected, so as to render it impreg- 
nable as a citadel, excepting by regular attack by 
good troops well supplied with ordnance, ammunition, 
and the material for a siege. 

“It appears to me that the palace of the Mogul 
would be under the guns of this citadel, while the 
works of the town wall would prevent any large 
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number of men from entering the space by which 
they are enclosed, a very small addition to the gar- 
rison of the citadel would enable the commanding 
officer to hold each of the bastions and towers of the 
external wall ; to guard against the surprise of which 
troops it might be desirable to close up the gorge of 
the bastion with a wall of weak profile or other 
obstruction, as well as to close up each of the towers 
on this external wall. The troops in each of them 
would thus be secure from surprise, while the interior 
defence of bastions and towers would be so weak as 
that no enemy could maintain himself in them 
while we should hold the citadel. I observe that 
there are in the town many buildings pucka-built, 
as it is called in India. These, by degrees, must be 
bought and destroyed. 

“ And I would add that it would be desirable to 
endeavour to prevail upon the Mogul to construct no 
more buildings of this description within the pre- 
cincts of the palace, at least not within the distance 
of cannon shot of the citadel. 

• 

“I have given you the best opinion I could form 
upon an inspection of the plans which you have sent 
me. “ Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

“ WlLLINGTOlNr. 

“ P.S. — Eeferring to what I have above stated 
respecting the walls surrounding the city of Delhi, 
I observe that ‘the Oombermere Redoubt, at the 
AjmereGate, which ought to be occupied, and armed 
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with heavy ordnance, would defend two fronts of the 
whole extent — that from the Wellesley Bastion to 
the Oomhermere Redoubt, and that from the latter to 
the Cahnl Gate. The other front would be defended 
by the flank fire from the citadel. 

“ His Excellency the Eight Hon. Lord Ellenborough.” 


" Walmer Castle, NoYember 3, 1842. 

“ My dear Ellenborough, 

“We have no intelligence from India. But 
I am apprehensive that the overland mail will be 
despatched on the 4th, as it was in October ; and 
that unless I should write this day I shall have no 
opportunity of writing to you at all. 

“I am anxious upon a correspondence which I 
have recently had with Lord Fitzgerald, of which he 
will probably send copies, on a subject arising out of 
a representation from the Vice-President in Council at 
Fort William, addressed to the Secret Committee of 
the Court of Directors, in which a statement is made 
that they had not been regularly informed of the 
orders given by you, acting under your authority of 
Governor-General, separate from the Council of 
Government. 

“You will probably have heard of this repre- 
sentation from Port William ; if not, you certainly 
will from London. . 

“ In the existing state of the public mind, and of 

X 2 
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the discussions of the press here on the state of the 
war in India, there could be nothing more injurious 
to you than that it should be supposed that you had 
not fully and fairly communicated to the President 
in Council all that you were required to communicate, 
or that any report had been made upon the subject 
to the Secret Committee till the time will come at 
which an opportunity will he afforded of justifying 
all the orders which you had given, and of showing- 
how appropriate each of them was to the circum- 
stances within your knowledge at the moment at 
which each of them was given. 

“ I think that Lord Fitzgerald has taken the course 
best calculated to keep the Secret Committee quiet 
till the time at which it will not signify much what 
they may do, and ultimately to induce the Court of 
Directors itself to take a moderate, but legitimate, 
view of anything which they may have reason to 
think not exactly consistent with law in the 
omissions to give the information which has been 
complained of. 

“As you will have my letters in your hands at 
the same moment as this, I will not add more, as, 
having returned from London and Windsor only at 
the moment at which the post is going, I have not 
time. “ Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

“ Wbllingtok.” 
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“ Camp, Ferozepore, December 18, 1842. 

“ My DEAR Duke OF Wellington-, 

“lam greatly obliged to yon for your sug- 
gestion for tbe improvement of the means of defence 
at Delhi. I shall be there before the 1st of February, 
and will then see what can be done. My impression is, 
from all I have heard, that to protect the magazine, 
leaving the citadel as it is, is impossible ; but I had 
already come to your conclusion that it would be an 
un^dvisable step to do anything having the appear- 
ance of violence towards the old king. With his 
successor, my successor may be able to make some 
arrangement for the transfer to us of the citadel. 
To have in our hands the ancient seat of empire, 
and to administer the government from it, has ever 
seemed to me to be a very great object. 

“ Unless we have the citadel, Delhi seems to be 
a very bad place for the magazine. It is very incon- 
veniently distant from the North-West frontier, and 
hereafter I trust the water communication will be by 
the Indus and Sutlej, rather than by the Granges. 
The delay by the Ganges, and yet more the losses, 
are terrible. 

“ I do not think that the sickness in the army 
returning from Cabul is, except in General Wyld’s 
brigade, which was long in the Khyber Pass, of a 
serious nature. The soldiers have committed excesses 
in eating things which disagreed with them, and the 
sick are about 14J per cent, amongst the best troops. 
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more amongst Wyld’s — ^indeed, in liis brigade half 
the men are ill. 

“ Sir E. Sale came over tbe river with tbe whole 
garrison of Jellalabad yesterday. General Pollock’s 
force will come over by the 20th and General Nott’s 
on the 23rd. The appearance of Sir R. Sale’s 
brigade was beautiful. The Prussian officer, Baron 
von Orlich, seemed quite astonished by the appear- 
ance of the troops after a four-years’ campaign. I 
am agreeably surprised by Lady Sale ; she is not by 
any means unfeminine, as I had been led to expect, 
and her conversation is very interesting. I had the 
garrison and Sir R. Sale’s family and the staff of 
the army to dinner (about ninety-six), and they were 
all well satisfied with their reception. The whole 
army was drawn out ; I met them at the foot of the 
bridge. 

“ In Bundelcund policy and force are producing 
tranquillity and placing it upon sure foundations — 
the re-establishment of confidence amongst the chiefs. 
On the Nerbudda I shall have more diflSculty, as there 
it is a sort of predial insurrection, and the hope of 
plunder makes most men join the insurgents when 
they can. The few Mahajuns and the honest culti- 
vators offer no resistance, and are generally too much 
alarmed to give information. However, even there 
I think I shall be able to produce a return of tran- 
quillity through the judgment of Major Sleeman and 
the operations of four or five regiments. 

“ I really cannot anticipate the progress of events 
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on the Lower Indus ; but I apprehend that the Ameers 
of Scinde will never observe treaties until they have 
felt our force. Before they knew what our intentions 
were they were collecting troojis, and these must in 
any case be dismissed, whether they accept the terms 
proposed or not. 

Becember 19. 

“ General Pollock came in yesterday with the 2nd 
brigade of infantry, the cavalry, and artillery of his 
army. I met him at the bridge, and when the 2 6th 
Native Infantry passed I had them formed into a 
hollow square, and informed the commanding officer. 
Major Huish, that I made them a light infantry regi- 
ment, at the particular desire of General Pollock, who 
had represented their distinguished conduct in the field 
and his great obligations to them on all occasions. 
In fact the 26th was the regiment on which he felt 
he could always rely when the others wavered at 
Peshawur in March last. On the whole, the troops 
with General Pollock looked well; but not so well 
as the garrison of Jellalabad. The remainder of 
General Pollock’s army came in to-day. 

“ The honours which have been bestowed upon 
the officers who were at Jellalabad have given the 
greatest satisfaction, and I think all are particularly 
gratified by Brigadier Monteath’s being made an 
aide-de-camp to the Queen. He is considered a most 
excellent officer. I cannot say how pleased I am at 
finding their services acknowledged as fully as they 
i-eally deserve. I told them at dinner the other dav. 
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and it is my genuine feeling, that they, in saving 
themselves by their constancy, had saved the British 
empire in India by their example. No- successes 
which have since been obtained have in the slightest 
degree impaired my admiration for them, nor can 
anything ever diminish my gratitude to them. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever most sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “ Ellenborough.” 


CaDip/Ferozepore, December 24, 1842. 

“ My dear Duke op Wellir-gton, 

“ I think it right to send you, for your con- 
sideration, the enclosed letter from Captain Moor- 
house, of the 35th Bengal Native Infantry, represent- 
ing his claims to some mark of public distinction for 
his services. 

“ He is an officer highly esteemed, and had he 
remained with Sir R. Sale during the action of the 
7th of April, he would have been mentioned with 
the rest of the staff, and might have been rewarded 
as the other officers of the staff and of the several 
regiments and corps mentioned by Sir R. Sale were ; 
but thinking he should be of more use with his 
regiment, he requested to be allowed to join it, and 
was permitted to do so. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever most faithfully yours, 

(Signed) “ Ellenborough. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington.'*' 
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[Confidential] 

Camp, Ferozepore, December 29, 1842. 

“ Mr DEAR Duke op Wellington, 

“ I find that I have not hronght forward to 
the notice of Government, in the prominent manner 
in which I ought to have brought them forward, the 
services of Captain White of Her Majesty’s 40th Foot. 
I understand from General Mott that Captain White 
was always in command of a battalion formed of the 
eight light infantry companies of the army which 
lately marched from Candahar to Ghuzni and 
Cabul, and that he on all occasions distinguished 
himself most highly. These eight companies w^ere 
not called a battalion, in order to avoid the necessity 
of placing at their head an officer of superior rank 
to Captain White, who had the entire confidence of 
General FTott. I should mention to you that General 
Nott appears to consider Major Hibbert of the 40th 
to be the best officer he had in the command of a 
regiment. The 40th Eegiment is in the most perfect 
order, and was relied upon by General Nott on all 
occasions. , 

“ I do not find that General Mott has any very 
high opinion generally of his officers as men fit to 
command out of his sight. Brigadier Wymer, who 
more than once commanded a distinct corps in action, 
is, he says, an officer upon whom he could entirely 
depend for the exact execution of orders; and, be- 
sides, he had with him, as brigade-major, Captain 
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Scott, of tlie SStL. Bengal Native Infantry, an old 
staflP-officer of General Nott’s, in whom he had entire 
confidence, and he knew that on any occasion of 
unforeseen difiSculty Brigadier Wymer would consult 
and take the advice of Captain Scott. I have made 
Captain Scott paymaster of pensions at Lucknow, 
I placed the appointment at General Nott’s dis- 
posal, and he named Captain Scott. 

“ There is a very young officer, Lieutenant Cham- 
berlain, of Christie’s Horse, a relation of the late Sir 
Henry Fane, of whom General Nott thinks v^y 
highly. He commanded two rissalahs at Candahar 
when the hulk of the cavalry had gone with Brigadier 
Wymer to relieve Kelat-i-Ghilzie, and did very dis- 
tinguished service. If I should not retain Christie’s 
Horse for the present, I shall make this young 
lieutenant a subaltern in the Body Guard, which I 
am going to increase to four troops by drafts from 
cavalry regiments. 

“ I have made Lieutenant Mayne, who was with 
the irregulars in Jellalabad, adjutant of the Body 
Guard, He is the favourite of the army, very young, 
hut a most brave and able officer. I. believe if I 
had submitted tbe two appointments of adjutant and 
subaltern in the Body Guard to the election of the 
whole army the officers I have named would have 
been unanimously chosen. 

“General Nott assures me that the resignation 
tendered on his reaching Peshawur had lio reference 
to any difference of opinion with General Pollock, 
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blit was offered in execution of a determination be 
had long before made, in consequence of the vexa- 
tions to which he had been subjected, of giving up 
the service at the end of the war. He told me he 
was ashamed of his weakness in adhering under such 
altered circumstances to the resolution he had made 
within himself, that now he would remain in India 
as long as I did, and required his services. 

“ I am altogether very much pleased with him. 
He is evidently very superior to all the others. 

I should tell you that he brought into this camp 
6850 effective men. The sick’ were 780, but the cases 
are slight in general, and the number of sick is 
diminishing. 

“ General Pollock's army lost about 1500 men in 
the interval between the end of July and the day 
of their arrival here ; but of these not 200 I think 
by the enemy. The loss fell principally upon three 
native regiments (those in the Khyber) and upon 
the 9th Queen’s. General Pollock had nearly 1800 
sick, and there were nearly 900 in the army of 
reserve on my arrival. These are principally in the 
1st European Regiment, which has been at Kurnaul. 

“ The position of the European barracks at Kurnaul 
seems to have become perfectly deadly since the 
canal has been completed. The quarters of the 
native troops there do not seem to be equally ex- 
posed to malaria. I visited the hospital of the 1st 
Europeans, and I saw the convalescents and the men 
called effective, and really I do not think that any 
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man wlio has had the Kurnaul fever will ever be 
a good soldier fit for much service. Yet I daresay 
my honourable masters will be very angry with me 
for determining at once upon the removal of the 
European infantry barracks and all to Umbalia. 

“ There has been a great deal of sickness in the 
cantonments at Delhi, which are at a considerable 
distance from the city. I must look carefully into 
the causes of this when I am there. 

“ Formerly troops were quartered in the city and 
near the magazine. The magazine is now under tlie 
sole protection of its own guard ; and undefended as 
it is, and at a distance from the cantonment, it is 
liable to be occupied at the commencement of any 
popular insurrection by the insurgents. 

“ General Pollock, and indeed the whole army, 
seem to consider Brigadier Monteath to be the first 
officer. General Pollock has a very high opinion of 
Colonel Richmond of the 33rd Native Infantry, 
who commanded the rear-guard on the advance to 
Cabul. 

“ Nothing can exceed the good feeling between 
the European and native troops. The army is in 
the highest spirits— justly proud of its actions, and 
proud too of its force as exhibited in this camp. 

“ There are here eleven European regiments and 
more than 5000 cavalry, and I believe 100 guns could 
be produced in the field. There are eight batteries 
of horse artillery, and aU are in beautiful order. 

“ I should think that, after allowing for the guards 
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of the camp, an efFeetive force of very nearly 30,000 
men conld be produced at a review. 

‘‘Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever most sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “ Ellbnborough. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington.” 


Camp, Perozepore^ December 29^ 1842. 

“ My dear Duke op Wellington, 

“ I have received from Lord Fitzgerald a 
copy of your letter to him respecting the delay in 
transmitting to the President in Council copies of 
orders given by me. 

“ I much regret that anything done by me in the 
discharge of my duty here should have appeai’ed to 
you even for a moment to be deserving of censure ; 
but I think you will hardly continue to disapprove of 
my conduct in this matter when you 'know that I 
only withheld for a time from the knowledge of the 
President in Council instructions having reference to 
the movements of armies in the field, under the con- 
viction that secresy was essential to the success of 
those movements, and that secresy would not be 
preserved if they were officially communicated to 
the Council at Calcutta. 

“No delay ever occurred in transmitting copies 
of all orders to the home authorities, and nothing 
has been ultimately withheld from the Council ; and I 
feel satisfied that to the absolute secrecy preserved 
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by me with respect to the last combined movement 
of the armies upon Cabul was owing the capture 
of Ghnzni without loss, and the complete success of 
the whole operation without any material loss to the 
forces employed. 

“ I did not feel it safe to entrust even the secretary 
of the Grovernment, who was with me, with a know- 
ledge of the projected movements of the armies from 
Candahar and Cabul, and hence the letters to the 
Secret Committee, as I could not send them through 
him, were sent through the Board of Control. 

“ Undoubtedly this was a great irregularity ; but 
they are really more answerable for it than I am 
who allowed to grow up in the Indian service a 
laxity of principle with respect to secrecy in official 
transactions which is as injurious as it is discredit- 
able, and who created by their bad measures a state 
of extreme danger which could not be safely met by 
conduct adapted to ordinary circumstances. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever most sincerely yours, 
(Signed) “ Ellenborough. 

His Grace tlie Duke of Wellington.” 


“ Camp, Duthiil, January 18, 1843. 

“My dear Duke of Wellington, 

“The last follower of the army passed the 
Sutlej on the 23rd of December towards sunset, and 
in a quarter of an hour afterwards both bridges- were 
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cai'ried away. General N’ott’s force came on in 
beautiful order. From Candaliar to Ferozepore be 
lost about 400 men, and he recovered nearly as many 
prisoners at Ghuzni. I send you enclosed a retuim 
of the carriage he set out with, received on the 
march, and lost. 

“ The Maharajah having made a sufficient apology 
for the improper conduct of his mission at Loodianah, 
I received a new mission at Ferozepore, and he 
afterwards sent his son and the Minister Dhian 
Singh, who attended me to the great review on the 
31st. Sir Jasper did not, I believe, move the army 
very well ; but the appearance of the troops was 
splendid. I enclose the Gazette accounts of the re- 
ception of the troops and of the review. I visited 
the Prince at his tents, and received the presents 
for the Queen, I then went to a review of his escort, 
about 4000 men. A return mission was sent to 
Lahore, and most cordially received. The Maharajah 
paraded 65,000 men and 200 guns ; but it took eight 
hours to get them into line, and when placed they 
did not move. Half the guns were without draught. 
The irregulars are said to have been very fine. The 
troops are disciplined, some in the French, some in 
the English, and some in the Sikh manner, and there 
is no subordination. The arrival of General Yentura 
is anxiously expected by the army. I am glad all is 
safe before he comes. 

The army at Ferozepore was broken up on the 
10th. Many regiments marched before. The 41st 
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Queen’s embarked for Sukkur, on its way to Knracbee, 
on tlie lOtb, It should have moved on the 4th, but 
there was delay consequent on the ofiicers having 
neglected to indent for a sufficient number of boats. 
The regiment took eighty-five. The cavalry aud 
artillery of the Bombay army recently attached to 
Greneral Nott’s force marched on the 4th for Sukkur. 
I was anxious to move these troops as soon as pos- 
sible as a demonstration to assist Sir Charles Napier’s 
negotiations. The Ameers have, in words, assented 
to all my propositions, but some have taken refuge 
at Enam G-hur, a fort in the desert, eighty miles 
from Sukkur and 110 from Hyderabad, and Sir 
Charles is moving against them with a very small 
force. He intended first to take the 22nd Queen’s 
and the Scinde Horse, with two batteries. Want of 
carriage reduced this force to 350 of the 22nd and 
200 of the Scinde Horse, and two 241b. howitzers. 
At the end of the first march he sent back 150 of 
the Scinde Horse, which were knocked up, and was 
moving forwards on the 7th with the 350 of the 22ud 
on camels, two men on each camel, and fifteen days’ 
provisions, with four days’ water. He must then 
have been about thirty miles from Enam Ghur. 
This makes me a little nervous. There is ample force 
at Sukkur to repair any reverse or accident ; but any 
such untoward event would raise all the Beloochees. 
I had hoped that everything in Scinde would have 
been settled as I desired without any fight at all, and 
it may be so still. Sir Charles Napier is authorised 
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to move the troops at Deesa and in Cutch, and the 
Grovernment of ^Bombay will send more troops to 
Kurachee, if he desires it ; besides, two more steamers, 
drawn from the Euphrates, have been repaired at 
Bombay, and have entered the Indus, so that all 
possible precautions have been taken. 

“In Saugor there has been no further fighting. 
In Bundelcund we have not yet got possession of the 
ex-Rajah of Jytpore, and some other plunderers, 
and Major Sleeman seems now to suspect the Ranee 
of Oorcha of affording protection to them. I must 
change many of the subordinate officers in Saugor 
and Bundelcund before I can see the country well 
administered and tranquil. 

“ There has been a most respectable revolution in 
Nepaul. The Ranee is now regent, and she is most 
friendly to us, and disposed to peace. I trust we may 
look to long-continued quiet on that side. 

“We have created a Financial Minister, and shall, 
I hope, remodel the departments at Calcutta so as to 
facilitate the transaction of business. The Five per 
Cent. Loan is closed. We are going to repay the 
money lent to us in our great difficulties by the pro- 
tected Sikh chiefs. I have proposed the reduction 
of ten men in every company in the army, but shall 
not at present venture to carry reduction further. 
The receipts from opium have been very great, and 
are increasing. I reckon upon an improvement of 
revenue this year to the extent of a million. The 
rains which have fallen promise a good rubbee (crop), 

. ' T 
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I have every reason to think that the restoration of 
the gates of the Temple of Somnanth has conciliated 
and gratified the great mass of the Hindoo population. 
I have no reason to suppose that it has offended the 
Mussulmans ; but I cannot close my eyes to the belief 
that that race is fundamentally hostile to us, and 
therefore our true policy is to conciliate the Hindoos, 
without doing anything which should in reason tend 
to create disaffection in the Mussulmans. 

“ At Delhi I shall have to consider whether the 
magazine should remain there. I am inclined to 
think, from all I hear, that it is impossible to make it 
secure against an insurrection without including the 
palace in the defences ; and it is certainly too far from 
the frontier. I shall be glad to know whether you 
would prefer having it at Meerut or Kurnaul, or 
advanced to the new station of Umballa. 

“I have written a letter to the Secret Committee 
as to the Punjab and the position of our troops 
between the Murkundah and the' Sutlej, which I 
shoTild wish you to have the goodness to read, and to 
give me your opinion upon. 

“ I am to inclined to think that on the Lower 
Indus I have anticipated your views. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever yours most sincerely, 

(Signed) “ Ellkkborough. 

Grace the Duke of Wellington/’ 
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“ & ratMeldsaye, December 1, 1842. 

“ Mt dear Lord Ellbnborouoh, 

“ I have received your letters and despatches 
with the reports of events in the north-west of 
Hindostan up to the 18th of September last; and I 
sincerely congratulate you upon the certainty of the 
final evacuation of Afghanistan, under circumstances 
and in a state of affairs approaching as nearly as 
possible to what I told you, in a letter which I wrote 
to you some months ago, would be the beau ideal of 
such an evacuation. All that I sought for has. been 
attained, excepting the safety of the troops comprising 
the garrison of Grhuzni, under Colonel Palmer, which, 
as Grhuzni has been taken by storm, it is now quite 
clear would have been attained, if Colonel Palmer 
had not thought proper to surrender. 

“I have written to you by every overland despatch 
my opinion upon the state of affairs existing, and 
upon your orders, after I had obtained a - knowledge 
of the reports made to you, and of the state of facts, 
of which you had a knowledge at the moment at 
which you gave out orders. I have with regularity 
written my approbation of them all. You have my 
letters written at the time. The perusal of them must 
be more satisfactory than anything that I can now 
state in this moment of success and exultation. I 
communicated them regularly, as soon as written, to 
the President of the Board of Control. I am ready 
at any moment to defend the opinions which I have 
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entertained and given. I can say no more to yon on 
tte expression of your desire that I should he satisfied 
and approve of what you have done. 

“ I now congratulate you upon the successful issue 
of our plans and operations in China. The first were 
formed while you were still in England. They have 
been carried into execution most ably and successfully, 
and you will have the satisfaction of feeling that you 
have been the instrument of rendering to your 
country the inestimable service of restoring peace to 
Asia. I cannot express to you how highly I estimate 
the importance of this service, knowing as I do the 
impression which the reports recently received from 
the East have made, not only in this country but 
throughout Europe, and feeling sensible of that which 
they are calculated to make throughout the world. 

“ Believe me, my dear Lord Ellenborough, 

“ Ever yours most sincerely, 

(Signed) “ Wellington. 

‘‘ His Excellency the Lord EUenborough, GoTernor-General, 

“ Fort William, Bengal.” 

■ ■ ■, f 


MEMOEANDUM BY THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON ON 
GEANTING MEDAL FOE SEEVICE IN CHINA. 

" Strathfleldsaye, December 9, 1842. 

“ Lord Ellenborough has thought proper, by his 
general order of the 14th of October, to direct that 
certain badges of distinction shall be borne on the 
regimental appointments of certain regiments of the 
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army of the East India Company serving in China ; 
and his Lordship has farther called upon Lieutenant- 
General Sir Hugh Goughand Admiral Sir W. Parker 
respectively to transmit to him lists of the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and soldiers of the army in the 
service of the East India Company serving in China, 
and of the officers, seamen, and marines of the naval 
service of the East India Company serving in the fleet 
on the coast of China, who should be found deserving 
by their conduct, or by the conduct of the military 
corps, or the ship or vessel, in which such individual 
has been serving, to be distinguished, in order that 
his Lordship may confer upon such individual a medal 
with the devices described on the general order. 

“ It appears that inconvenience is apprehended 
from the course which his Lordship has adopted upon 
this occasion. The Government do not deem it ex- 
pedient to disapprove of the course adopted, by Lord 
Ellenborough ; but it is felt that, however incon- 
venient in itself, it may be necessary to extend the 
grant of these medals to the flag and other officers, 
petty officers, seamen, and marines of Her Majesty’s 
fleet in the China Seas, and to the general and other 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers of Her 
Majesty’s army serving in China. 

“Lord Ellenborough has not intimated such in- 
tention, but the Government have thought proper to 
require the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
army and that of the First Lord of the Admiralty on 
the questions arising upon this subject. 
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“ I beg leave to observe that the questions in- 
volved in this discussion are not professionally 
military.- 

“ The G-overnor-General of India has, in the exer- 
cise of his authority, the power of granting in India 
such rewards as he pleases to the forces in the service 
of the East' India Company, naval as well as military, 
under his command, control, and direction; and of 
ordering such badges as he may think proper to be 
worn in the regimental appointments of corps and 
regiments in the service of the East India Company, 
to permit the individuals serving in these corps to 
wear, in India, such medals or other badges of dis- 
tinction as he may present to them. But he cannot 
give permission to Englishmen to wear in England 
such badges of distinction, and most particularly not 
in the presence of the Sovereign, without Her 
Majesty’s permission. 

“ The Governor-General has in these respects exer- 
cised a power vested in him by law. 

“ It is no part of the duty of the Commander-in- 
Chief of Her Majesty’s army to deliver an opinion 
on that exercise of his 'Lordship’s discretion. As a 
member of the Government he may have an opinion 
upon the subject, which is not required — that which 
is desired is his professional opinion. 

“ There are two questions under consideration ; first, 
the grant of badges to be borne on regimental ap- 
pointments ; secondly, the grant of a medal to officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and soldiers. 
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‘‘It does not appear tliat the Governor-G-eneral has 
expressed the desire or the intention to grant either 
to Her Majesty’s military and naval forces. 

“I will first consider the question of badges to be 
home on the regimental appointments of the regi- 
ments in Her Majesty’s service serving in the army 
in China. 

“ The nsnal course of proceeding would be for the 
commanding general in India, or even the command- 
ing officer of the regiment to which such badges are 
proposed to be granted, to desire, by memorial that the 
Commander-in- Chief of the army would apply to Her 
Majesty that certain corps might have Her Majesty’s 
gracious permission to bear on their regimental 
appointments the words, badges, or other distinc- 
tions, to signify that such regiment had been employed 
in the service in question. This is the common and not 
unusual course of proceeding. There are many regi- 
ments in the army which wear such badges and words 
on their appointments, always by the permission of 
the Sovereign ; and if such badge is borne On the 
appointments of the regiments in the service of the 
East India Company employed in the same service, 
it would be desirable that, if the Governor-G-eneral 
should express the wish that the same should be 
borne on the appointments of the regiments in Her 
Majesty’s service, application should be made accord- 
ingly to Her Majesty in the usual form. 

“The grant of a medal to be worn by the general 
officers and soldiers of Her Majesty’s army is a 
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different question, and one upon wMch personally I 
can give no opinion. 

/‘Asa member of the Privy Council I may enter- 
tain an opinion on the subject; as the Commander- 
in-Chief I can have none. 

“It appears that the Grovernor-General has the 
authority to grant such a medal to the officers and 
soldiers of the army of the East India Company to be 
worn in India or elsewhere, but not in Her Majesty’s 
dominions, and, above all, not in Her Majesty’s 
presence. But the officers and soldiers in Her 
Majesty’s service serving in India cannot be per- 
mitted to accept and wear such medals in the 
ranks of their several regiments, even in India, 
without Her Majesty’s permission, and certainly 
not in England, and above all not in Her Majesty’s 
presence. 

“ The first question upon which I understand that it 
is the wish of the Cabinet that the Commander-in- 
Chief of the army and the First Lord of the Admiralty 
should give their opinions is. What would be the 
feeling of Her Majesty’s army in China arid the 
officers, seamen, and marines of Her Majesty’s fleet if 
Her Majesty was to withhold her gracious permission 
to the officers, soldiers, seamen, and marines of her 
army and fleets whose conduct has been found to 
deserve Her Majesty’s royal approbation, if they were 
to see those employed in the service of the East India 
Company personally distinguished by the grant of and 
wearing such medal or mark of distinction, while they 
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should not he thus personally distinguished, although 
employed in the same service ? 

“All men are equally capable of forming an opinion 
upon such a subject ; and I am not sensible that my 
social habits with, and long experience of the feelings 
of, military men give to my opinion any weight upon 
such a question. 

“ There can he no doubt that many men serve 
only to acquire the distinction to which their zeal, 
their abilities, their gallantry, and good conduct may 
entitle them, and that all, even if the lowest of the 
military pi’ofessions, are sensible of the advantages 
resulting from possessing such testimonials of their 
conduct or merits. 

“ Such are, and must he, the feelings of those 
employed in these honourable professions. 

“ It is true that Lord Ellenborough, now the 
Governor-General of India, is not the Sovereign, but 
a fellow-subject ; hut he is a man of distinguished 
abilities, entrusted with great power by the Sovereign 
and the East India Company, who has exercised that 
power in the East greatly to his own credit and to 
the public advantage; and his name is known and 
respected as that of a man who has already rendered 
great service to his country; and the officers, sea- 
men, and soldiers of the fleet and army must be 
desirous of being reputed to have promoted the views 
and objects of and to have co-operated in the services 
which his Lordship has rendered to the State. 

“There can be no doubt but that whatever pre- 
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ference each might feel for a distihction of another 
description, all would desire to be distinguished by 
Lord Ellenborough as have those in the immediate 
service of the East India Company. 

“ I am sensible of the difference in the nature, the 
degree, and the length of the services of the different 
individuals in Her Majesty’s fleets and armies in 
China. There must, consequently, be some little 
feeling that all equally distinguished by the same 
mark of honour have not rendered — they have 
not had the opportunity of rendering- — the same 
service, in whatever mode that service may be 
viewed. 

“ This supposed medal is not like one granted to 
commemorate a single great event, distributed equally 
to all present on the occasion. Nor can the claims 
of the officers, seamen, marines, and soldiers of Her 
Majesty’s fleets and armies be compared with those 
in the same line of service in the service of the 
East India Company. I don’t mean in the sense 
of the nature and degree of the service rendered 
during the period of time during which each indi- 
vidual was in China, but for this reason: the 
Indian soldier is not bound — on the contrary, he 
volunteers— to embark, and when he embarks he re- 
linquishes all his habits, quits his family, and takes a 
course inconsistent with his religious and social pre- 
judices and habits. 

“ The case of the Indian seaman is not precisely 
similar. But he is not in the habit, in his profes- 
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sional pursuits, of being exposed to the casualties of 
war. 

“ TMs, therefore, is another circumstance which 
makes a difference between this grant of a medal and 
others which have been under consideration, and must 
be taken into consideration. But still, I cannot but feel 
that the British fleet and army would feel the grant 
of a mark of distinction to the Indian fleet and army 
for their services in China which should be withheld 
from them. 

“As a member of Her Majesty’s councils and as 
Commander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s army, I am 
sensible of the inconvenience attending these renewed 
grants of medals to all the individuals comprising a 
fleet or an army, even in a case in which the grant 
could be so limited as to render it certain that no one 
should receive the mark of distinction who was not 
present upon the occasion intended to be commemo- 
I’ated, which limitation cannot be made in this case. 

“ Medals were originally struck to commemorate 
certain great naval victories, one of each of which 
was distributed, according to certain rules, to each 
admiral, and, I belieye, to each captain of a post-ship 
engaged; similar medals were subsequently struck 
to commemorate certain great events in the war in 
the Spanish peninsula, and one of each was dis- 
tributed to the general officers, commanding officers 
of regiments engaged, and certain officers of the staff, 
according to certain rules laid down. 

“ In the year 1815 a medal was struck to commemo- 
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rate the battle of Waterloo, and then,* for the first 
time, the restrictions in respect to the grant^of medals 
as well to. the navy as to the army were departed 
from, and the course pursued was otherwise irregular. 
However, the intention was that none should receive 
the mark of distinction not present in the great 
military event intended to be commemorated, 

“ 1 am sensible likewise of the feelings of some, of 
the increased difficulties in putting an end to grants 
of medals as a mark of distinction for naval and 
military actions, after the grant and the extension and 
confirmation by Her Majesty of this grant and. dis- 
tribution of a medal for service in China. 

'' In truth such a grant is an exercise of the Royal 
authority of the highest description, the most valuable 
to the Sovereign and to the public, the reward and 
distinction of its naval and military officers, seamen, 
and soldiers, which should be maturely considered in 
all its bearings before it is adopted, and that by the 
highest executive authority in the State. 

“ Such consideration is important for the interests 
and honour of the military profession, as well as for 
the interests of the Sovereign and of the State itself, 
otherwise these distinctions will become of no value. 

“Asa member of Her Majesty’s councils it is my 
opinion that, at this moment, the best course to be 
adopted in respect to Lord Ellenborough’s grant of a 
medal is that adopted in respect to his grant of a 
medal for the service of 1842 in Afghanistan. 

“ It might be desirable that Her Majesty should in 
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some manner* declare lier pleasure that officers em- 
ployed abroad should report the operations of her 
fleets and armies, and should leave to Her Majesty to 
consider whether such service should he commemo- 
rated, in what manner, and in what manner those 
should be distinguished who, in the performance of 
their duty and in the promotion and attainment of 
the objects of their superiors in command, had, by 
their ability, gallantry, and conduct, merited to be so 
distinguished. 

“ In considering the grant of the medals for Jellala- 
bad and Afghanistan I did not omit to consider, as 
I have in this case, which of the courses to be recom- 
mended to Her Majesty would be most consistent 
with the authority and dignity of Her Majesty’s 
crown and station. 

“ There is but little, if any, difference in the two 
cases. 

“The Afghan war was exclusively Indian, but 
was carried on by the resources in military force and 
by the aid of the counsels of Her Majesty’s Grovern- 
ment. Lord Ellenborough had been required to 
make an exertion to restore the discipline, subordina- 
tion, tone, and spirit of the army, particularly of the 
native army, in India after the disasters which had 
occurred in 1841-1842. 

“ The Chinese war was imperial, but was carried 
on at first nearly exclusively, and even at last in 
great part, by the military force, including Her 
Majesty’s regiments, in the service of the East India 
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Company, and under the direction of Ae Governor- 
General in India at first, and latterly under his 
superintendence, under the supreme direction of the 
Secretary of State. 

“ The operations of this war have ended in a treaty 
of peace, obtained by the success of their operations 
exclusively, to a degree in which no other peace was 
ever before negotiated, because no political considera- 
tion that could be brought to bear was to have had 
any weight in attaining the object, excepting the 
inconvenience to the Chinese Government of the 
successful operations of the fleets and armies engaged 
in the war. 

“ In the first place, the discipline, tone, and spirit 
of the army might have depended upon the confirma- 
tion of the act of the Governor-General. 

“ He has not yet intimated any intention of con- 
ferring this medal upon Her Majesty’s fleets and 
armies. 

“ But his act in relation to the army and fleet of 
the East India Company employed in China would 
become nugatory unless in some manner confirmed 
by Her Majesty; that is, either by Her Majesty per- 
mitting her fleet and army to accept the same medal 
from the Governor-General, as in the case of the 
Afghanistan medal, or by the grant of one by Her 
Majesty herself to the whole navy and army 
employed in China, after well considering the re- 
strictions and regulations for the grant, and disap- 
probation of the grant by the Governor-General 
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for a service exclusively imperial under the supreme 
direction of the Secretary of State. 

“ I am sensible that Her Majesty is the source of, and 
ought to originate, all measures of grace and distinc- 
tion to her fleets and armies. Gf these acts of the 
Governor-General, the first would have been, and 
the last will become, nugatory unless confirmed by 
Her Majesty ; and the object of this paper is to point 
out in what manner Her Majesty can confirm this 
act, so as to protect the dignity of her great station 
and to perform an act of grace and favour to her 
fleets and armies which have performed this great 
service. 

“ First, then, I would recommend that Her Majesty 
should direct that the attention of those commanding 
abroad should be called to the great principle which 
should govern their course upon this subject — viz., 
that it is their duty to report, for the information of 
the Sovereign, the naval and military events which 
may have occurred, and that of which they may 
think it desirable that Her Majesty should be in- 
formed ; of the conduct of the officers, ships, and 
troops in her service under their immediate com- 
mand; but that they must leave entirely to Her 
Majesty to consider whether any, and what, reward, 
distinction, honour, or other notice in commemoration 
of such event should be granted. 

Secondly, that Her Majesty having taken into 
consideration the great and uniformly successful 
services rendered by her fleets and armies, and those 
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of the service of the Bast India Company, under the 
command of Admiral Sir W. Parker and Lieut.- 
General Sir Hugh Grough, throughout the war in 
China, and that these services had been followed by 
peace with the Emperor of China upon terms honour- 
able to both empires (the only object of Her Majesty’s 
solicitude and of the exertions made by Her Majesty’s 
commands) and, as Her Majesty hopes, advantageous 
to Her Majesty’s subjects. Her Majesty has been 
pleased to determine (in addition to the promotion 
and marks of her distinguished favour which Her 
Majesty has conferred upon the admiral, general, 
and other officers in the service of Her Majesty and 
the East India Company, and the rewards which she 
has graciously been pleased to command might be 
distributed to her admiral, general, and other officers 
employed on these services, and to the petty officers 
and seamen and marines of her fleet and of the 
naval service of the East India Company, and the 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers of her army, 
and of that in the service of the East India Company) 
that a medal should be struck to commemorate the 
great services rendered to Her Majesty, their country, 
and the imperial crown of Great Britain by the fleets 
and armies employed in China, and the peace with 
China ; and, further, that one of the same medals, with 
the name of the individual inscribed thereon, should 
be sent to each admiral, general, and other officer 
of the navy and army, including the officers, European 
and native, of the service of the East India Company, 
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petty officers, seamen, and marines of the navy of 
Her Majesty and of the East India Company, the 
non-commissioned officers and soldiersof Her Majesty’s 
army and of that of the East India Company, includ- 
ing the native non-commissioned officers and soldiers ; 
and, further, that the admiral and general command- 
ing in chief should respectively send to the Grovernor- 
General in India, to be transmitted to Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State, nominal returns of all the admirals, 
generals, and other officers of Her Majesty’s fleets 
and armies, and of the naval and military service of 
the East India Company, including native officers 
who have served in ships or in regiments, or other 
corps of troops which have been distinguished in the 
services and upon the occasions under-mentioned ; 
and nominal lists of all petty officers, seamen, and 
marines who have served in Her Majesty’s ships as 
above described and in those of the service of the 
East India Company, and of non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers of the several regiments and corps as 
above described, including those in the service of the 
East India Company, Europeans as well as natives of 
India — ^that is to say, those ships and vessels in the 
service of Her Majesty and the East India Company 
which may have served with distinction in any of 
the following operations: those in the Canton 
Eiver, in the operations of 1841 ; those at Chusan, 
in 1841-1842 ; those at Amoy, at Ningpo, at Ohing- 
hae, in the River Woosuing, in the River Yangtse- 
kiang, at the assault of Ching Kiangfoo ; the 
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officers remaining on the staff of the several armies, 
including those of the ordnance, the medical, and the 
commissariat staff, and Her Majesty’s superintendent 
and the officers employed under his direction.” 


‘‘ StratMeldsaye, January 4, 1843. 

“ My dear Lord Ellbnborough, 

“ I learn that the overland despatch will be 
sent away on the 6th. I thank G-od that there is 
nothing upon which to write to you in relation to 
pending operations in India. I trust that the troops 
are all in their defensive positions. 

“ You will have heard that there have been some 
difficulties here respecting the grant of medals by 
the Governor-General without previous reference 
to the Crown. 

“ A mode was discovered of arranging the grant 
of the Afghanistan medals, and of conferring the 
same by the Crown, without compromising the dignity 
and authority of the Sovereign. 

“ But when the affair was brought to conclusion, 
we received the account of the grant of a medal by 
you to the Indian navy engaged in the war in 
China. 

“The feeling of the Cabinet in general was adverse 
to the further grant of general medals, and the 
subject was referred for the consideration of the Lords 
of the Admiralty and of the Commander-in-Chief. 
I wrote a memorandum upon it, which I sent to 
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Sir Robert Peel, in which I suggested two modes 
of settling the affair, either of which might be adopted 
without compromising the dignity of the Crown ; 
and I have since seen a memorandum by Sir George 
Coekburn, stating his views upon the subject. But 
I cannot tell upon what course the Cabinet may have 
decided to act. 

“ I have recently received from the Horse Guards 
the copies of a correspondence between Lord Com- 
bermere and the Governor-General upon the grant 
in 1826 of a medal and honorary distinctions by the 
Indian Government on account of the Burmese 
war, on which the late Duke of York wrote an 
opinion. 

“ Of course, you could have no knowledge of these 
documents ; but it is impossible that they should not 
have been known of in your offices at Fort William. 
I think that this affair will be settled to your satis- 
faction. The letters which I have seen are from 
Lord Combermere to the Governor-General, Lord 
Amherst, in April 1826. 

“ Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

“ WBLIilNOTOV. 

“ January 4, 1843, 11 p.m. 

“ P.S. — I have just now received a letter from Lord 
Stanley, dated Downing Street, at four p.m., from 
which I learn that the Chinese medal affair has been 
settled in a manner that will be highly satisfactory to 
you, to the fleet, and to the army of all classes and 
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descriptions, upon wHch directions will be sent to 
India by the overland mail to be despatched on the 
6th inst. 

“Ever yours, my dear Lord Ellenborough, 

“W.” 


Camp, Delhi, February 18, 1843. 

“Mt deae Duke of Wellington', 

“I went to see the magazine this morning 
after my arrival here, and I enclose the observations 
I made and the report of the committee I appointed. 
The result npon my mind is, that the magazine 
should be removed from Delhi. If you should be of 
the same opinion after reading the report, will you 
tell me to what point it should be removed? I am 
assured that a small battering train can be safely 
deposited in the old fort at Loodianah, and I should 
think it might be for such time as would suffice 
for bringing up troops to relieve the fort from 
Umballa and the Hills ; and I have directed the few 
heavy guns now at Ferozepore (where there is no 
protection at all for them), and some which are 
coming up from Sukkur, to be sent to Loodianah ; 
but I apprehend that a magazine as large as that of 
Delhi should be placed in the rear of the frontier, 
where the stores it contains may be easily supplied 
to troops advancing, without the risk of its being 
in any manner endangered by the advance of an 
enemy. Either Kurnaul or Meerut would seem to 
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be the most convenient position. If yon shonld 
approve of either position, or prefer any other, I 
propose transferring the magazine at once, and pro- 
♦ tecting it in its new location by a small work. 

“There was a great omission in the plan of Delhi 
sent to you — the canal was unnoticed. It runs 
between the magazine and the palace. I send you a 
copy of a memorandum I made after visiting Delhi a 
second time, and the reply. I have decided that a 
correct plan may be made of the city of Delhi. 
There is none at all, nor any map of the country 
adjoining. 

“ I have received here the Eajahs of Bhurtpore, 
Beekaneer, Ulwar, Dholpore, and Kotah, and the 
ISTawabs of Tonk and Jeypoor. The Eajahs of 
Kerowly and Jhalawar will meet me on my 
march to Agra. All I have seen are in very good 
humour. I have shown them to-day eleven regi- 
ments which formed part of the army at Peroze- 
pore. I have said and done all I could to put the 
chiefs into good humour. If I had been canvassing 
Eajpootana I could hardly have done more. The 
Durbar at Grwalior has been doing everything 
hitherto with great propriety since the death of 
Scindiah. The boy adopted is nearest in blood to 
the late Maharajah. He is but eight, hud the Eanee 
who adopts him is eleven. There must be a regent, 
or a regency of more than one. I advise a sole 
regent in the person of the Mama Sahib, maternal 
uncle of the late Maharajah, who can never succeed 
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to the Gruddee, and has every reason to act well by 
the State and the minor chief. I decided on going 
to Grwalior instead of Meerut as soon as I heard of 
the Maharajah’s death ; and I adhere to my purpose, 
although I do not now apprehend that there will he 
any dilEculty about putting things into order there. 
The circumstance of my being so near will steady 
any new Grovernment of which I may approve. I 
have provided for the possible necessity of moving 
troops by making changes in the destination of three 
regiments, and so taking with me the 2nd Grenadiers 
and the 35th Light Infantry, the latter of which is 
commanded by your Colonel Monteath, who would he 
supei’ior in rank to any other commandant of a regi- 
ment, and so have the whole force under him. 

“ Sir Charles Napier had the good fortune to find 
Enam Ghur evacuated. He must have retired from 
before it. He had only two 241b. howitzers. The 
walls w^ere of thick mud, forty and fifty feet high, 
and there were in the fort provisions for a consider- 
able time and 20,0001bs. of powder. The powder 
was all used in its destruction. The four Bengal 
battalions reached Buhawulpore from Sukkur on the 
8th. Sir Charles has left with him eight battalions 
and two regiments of cavalry, and another regiment 
of cavalry with two batteries must before now have 
reached Sukkur on their route to Bombay from 
Ferozepore. They formed part of the army in 
Afghanistan. Tliis force is exclusive of the garrison 
of Kurachee. Subzulcote and Bhornybhara have 
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been given over to the Nawab of Buhawulpore, who 
bas occupied bis new acquisition witb 1200 men. 
The details of the new treaty witb the Ameers are 
now xmder discussion at Khyrpore, the principles 
having been from the first acceded to. 

“ Major Broadfoot, whom I have sent to Moulmein, 
seems to be a very sensible man. He knows the 
place and the country, and I am happy to tell you 
that, while he promises me some civil reforms, he bids 
me to be under no apprehension of being ever 
obliged to send a large force to defend Moulmein. 

“ The Eesident in Nepaul expresses doubts whether 
intrigue will not disappoint the expectations formed 
of permanent benefit from the national movement. 
I attach little value to his opinion ; and, relying upon 
the facts he has reported, I believe the national 
movement to have been of too decided a character 
to allow of the entertainment of any just fears from 
the intrigues of any man or party. I believe nothing 
can shake the Ranee permanently, and any attempt to 
overrule her would lead to the deposition of the Rajah. 

“I have been obliged to make a very extensive 
change of men in the Saugor territory, where mis- 
government has been the real cause of insurrection. 
I am going into Bundelcund, and then as far as 
Saugor and Jubbulpore next cold sfeason. There is 
no understanding this country without seeing it ; and 
I am convinced that, if it were possible, the Govern- 
ment should be carried on in a camp, constantly in 
movement. 
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“I hope I shall get on with Sir Hugh Giough as 
well as I have done with the present Commander- 
in-Chief. There is, however, one fault I have 
to find with Sir Jasper Nicolls — that of hardly ever 
standing between me and an improper application 
for allowances. It is always left to me to reject. 
This is not fair. However, you may he assured that 
it makes no difference in the decision. 

“ Believe me, &c., 

(Signed) “ Ellenbokough.” 


■ “ London, February 4, 1843. 

“ Mt dear Lord Ellenborough, 

“You will see in the newspapers the report 
of the Queen’s Speech to Parliament on the 2nd, and 
the reports of the debates in the two Houses of Par- 
liament on the motions in each for an answer to Her 
Majesty’s Speech. Everything that passed must be 
satisfactory to you, as it has been to your family and 
your friends. We should have moved the thanks in 
the two Houses to the G-overnor-Greneral and the 
officers and troops employed in India on Thursday 
next, the 9th, instead of on Thursday se’nnight, the 
16th, only that we discovered that it would be abso- 
lutely necessary to bring papers on the table, in 
conformity with precedent, if we moved thanks to 
the Governor-General for military services, he not 
having been himself in the field. 

“ A perusal of the debates in both Houses on 
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tbe Address to the Queen will show you what wil 
be the topics in the discussions on the motions for 
thanks. In respect to yourself, they will be to your 
order of the 1st October, 1842, in relation to the 
policy of the Afghanistan war, and your letter to 
the rajwary of India in relation to the gates of the 
pagoda at Somnauth ; the former will he made a hitter 
party complaint, the latter will be used as means to 
excite against you the feelings of the religious parties 
in this country. 

“ I am much more uneasy about the thanks to 
General Pollock than I am about those to yourself. 
I cannot understand how a man who knows what 
soldiers are made of, could think of giving an order 
for the destruction of the bazaar and two mosques 
at Cabul, and not be sensible that such destruction 
must and would be followed by the pillage and de- 
struction of the town itself; and that if he thought 
proper to do the foi’mer, he did not put himself at 
the head of half the army and see the destruction 
effected, and to take care to protect the town from 
the pillage and destruction which it was certain must 
be the consequence by the other half of the army. 

“ I see that General ISTott foresaw and foretold 
the consequences if the bazaar should be destroyed : 
even that the town could not be saved. 

“This mistake, and the storming and plunder of 
Istalif, and two or three other events of the same 
kind that have occurred, and have been reported 
officially, will, I am afraid, render the discussion of 
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the votes of thanks to the officers of the army and 
to the army very umatnfortable, to say the least upon 
the subject. 

Grod knows ! and so I shall say, that nobody 
ought to be more sensible than I am of the impos- 
sibility of preventing an army from plundering a 
town taken by storm, or of fixing the exact limits 
to which slaughter and violence shall go when once 
the onslaught commences. But these acts com- 
plained of were committed in consequence of orders 
given by the general to correct others more of the 
character of acts of vengeance than measures founded 
upon military or political necessity or expediency. 

“ In writing to you thus privately and in con- 
fidence, I confess that I do not admire the retreat 
made from Oabul to Peshawur. The officers had 
means of conveyance at their disposition, and num- 
bers sufficient to have marched in as many columns 
as they pleased, and they ought to have moved in 
strength upon every road in the country leading to 
the eastward, so as to have been able to turn and take 
possession of the heights, which form all the defiles 
and difficulties on the main road, which should have 
been kept clear and open for the heavy artillery, 
carriages, &c., sick and wounded, &c. 

“ They would thus have made a clean retreat, 
would have lost no officers or men, baggage or 
animals — and, above all, no cannon ! 

“ The best of it is that they were sensible of the 
manner in which they ought to have made their 
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retreat, as they commenced it in the form which 
I have above advocated. 

“ They ought to have had a strong advanced guard 
flanking the main road, flanked by columns on all 
the other roads leading to the eastward, and commu- 
nicating with the main road by light troops across 
the hills, and the rear closed by a strong rear-guard ; 
and the flauking columns should not have quitted 
their positions till they should have seen the rear- 
guard through the difficulties of the passes on the 
road. 

“ By this mode of proceeding, the retreat would 
have been what we call a clean one. 

“ You will receive by this overland despatch a 
letter from the Secret Committee respecting trans- 
actions in Scinde, which have give:i a good deal of 
uneasiness to the Cabinet, as these transactions will 
give ground for the assertion that affairs in Afghan- 
istan are not brought to a close, and that the peace 
of India is not restored. I think likewise that the 
Cabinet is not satisfied with your having left the 
question of peace or war with the Ameers, and all 
the consequences, so entirely to the decision of Sir 
Charles Napier. I am sensible of the importance of 
Kurachee, Bukkur, and Sukkur, and even of Shikar- 
pore, since I have read Sir Charles Napier’s report 
of the topography of the country from Sukkur to 
Shikarpore, and of the difficulty of holding Sukkur 
without the possesion of Shikarpore. You will see 
in a former letter of naine my opinion of Shikarpore. 
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You may rely upou it that the great object of all, 
for India, for me, and for the Grovernment, is to close 
the Afghan war, and make the Indian, as well as the 
European, world feel that it is closed and India at 
peace. 

“ I am sensible of the inconvenience which you 
will for some time feel from the very loose arrange- 
ments agreed to by Lord Auckland with the Ameers 
of Scinde. He, too, was pressed for time; he was 
watched in his views in respect of the treaty by 
Eunjeet Singh, his ally, who had views of his own, 
as well as by Shah Shoojah Khan ! and his arrange- 
ments were very imperfect. You will perfect them 
by degrees, with temper and patience. You have 
means of negotiation at command in the amount of 
tribute which each of these Ameers has stipulated 
to pay, and in the regulation of the tolls on the 
commerce of the Indus ; and I recommend to you to" 
trust to these means and to the reputation and reality 
of your power to obtain by voluntary negotiation 
and conciliation all that you require rather than by 
anything like menace or war. I see from the dis- 
cussion on this subject how necessary it is that great 
caution should be observed in every expression of the 
orders upon such a subject as this. 

“ Some twenty years ago such a question as this 
would have been merely local ; the Government would 
have had no occasion to take cognisance of it — the 
utmost that would have been done would have been 
for the Secret Committee to observe upon the trans- 
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action in a despatch to the Governor-General ; hut 
at this moment in particular everything that occurs 
in that part of the world is of importance, and be- 
comes an imperial question, and must be treated 
accordingly with great care- and deliberation. 

“ To this add that we have established throughout 
India at every headquarter of every cantonment, 
and nearly of every regiment, a licentious press, 
which publishes as fact every false report, every ex- 
aggeration, every scandal. These latter communicate 
with Bombay, those at Bombay with the newspapers 
in France, Germany, and England, and this in six 
weeks ! Only conceive the mischief which they have 
it in their power to do in the way of impression, and 
how hopeless to attempt to counteract their effects 
by subsequent contradiction ! ISTo ! I advise you to 
be very cautious, not only in respect of your acts, 
which I don’t doubt that you will be, but respecting 
the modes of execution which you may adopt (espe- 
cially to your agents), your writings, your conver- 
sations, even in private. It is lamentable to reflect 
that we are living under the influence of such a 
despotism: its influence and its tyranny are greater 
than that of the Inquisition ever was in the southern 
countries of Europe. 

I am very anxious about the mouth of the Indus. 
I don’t like and am very jealous of the proceedings of 
the French Government in all parts of the world. If 
their object was to promote their own objects and the 
commercial or political interests of France, I should not 
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SO much mind them, notwithstanding that even these 
objects require and deserve our attention. But what 
I see of them is everywhere, in every spot in which 
a French agent can be introduced, or even a subject 
of France, if only in the shape of a missionary, to 
intrigue, and excite the community against the in- 
terests and influence of the British Grovernment. 
Yet, Grod knows that Grovernment does them no 
harm ; on the contrary, every commercial advantage 
is shared with them and with all who wish to 
partake of it. 

“ There is no part of the East in which they could 
intrigue with more advantage, and occasion more 
excitement against the British Grovernment, than 
among the tribes on the Lower Indus, and between the 
mouth of the Indus and the Persian Grulf. You may 
rely upon it that you will ere long have a French 
frigate in that quarter, whose operations it will be 
the duty of the admiral to observe afloat, while your 
agents in Scinde, Beloochistan, Kelat, &c., will observe 
them on shore. 

The French Government have always had con- 
nections with the Sikhs. An Italian officer, who 
was heretofore in the service of Buonaparte, and has 
since been in the service of Runjeet Singh, but had 
returned to Europe, has within the last three months 
taken leave of Louis Philippe previous to his return 
to Lahore. 

“ His course should be observed. The religion, 
the social state, and the politi^ of the Sikhs render 
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them by far the most appropriate allies for the French 
of any in that part of Asia, and if once they could 
establish themselves on the Indus you would have 
them allied with the Sikhs, their officers in the Sikh 
army, the politics at Lahore under their direction. 

“ I strongly recommend to you therefore to watch 
carefully the mouth of the Indus. 

“ Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

“ WELLINGTOiSr. 

" The Lord Ellenborough.” 


London, February 6, 1843. 

“ Mt dear Lord Bllenborough, 

“ I enclose you a memorandum which I wrote 
for Sir R. Peel, Lord Fitzgerald, &c., on the 3rd upon 
the debate of the 2nd, and our prospects for the 
session. “ Ever yours most sincerely, 

“ Welliitgton. 

“ The Lord Bllenborough.” 


MEMORANDUM ON THE PROSPECTS OP THE PARLIA- 
MENTARY SESSION OF 1843. 

February 3, 1843. 

“ The discussions in the House of Lords last night 
demonstrate the course of the Parliamentary cam- 
paign. 

“ Lord Bllenborough will be attacked for all his 
acts and orders. He will be accused of having com- 
menced with the intention of abandoning Afghan- 
istan and of leaving % prisoners to their fate. 
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“ Lord Lansdowne ridiculed the paragraph in the 
Speech which referred to the liberality of Parliament 
as having enabled the existing Grovernment to bring 
to an early and honourable termination the war in 
China. 

“ He stated that the plan of the former Grovernment 
was followed, and the same forces employed which 
had been by the Grovernment at home and by the 
Governor-General Lord Auckland. 

“We shall have the American treaty, Irish poor 
laws, commercial distress, and want of employment 
for the people. 

“ There is a good deal of cabal going on between 
Lord Stanhope and the most violent parties in the 
House upon the last-mentioned subjects. 

“ There will be some mischievous discussions on the 
Corn Laws, principally with the view of continuing 
the discontent with the measures of the. last session. 

“ In respect to Lord Ellenborbugh, the papers 
already printed will, in my opinion, fully justify 
him. ■ 

“ We must attend a little to the China question. 
The war in China was carried on by the late Admini- 
stration by the use of the naval and military means, 
and at the expense of the resources in India, under 
the direction of the Governor-General., the Board of 
Control, the Admiralty, and the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

“ The Cabinet will recollect that very shortly after 
the existing Administration |pas formed, certainly 
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before Lord Ellenborougb’s departure for India, I 
recommended, to regularise these affairs, — • 

“ To place the conduct of tbe war in China exclu- 
sively under the control of the Secretary of State 
for War and the Colonies. 

“ That that officer should direct what officers, troops, 
ships, and stores should be sent ; that the Governor- 
General should superintend the operations, under his 
directions, and should attend to his requisitions for 
ships, troops, stores, &c. 

“I recommended this arrangement, I recollect, in 
consequence of a complaint from the general com- 
manding in China of a want of blankets and great 
coats for the winter months.* 

‘‘ From the period at which that arrangement was 
adopted it would be easy to ascertain what orders 
had been given as well in relation to plans of opera- 
tion as to force, naval as well as military, stores and 
equipments. ' 

“ But I perfectly recollect that a great deal had been 
done by the existing Administration long before that 
arrangement was made. 

“ From the moment the Administration was formed 
Lord Ellenborough turned his attention to the next 
expected campaign in China. He wrote to Bengal 
to order another battalion of volunteers to be pre- 
pared; steamboats to be prepared, 4n India as well 
as at home, by the East India Company. 

* “ I have a copy of that M^orandum, dated October 30, 1841.” 
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“ By his desire I looked over the returns of the 
armies in India, and suggested from what quarters 
native troops could immediately be drawn, and field- 
artillery, horse-artillery with their horses from Fort 
St. G-eorge.* 

“ These orders must have been written to India ; 
dates of them, and even copies, should be prepared. 

“With a view to the operations in the Yangtse- 
kiang and the occupation of what is called the 
Golden Island, Kinshan, in that river, heavy ord- 
nance and platforms were required from the Quarter- 
master-general, and a detachment of royal artillery 
for this service. 

“ The dates of these requisitions should he seen. 

“ At the same period Lord Ellenhorough, in conse- 
quence of conversations with me upon the dangers of 
any operation in the river Yangtse-kiang, in conse- 
quence of the facilities which the enemy might have 
of launching fire-vessels from both banks to annoy 
the fleets with transports ; and adverting to the mode 
which I informed him that I had adopted of pro- 
tecting from a similar danger a bridge formed of 
decked vessels which I had formed in the Adour, 
urged the Admiralty to send out in each of the 
men-of-war about to be sent out at this period spars, 
with small anchors and cables, to enable those in 

* “ Upon reference to my papers I see that the plan for the operations 
of the campaign, and the enumeration of the troops to carry it into 
execution, was suggested to Lord Ellenhorough in a Memorandum 
dated Scptomher 30, 1841.” 
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command to construct booms ahead of the vessels, so 
as to protect them from the fire-vessels floated down 
the stream of the river, and to ajfford time to adopt 
measures to tow such vessels off and clear of the ships 
of the fleet or the particular ship intended to he 
attacked. These measures were, I believe, adopted. 
It would be easy to ascertain the date of the order. 

“ I think I have a copy of .the original memorandum 
upon the attack by the Yangtse-kiang. It will be 
very important to fix and show these dates. The 
object being to prove that it was the existing Admini- 
stration, and not their predecessors, who brought the 
war to a successful termination. 

“ I know that some of the officers and troops em- 
ployed in the very last service were sent out by the 
existing Administration : for instance, Lord Saltoun 
and the troops under his command, and an Admiral 
Cochrane, who, I am certain, sailed from England in 
our time. If I am not mistaken, I saw him at 
Portsmouth in December 1841, or January 1842, 
when I went there to meet the Queen. All these 
dates can, and should, be ascertained. 

“ Upon the other subjects, as much detailed infor- 
mation should be collected and printed as can be got.” 


“ Palace of Agra, March 22, 1843. 

“ My dear Duke op WELLiNGTOisr, 

“ I must first thank you for the arrangement 
made with respect to Jhe granting of medals for 

2 a % 
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service in China (an arrangement in the highest 
degree satisfactory and gratifying to the forces 
engaged). 

“ But nest I mnst thank you most sincerely for 
your declared approval of my conduct in the direction 
of the late war in Afghanistan. It will set public 
opinion a little more right than it has been upon 
that point during the last six months, and indeed fix 
it in my favour; but if it were not calculated to 
nave this effect, still I would rather have your 
approval than that of all the rest of the world. 

“I hardly know how I could have accomplished 
the object of retaining possession of a commanding 
position upon the Lower Indus without a breach with 
the Ameers. We could hardly have justified our 
remaining at Kurachee ; we could not have justified 
our remaining at Bukkur, after the termination of 
the war in Afghanistan, without a new treaty. 
What had occurred was sufficient to show that upon 
our retiring from the Indus, the existing treaty for 
the free navigation of that river would have been 
violated in every particular. The Ameers, too, had been 
strangely misled as to the real circumstances under 
which we retired from Afghanistan. They believed us 
beaten, and I firmly believe that our rear-guard 
would have been attacked had we moved from 
Sukkui with the avowed intention of leaving the 
Lower Indus altogether. I could not always keep a 
large force at Sufckur in a state of uncertainty. It 
seemed to me to be best, at t|ie commencement of the 
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cold season, to require the consent of the Ameers to 
reasonable modifications of our treaty with them. 

“ It was really impossible for me to form a decided 
opinion as to the authenticity of Persian letters— 
that could be much better decided on the spot ; and 
being satisfied that, if the letters were genuine, we 
were justified in requiring new terms, and that policy 
required us to avail ourselves of .the opportunity of 
coming to a new settlement if we were justified in 
doing so, I left the matter in Sir C. Napier’s hands. 
Even when I was at Ferozepore, it took twelve days 
to receive an answer from him, and no time was to 
be lost. Subsequent events and discoveries, and the 
late treachery of the Ameers, seem to have proved 
that I was right in believing them to be at once 
hostile and not to be depended upon. I do not see 
now what course can be pursued hut that of taking 
the country we have conquered, with the exception 
of such portions as may be usefully made over to 
Jodhpore and Jessulmere and Buhawulpore, and 
perhaps even to the Lahore State^ if the Maharajah 
will give some lands on the left of the Sutlej for 
lands on the right of the Indus above Shikarpore. 

“ I really believe that very few excesses were com- 
mitted by the troops on the retreat from Cabul. In 
that city the bazaars and two mosques, and some 
houses of our enemies, were destroyed. I have no 
official information as to any excesses having been 
committed, and I do not place any faith in the 
reports furnished to the Indian newspapers, which 
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newspapers^ however, I have not read since last 
June. 

“ I am very much obliged to you for your caution 
as to the language in which despatches are written, 
and as to the language I may use in conversation. 

“ My correspondence with Sir 0. Napier having 
been more of a private than of a public character, 
although all made oflScial, I may have been less care- 
ful in the choice of expressions than I should have 
been had I written in the name of the secretary. 

“ I believe that the terms of the ti’eaty proposed to 
the Ameers were made known to the Secretary of 
the Bombay G-overnment by Major Outram, but I 
could not prove it; because, when I officially desired 
to know from the Bombay G-overnment from whom 
they obtained the information they communicated 
upon that subject to the Secret Committee, the 
Secretary of the Government pleaded the sacredness 
of a private communication. Sir W. Nott told me 
yesterday that he always suspected Major Outram of 
having made public the letter of the 13th of March 
to the Oommander-in-Ohief. There is a laxity of 
principle, a deadness of feeling, in India, with respect 
to the duty of official secrecy which really beat me. 
I have done all I can against it— as yet, in vain. 

“1 do not care what may be said about the Som- 
nauth Gates. The measure was a politic measure for 
India — and I ought only to look to India. There has 
not been the slightest appearance of Mussulman feel- 
ing asrainst their transmission to India. If I were to 
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abstain from doing anything here wbicb could be 
disapproved by gentlemen over tbeir firesides in 
England I should lose India. You know better than 
anyone the difficulties I found on my arrival. I 
have only been able to meet those difficulties by acts 
and language which, even in India, I should not 
myself have adopted under ordinary circumstances. 
But it is my duty to preserve this country, and, if I 
can, to make ours a strong Government, beloved by 
the people as well as supported by the army. I 
cannot say how mortified I am, knowing how 
earnestly I desire and labour for the welfare of the 
people, to perceive the unequivocal marks of their 
indifference towards the Government. I shall en- 
deavour to remove this indifference; but in order to 
do so, I must throw over English prejudices and act 
in the spirit of a native, not of a foreign, governor. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever most sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “ Ellenboeough, 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington.” 


Agra, April' 22, 1848. . 

“My dbak Duke op WELLiNGroiir, 

“ Sir Charles Napier has again been showing 
that he learnt war under you ; and now I really 
believe with him that Scinde is subdued and the 
inhabitants rejoiced at the change in their rulers. 
I did not regard his telling me he should not want 
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the Bengal troops I had placed at his disposal, but 
ordered them on, and the 1st actually left Feroze- 
pore the day after Sir Charles— finding he was more 
pressed than he expected — wrote for them. One regi- 
ment is already at Sukkur, two more are on the 
march, with four rissalahs of irregular cavalry and a 
camel battery. A company of European artillery 
will, as soon as it can, reach Ferozepore from Delhi, 
embark there, with four 24-pounders and two 8-inch 
howitzers, for Bukkur. These .troops will he 
sufiScient for that point ; and the two Bombay 
regiments now there will probably be withdrawn to 
Hyderabad, and hereafter Upper Scinde will be held 
by Bengal troops and Lower Scinde by troops from 
Bombay. 

“ I am led to hope that the charge really incurred 
on account of the occupation of Scinde as our own 
will so little exceed that which we must, under any 
circumstances, have incurred in holding military pos- 
session of Bukkur and of Kurachee, as to leave a net 
increase of half a million to our revenue. 

“ I am very anxious indeed to have more steamers 
on the Indus, drawing a little water— two or three 
not drawing more than 22 inches we should have for 
the Sutlej. These I include in six I asked for now 
ten months ago — and I dare say the keel of one of 
them is not yet laid. The iron steamers ‘ Pluto ’ and 
‘Nemesis’ are to go from Calcutta to the Indus. 
The ‘ Pluto ’ has been driven back. I hope no acci- 
dent may have happened to the Nemesis.’ We 
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have already six steamers on the Indus, but not one 
that will go up the Sutlej. 

“ I shall be delighted to have Sir Hugh Gough as 
Commander-in-Ohief. I hope h’e will he up here by 
October, when I shall be about to move. I shall be 
satisfied if I can leave the frontier under his charge. 

“ I fear a break up in the Punjab may happen 
before then. Greneral Yentura sides with the Maha- 
rajah, and he, presuming upon this aid, seems dis- 
posed to get rid of his Minister in the usual way in 
which Ministers are got rid of in India. The 
Minister at least thinks so, and openly accuses him 
of it, and says he shall die, like a Rajpoot, in the field. 
The Maharajah’s health is not very good, and if any- 
thing happened to him, his son is too young to act 
an independent part; and there would certainly be a 
contest for the custody of his person. 

“ The Nizam’s Government is on the brink of open 
bankruptcy, which, as you know, in India, means 
mutiny of troops for their pay. I must endeavour 
to stave off any crisis there till I am ready for it, 
which I shall not be till November in any case. 

“Depend upon it, I will never, if I can possibly 
avoid it, have two things on my hands at a time. 

“At Moulmein there has been, and is, a risk of 
collision, in consequence of our having put ourselves 
in the wrong. The whole thing arises out of en- 
couragement given to a low mercantile speculation 
by a commissioner in the hands of merchants and 
their press. I am in hopes that Major Broadfoot, 
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the new commissioner, will be in time to stop the 
mischief and bring things right. He is the best 
man to prevent hostilities, or, if they cannot be 
prevented, to carry them on — ^but he will prevent 
them. 

“ Generally all is going on well in India — onr only 
danger is from England. Here we have a good 
harvest, a devoted army, and onr neighbours con- 
tented or alarmed. Trade is in that state in Calcutta 
in which it generally must be when carried on by 
gamblers ; but distress in England, and uncertainty 
as to China, of course increase difficulties which 
would always exist. Our only danger is from 
England, because people there will think that India 
can be governed according to their own last new 
notion, and still more will believe that the press of 
India tells one word of truth. Then against us, too, 
we have the jobbing and little-mindedness of the 
Directors, intriguing and caballing against a Govern- 
ment nominally their own, because it will not make 
patronage practically their own. India can only be 
governed by great views, and as India; and these 
gentlemen would have me govern it on little views, 
and as England ; but that I will not do. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever most sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “ Ellenborough. 

“ His Grace tlie Duke of WeiliBgtoH.’’ 
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** London, Marcli 4, 1843. 

“ My dear Lord Ellefborough, 

“You will have seen the votes of thanks to 
the army and navy employed in China, and to your- 
self and the army employed in Afghanistan, before 
you will receive this letter, as well as the reports of 
the discussions on those votes ; and I think that you 
will have been satisfied with what passed. I hope 
that Lord Brougham’s speech will have been well 
reported. It was excellent — in his very best style. I 
was inclined to speak a second time, as I did not like 
some of the observations of Lord Lansdowne and Loid 
Clanricarde. But those who sat near me, as well as I, 
thought that it was better to leave the case where it 
had been left by Brougham, particularly as two of 
the bishops had stuck upon the question of the Gates, 
upon which I must have made some observations, 
which might have occasioned a fresh debate upon a 
question distinct from that of the military opera- 
tions. 

“We shall have a discussion upon the Gates, &c,, 
on Thursday next, the 9th of this month, moved by 
Lord Clanricarde. 

“It is curious enough that so little observation 
should have been made in either House upon the 
retreat from Cabul. But the truth is that the object 
of the party was to run at the Governor-General, 
and to lower him by extolling the conduct of the 
generals acting under his orders. Therefore the 
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obvious faults and blunders of tbe generals were 
unnoticed, and even the facts not referred to. 

“ Everything appears to be going prosperously in 
your quarter, and I sincerely congratulate you. 

“ Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

(Signed) “Wellington. 

“ His Excellency the Lord Ellenborongh, 

Fort William^ Bengal” 


London, March 14, 1843. 

“ My dear Lord Ellenborough, 

“I have received your letter of the 29th of 
December from your camp at Ferozepore. I per- 
fectly recollect my correspondence with Lord Fitz- 
gerald on a subject brought under his consideration 
by the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors on 
a complaint made by the Vice-President in Council at 
Fort William, of your having omitted to give to 
the Grovernor at Fort William important informa- 
tion respecting special measures. This occurred at a 
moment at which the press in this country, excited by 
what had passed in the House of Commons and by 
the still more malignant and licentious press of 
India, was circulating the most unfounded and malici- 
ous reports respecting your operations and designs : 
that you intended to abandon the captives, and, God 
knows what else ! that you intended to sacrifice the 
national honour, &c. In short, a crusade was 
preached up against you. ■ 
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“ It appeared to me to be very desirable not to give 
tbose active opponents such food for tbeir malignity 
as would bave beeite afforded by tbe publication at 
that moment of the complaint of the Vice-President 
in Council at Port William to the Secret Committee, 
which would have been the certain result of allowing 
it to be forwarded to be laid before the Court. I 
therefore took the course most likely to soothe the 
Secret Committee and to prevail upon Lord Fitzgerald 
to prevent the publication of the complaint at that 
moment. I never doubted of your operations, nor 
that they would be eventually successful, particularly 
if not interfered in by the folly of the public in this 
country ; and I always felt confident that, as soon as 
Parliament should meet and your friends could come 
forward and state your case openly, your triumph 
would be complete, as it has been. But in the mean- 
time there was a good deal of mischief in progress, 
which it was important to counteract, and to attain 
that object was the foundation of my letters to Lord 
Fitzgerald, to which you refer. 

“Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

(Signed) “Wellington. 

His Excellency the Lord Ellenborongh, GoTemor- 
General in OoTincxl, EortWilliam/Bengal/’ 


London, March 14, 1843. 

“ My dear Lord Ellenborodgh, 

“ You will see that we had in both Houses of 
Parliament, on Thursday the 9th, debates on your 
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proclamation, or general order, from India of the Ist 
of October 1842, and upon your letter to the rajwary 
upon the Gates of Somnauth. • 

Nothing could have been more satisfactory than 
the debate in the House of Lords, and I am told it 
was equally so in the House of Commons. The 
resolution was rejected in the latter House by a very 
successful majority, and everybody has since appeared 
satisfied. 

‘‘ There is an end of the question. 

“ Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

' (Signed) “ Wellingtok. 

“ His Excellency the Lord EUenborough.” 


“ London, March 16, 1843. 

“My DEAR Lord Ellenboeough, 

“I enclose a note from the Horse Guards 
respecting the case mentioned by you in your note 
to me of the 29th December 1842, of Captain White 
and Major Hibbert, of the 40th Regiment. They 
have both been promoted by brevet, and both have 
received the Order of the Bath. 

“ Ever yours most sincerely, 

(Signed) Wellihgtost. 

His Excellency the Lord Ellenhorough, Governor-General, 

Fort William, Bengal/^ 
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“ Agra, May 11, 1843. 

“ My DEAR Duke- OF, WELLuraTON", 

“ All has been quiet in Scinde since the cap- 
ture of Oruer-Kote. Meer Shere Mahomed and two 
or three of the younger Ameers have arrived at Shah- 
ghur and Allyghur, two forts in the desert, about 
forty miles from Jessulmere. I had anticipated their 
going to those places, and already the horsemen of 
Marwar are moving upon them. 

“ I have sanctioned the doubling of the strength 
of the Scinde Horse. With this corps raised to 1200 
men Sir C. Napier thinks he can do without any 
other cavalry in Lower Scinde. He is establishing a 
police and getting into order his macliinery for 
collecting the revenue. Meer Ali Morad of Khyrpore 
has followed our example, and has abolished slavery. 
The Ameers, fourteen in number, are prisoners at 
Bombay. One of them, who issued orders for mur- 
dering every Englishman, which orders led to the 
murder of Captain Ennis, has been strictly confined. 
The others are treated honourably as prisoners of war. 
I believe they will elect to go to Mecca when they 
find they have no chance of being restored to Scinde. 
I think we shall want permanently for Scinde ten 
battalions, four regiments of cavalry, and four bat- 
teries, besides ten or twelre steamers, with flats 
attached. 

“ G-eneral Mentura is with the Maharajah Shere 
Singh, and it is clear to me that, relying on his 
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support, the Maharajah will take the first occasion of 
cutting off his Minister, Dhian Singh. This Dhian 
Singh knows, and is prepared for. The break up in 
the Punjab will probably begin with murder. It is 
their way. 

“In Hepaul, Matahan Singh is at the present 
moment all-powerful. He has the support of the 
army and carries the Eajah and his son with him, 
and the first use he has made of his power has been to 
cut off the heads of his hereditary enemies. I do not 
like this use of power, nor do I like the language 
attributed to him with respect to us, nor do I like his 
position, to maintain which, as well as to gratify his 
own ambition, he will, I fear, he disposed to gratify 
the army in its desire for war. They may wish to 
go elsewhere first ; but they will always look with 
envy upon our plains, and with regret upon the hills 
we have taken from them, the possession of which 
would bring them into contact with the Punjab. 

“Major Broadfoot will, I think, keep all c[uiet at 
Moulmein. I must if I can defer any financial 
catastrophe in the Nizam’s dominions till all is settled 
elsewhere, and especially in Scinde. In all the rest 
of India everything focfe quiet ; hut you know such 
looks in India are sometimes not to be trusted. 

“Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever most sincerely yours, 

' “ Ellejstborough.” 
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London, April 5, 1843. 

“ Mt dbae Loed Ellenboeough, 

“ I was in hopes that I should not he under 
the necessity of troubling you with a letter hy the 
overland despatch which will be sent off to-morrow. 
But various information which has reached me 
within these few days, and particularly some corre- 
spondence which I saw this day at the Cabinet, 
between the President of the Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors, induce me to think that I 
ought to write to you. 

“ The Court is not satisfied with their Grovernor- 
Q-eneral, however meritorious his conduct. You are 
not the only Governor-General who has had the 
misfortune of falling under their displeasure after 
having performed eminent public services. The great 
Lord Clive and Lord Wellesley were in the same 
situation. I cannot write from experience of the 
consequences of the displeasure of the Court of 
Directors with the conduct of their Governor- 
General in the time of the great Lord Clive, but I 
know that in the time of Lord Wellesley it produced 
the greatest inconveniences and evils in India. It 
weakened the authority and enervated the action of 
the local Government. Their best and most confi- 
dential servants lost confidence in those who em- 
ployed them and in their own exertions, and were 
frequently dismissed for the zealous performance of 
their duties, in the successful execution of the orders 

: ■ 2 B 
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of the superiors placed over them by the Court of 
Directors. 

“But if the differences between the G-overnor- 
General and the Court of Directors were injurious 
to the public service in India, they were exceedingly 
inconvenient to the Government in England. I 
recollect that, in about the first conversation that I 
had with Mr. Pitt after my return from India, a very 
short time previous to his death, he stated to me the 
inconvenience to the Government at home of the 
disputes between the Court of Directors and the local 
Government of India, and the probable necessity 
that the Administration should adopt some measure 
to get the better of the inconvenience. 

“ The measure which was ultimately adopted was 
to send Lord Cornwallis to be Governor-General. 

“ It appears that the Court has stated several grounds 
of complaint with you. I say nothing of the Gates 
of Somnauth, which is, I think, made a cheval de 
hataille to acquire popularity for the cause, and this 
notwithstanding the risk which must attend the 
introduction of this topic into a public despatch, 
that the mention of it may occasion the very evils 
which it is alleged we apprehended. 

“ The Court then complains of your continued 
absence from the seat of your Government, Fort 
William, and of the consequent separation from your 
Council. It complains of large expenses to be in- 
curred for forming new cantonments, barracks, and 
stations for the army, European troops as well as 
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native, without previously taking the pleasure of the 
Court, or giving to it the requisite information of the 
necessity for the new and expensive establishments, 
of the amount of the expense which they will occa- 
sion, or enabling the Court to acquire such informa- 
tion by the perusal of the reports recorded on the 
proceedings of the Court in the usual course, and the 
deliberations of the members of the Court thereupon, 
before any such plans could be adopted and ordered 
for execution, even if the previous sanction of the 
Court should not, according to order, have been 
applied for. 

“ With the exception of the first-mentioned subject 
of complaint, which is of temporary and, I hope, of 
momentary interest only, and is brought forward, as I 
believe, only ad captandum, these are all important 
topics, calculated to make a real impression upon the 
public, and they must be attended to by us, if, as I 
anxiously hope, they should not by you. 

“ There is nobody approves more highly than I do 
of those provisions of the Act of Parliament for the 
Grovernment of India which enable the Grovernor- 
Gleneral to quit the seat of Grovernment, and to 
exercise all the powers constitutionally extended to 
him while absent from the Council of Government. 
I am sensible of the great advantages which the 
public has derived from the execution of these pro- 
visions at different times, and most particularly upon 
the recent occasion by yourself. But it must never 
be forgotten that these provisions provide for extra- 
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ordinary cases and emergencies, and that they must 
be considered as an exception from the rule, and the 
course adopted under them to endure only as long as 
the emergency lasts, and not as the rule of Grovern- 
ment. 

“ I have long considered the principle of the Acts 
of Parliament for the Government of India, and I am 
satisfied that it is the best that could be adopted for 
the administration of the government of a distant 
dominion, indeed the only one which can afford 
security for what may pass, or even a knowledge of 
local transactions, to the home authorities, while it 
provides amply for the most prompt and active 
exercise of the authority of the Government. This 
system was the proposition of the most able practical 
men of modern times. It has worked admirably, and 
I should be sorry to see it departed from. 

“ I am also of opinion that Fort William, in Bengal, 
is the proper seat of the supreme Government in 
India. The provinces administered by the Govern- 
ment of Fort William afford more resources of all 
kinds than an accumulation of all the rest. They 
are unattaekable by sea as well as by land. The 
communication with them by, sea, however, is per- 
fectly practicable at all seasons ; more so than with 
either of the other two great maritime settlements. 
This is, then, the seat for Great Britain of the local 
Government of India, the existence of which must 
depend upon the maritime preponderance of the 
empire. 
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“ To this I would add the suggestion of the im- 
portance of giving the immediate superintendence 
of the Governor-General over the measures to be 
adopted for the improvement and application of the 
immense resources of the provinces under the Go- 
vernment of Fort William. 

“ It is true that the climate of Port William is not 
in all seasons very agreeable, hut I believe it is in no 
way unhealthy, if common care be taken ; and there is 
now at the disposition of those whose duty requires 
their residence there the use of the sanatoria in the 
Himalaya mountains, to which the access will every 
day become more easy and expeditious in the pro- 
gress of improvement. 

“ On the whole, then, I would earnestly recom- 
mend your early return to the seat of the Govern- 
ment at Fort William, with the decided intention of 
remaining there. 

“ With respect to the discussions of the Court of 
Directors on the recent formation and construction of 
new barracks at newly-formed stations and canton- 
ments for troops, there is nobody more sensible than 
I am of the necessity for these alterations, arising out 
of recent political and military events, which have 
occasioned a revisal of our military position on the 
North-West frontier. 

“ I entertain no doubt that the principle, nay that 
the detail, of all that has been proposed to be done is 
right; that your own mind is convinced, not only 
by what you have seen, but by the reports of the 
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official and professional authorities, on every point, 
and that every shilling of the money to be expended 
will be absolutely required for the service, and will 
be expended with economy. 

“ But in jcroportion as I feel confident that it is all 
right, I anxiously wish that you had followed the 
course pointed out by your own regulations in carry- 
ing into execution these measures— for I am certain 
that it is yourself that, in the year 1830, made the 
regulation to which the Court of Directors refer in 
their report, forbidding the execution of any work, 
without their previous sanction, which should cost 
more than 10,000 rupees. 

“ I am aware that some inconvenience might have 
been felt, and some additional expense incurred, by 
the delay for a few months to execute these works, 
till the consent of the Court of Directors could have 
been received. But I have sufficient experience and 
knowledge of these matters to be able to measure 
accurately the extent of the inconvenience attending 
the delay, and I am certain that in public opinion it 
would not be allowed to weigh against the incon- 
venience consequent on allowing a departure from 
one of the fundamental principles of the Grovernment 
of these British possessions. 

“ I have drawn your attention to the inconvenience 
felt here by Ministers at home in consequence of the 
differences between the GrOvernor-G-eneral and the 
Court of Directors, and the consequence — the ap- 
pointment, by the intimate friends of Lord Wellesley, 
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of the Marquis Cornwallis to assume the Government 
of India. 

“’ Indian questions have as much of public interest 
at present as they have ever had— possibly more, 
as that interest can be more certainly gratified by the 
reception of monthly accounts of a date of six weeks 
anterior to their reception. 

“ Indian society in London and the East India 
Company have as much influence as ever over 
public opinion and in Parliament, and it is quite 
curious to observe the use made of these questions by 
parties in Parliament. It was intended at the com- 
mencement of the session to make a great effort to 
put down your character, which was defeated by the 
manly support given to you by the Government on 
the first day of the session and in subsequent dis- 
cussions. 

“ It was then discovered that during the session 
five overland despatches would be received, each of 
which would convey some intelligence of events 
which would afford ground for questions and dis- 
cussions on your measures. I entreat you, then, to 
give no ground to the Court of Directors to complain 
of you — for your sake, for mirs, and for the sake of 
the public welfare, involved, as I believe it is, in the 
continuance of your supreme administration of the 
local affairs of India. 

“ You have saved that great empire in war. Enjoy 
now the satisfaction and the glory of establishing and 
consolidating its prosperity and the happiness of its 
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inhabitants in peace, and yon will return to this 
country with all the honour which you so well 
deserve. 

“ Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

“ WELLINGTOlir, 

“ His Excellency tlie Lord EUenborongh, Governor-General.” 


“ Agra, May 21, 1843. 

“My DEAR Duke op WELLiNGTOisr, 

“I received yesterday your letter of the 5th 
of April, in which you were kind enough to make 
me acquainted with the disposition of the Court of 
Directors, and to place before me the consequences, as 
you had seen them, here and in England, of the 
determined hostility of that body to a Grovernor- 
General. 

“ It is certainly not an agreeable, and perhaps not 
a very safe, period of the year at which to commence 
a journey from Agra to Calcutta. However, I. did 
not come to India to think either of agreeableness or 
of anything affecting myself ; and having considered 
that nothing has occurred here which was unknown 
to you when you wrote of a character to alter the 
opinion you then entertained that it would be expe- 
dient for me to return to Calcutta, I defer to that 
opinion, and shall act upon it without delay. I shall, 
I hope, be able to reach Allahabad by the 7th of 
June, and to write to you from thence by the over- 
land mail which will take this letter. 
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“I must remain at Allahabad till after the first 
rains have raised the river and cooled the air ; hut I 
trust I shall reach Barrackpore by the end of the 
first week in July. 

“ Had I entirely followed my own views, I should, 
supposing a visit to Scinde to have been given up, 
have thought that much benefit would have been 
derived from paying my announced visit to Grwalior 
and the Chiefs of Bundelcund in November and 
December, and then proceeding to Calcutta; but I 
adopt your view, and I only hope that my return to 
the Council at an earlier period may be of use. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever most sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “ Ellbnboeough. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington.” 


Allahabad, June 9, 1843. 

“ Mt dear Duke op Wellington, 

“ I received your letter advising me to return 
to Calcirtta on the 20th ult., and on the 21st I deter- 
mined to defer to your opinion. The decision being 
taken, I thought I should do well to carry it into 
effect at once, and to bring all my people, secretaries 
of the G-overnment, See., to this place before the 
rains. I left Agra on the 30th and arrived here in 
the night of the 7th, very much fatigued, but not ill. 
I should tell you, however, that I have been ill for 
the first time (in the week before I left Agra), and j 
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feel that I must not incur all the risks I have done 
since I arrived in this country. 

I hope the benefits which may he derived from 
my rejoining the Council will counterbalance the dis- 
advantages which I cannot but feel are attached to 
my withdrawal from the Upper Provinces. I was 
wanted at Gwalior and in Bundelcund. I was 
much nearer Scinde. As for the Lahore Govern- 
ment, I think the appointment of Mr. Clerk as 
Deputy-Governor will keep that together while he 
remains ; but he will hardly he able to remain after 
December. 

“I shall then be very weak in the Upper Pro- 
vinces, more especially if the reported illness of Sir 
Hugh Gough should be so severe as to prevent his 
coming up to Meerut. It is represented to be very 
serious. 

“My last accounts from Scinde are of the’ 16th 
May. All was looking well. Shere Mahomed was 
nearly deserted. Ali Morad was in Hyderabad. 
Some chiefs had come in, and others were coming. 
The decisive measure of sending away the #.meers 
has contributed more than any other measure could 
have done to the acquiescence of the whole people in 
the change of Government. 

“ Sir Charles Napier has returned with a union of 
energy and of caution which has produced the best 
effects. In Scinde, as everywhere in India, now 
and heretofore, all depends upon one man. From 
the time we first advanced a few miles from our 
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sliips, everything has been done by a few great 
men. 

“I think I shall record this truth in the inscrip- 
tion upon Lord Wellesley’s statue, which is to be 
erected at Calcutta, using the words of Sallust, who 
made the same observation with respect to the 
Eoman Empire. 

“ I have fortunately got a bold, able, and, above all, 
an honest man into the Grovernment of Tenasserim in 
the person of Major Broadfoot. He will, I trust, 
avert the war his predecessor had nearly matured, 
and he has already prevented an insurrection his 
predecessor had provoked. Yet I have little doubt 
that the supercession of Mr. Blundell by Major Broad- 
foot will give the coup de' grace to me with the Court, 
if the entire change of officers in Saugor has not 
already done so. Everything I have become ac- 
quainted with since has only tended to confirm my 
opinion of the necessity of that change in Saugor. 
In fact, a long perseverance in maladministration led 
to the insurrection there. As for Mr. Blundell, his 
conduO^; now appears to have been so bad that the 
President in Council concurs with me in opinion that 
his appointment to the Government of the Straits 
should be cancelled. 

“Financially we are going on well. I am not 
quite so sanguine as to what we can do as my col- 
league the President and our new Financial Minister, 
Mr. Dorin ; but still, we are certainly in a very good 
way, if Parliament will not interfere with our 
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opium revenue. It certainly is a great advantage 
attending my being at Calcutta that I can mature 
measures of finance and of internal improvement 
better tban at a distance. 

“ I shall not get the boats before the 24th or 28th, 
nor will the river be high enough tiU then for me to 
avoid the Sunderbunds. The voyage will not be long 
in the beginning of July. I shall hardly arrive, how- 
ever, in time to write from Calcutta by the nest 
mail. 

“ If we can collect the revenue in Scinde this 
year, which to a great extent I think we shall, we 
shall have a surplus revenue in the current year com- 
mencing on the 1st of May; but without a surplus 
of a crore in good years we cannot be sure of avoid- 
ing a deficit in bad years. Our surplus should not 
be less than that ; and with that everything would 
be possible that could be desired for the good of 
India. “ Believe me, &c., 

(Signed) “ Ellenboeough,” 


0 

“ Allahabad, June 27, 1848. 

“ My dbae Duke op Wellington", 

“ The letter which Lord Fitzgerald told me 
you had written to me on the affairs of Scinde I 
have not received by this last mail, which I very 
much regret. I suppose that it was too late for the 
post. 

“ All seems going on well in Scinde. We are 
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gradually extending our police and our revenue 
officers. The people receive us well, and readily 
submit to our government. I am going to send 
several good surveyors to survey the old water- 
courses and canals, and to report whether we can 
restore them. The Shikargahs, too, will be surveyed. 
A very large part of them will be restored to culti- 
vation. The brother of the Ameer of Meerpore has 
been taken prisoner at Sehwan, in a well-managed 
affair, by Lieut.-Colonel Eoberts. He had come down 
to Sehwan to facilitate the passage of the river by 
Shere Mahomed, who had before been prevented 
from passing by the steamers. Shere Mahomed’s 
force is understood to be melting away. He will be 
pressed upon all sides as soon as the heat permits the 
troops to move. They are less sickly since the mon- 
soon began. I have done what I can to press Shere 
Mahomed on the side of the desert, or rather to 
close it against him. About 460 good troops of the 
Jodhpore Legion, and from that number to 1000 
Jageerdhar horse, will move to the Jodhpore frontier 
as soo* as the rains are well set in — -that is in a few 
days, and the Jessulmere people will move on 
Shahgur. Then, in all probability, Shere Mahomed 
will come in upon terms, and all will be quiet. 

“ Our friend Ali Morad is taking possession of 
lands which do not belong to the turban, which 
cannot be allowed; but I suppose he will listen to 
reason. 

“ The regent went away quietly from Gwalior, 
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and onr Resident is gone to tis bnngalow at Dbol- 
pore, where he will remain in observation, ' 

“ There is some prospect of a collision at Gwalior, 
between the troops of Dada Khasgee Walla (the 
successful chief in this late affair of intrigue) and 
those of Colonels Baptiste and Jacobs. He wants 
to remove the latter from the palace, which they have 
guarded for years. I think the ultimate result will 
be that our Resident will be entreated by the Maha- 
ranee and the principal chiefs to return to Gwalior, 
and to settle the government. Unless this should 
occur, or some satisfactory settlement should be made 
amongst themselves, I do not feel disposed to let him 
leave Dholpore. He had better be in no manner 
mixed up with intrigues. I do not mean to with- 
draw the Body Guard from Agra till things are satis- 
factorily settled at Gwalior. Its remaining at Agra 
will keep up the expectations of my returning. 

“Nothing new has happened in Nepaul. Ma- 
taban Singh means, I think, to be all-powerful at 
any cost ; but he, at present, declines taking the office 
of Minister. The mischievous proceedings of the 
late commissioners at Moulmein left a feeling of ill- 
will and resentment there on the part of the Bur- 
mese, which it will require all the good sense and 
management of Major Broadfoot to render harmless. 

“I am afraid the Arabs in the Nizam’s territory 
may give trouble before I am quite ready for them; 
but the Madras army is strong — only I want to do 
one thing at a time. I have been speaking as if I 
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were to remain here ; but, certainly, my expectation is 
that the next letters from England will, in some way 
or other, lead to my early return to England. I 
shall in any case leave India better than I found it, 
if not as well as I could have made it. 

“ Believe me, &e., 

(Signed) “ Ellbnbokough.” 


“ Dinapore, July 4, 1843. 

“ Mv DEAR Duke OP WELLINGTOlf, 

“ Mr. Bird, the Deputy-Governor of Bengal, 
who has in that capacity, and as President in Council, 
really done very well during my absence, is desirous 
of purchasing for his only son, William Wilberforce 
Bird, now in India, a commission in one of the 
Queen’s cavalry regiments in this country, with a 
preference for the 9th Lancers. His money is ready 
at Ooutts’s. 

enclose his letter to me. He has established a 
claim upon the Government by the very honourable 
manner in which he has executed his duties, and I 
shall be very glad if you should be able to oblige him 
as he desires. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever most sincerely yours, 

(Signed) . “ Ellbnborough. 

“ His Grace the Duke of Wellington ” 
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Calcutta, August 12, 1843. 

“ Mt dear Duke oe 'Wellington, 

“I arrived here a month ago, and the ex- 
perience of that time satisfies me that although the 
communications necessary with the Council consume 
time and delay business about twenty-four hours at 
least, more commonly forty-eight hours, they do not 
in the slightest degree affect the ultimate decision. 
I get on very agreeably with my colleagues, and 
shall have no trouble with them. They require a 
little holding back with respect to Grwalior, but we 
are unanimous as to the expediency of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief forming his camp at Oawnpore on 
the 15th of October, and as to the necessity of having 
a large camp of exercise or observation at Agra, 
which will be under Sir Hugh Gough’s personal 
command. The force in this camp will amount to 
twelve regiments of infantry, six of cavalry, and 
■forty-eight guns. In the event of any movement 
being required, 4000 infantry and 1000 cavalry can 
be in a few days drawn together at Jhansi, and 
there will be besides a camp of exercise at Umballa 
or Khytul. In all about 24,500 men, besides ar- 
tillery, will be under canvas. I am in hopes that 
the mere rumour of the preparation of this force 
may bring things right at Gwalior, and give us a 
friendly Government there. At present things look 
ill there. The regent, nominated with our sanction, 
has been expelled. A person hostile to us has all 
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power, and has a minor rajah, nine years old, in his 
hands. The whole army is concentrated at Q-walior, 
the Europeans and Eurasians in the Gwalior service 
have generally been turned out of camp with 
violence and insult. Men of bad character, hostile 
to us, and those recently put out of office on our 
representation, are placed in high civil and military 
commands, and everywhere the change of Ministers 
is considered a triumph over the British Govern- 
ment. In Berar they apprehend, but have not yet 
had, disturbances. Holkar seems to think he may 
imitate Scindiah, and disregard our envoy. The 
new Minister at Gwalior says, ‘ Now the Governor- 
General is going to England, and Colonel Siitherland 
must leave Eajpootana (on account of health), and 
Mr. Clerk has left the North-West Frontier Agency, 
we shall have all our own way.’ I expect that 
plunderers will make the Gwalior territories (so 
much intermixed with ours and those of our allies) 
their place of refuge, and from thence attack oi;r 
subjects and those of our allies. We shall demand 
reparation, which the Gwalior Durbar will be unable 
to give, for they can neither prevent nor punish such 
offences, and we shall be obliged to take such repa- 
ration as we can find. I look to occupying and 
administering the districts in which the Gwalior 
State exercises no real authority, and from which 
the bands of plunderers wall come, and of covei-ing 
such occupation by the eaixip at Agra, 

“ The troops from Bundelcund would only move if 
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there sliOTild be an advance, which will not, I thinlc, 
become necessary. 

“ The troops at Khytnl or Umballa would pro- 
bably have gone there under any circumstances, 
solely for the purpose of exercise, which they are 
much in want of. The native regiments which will 
be in that camp are the worst in the army. 

“ In Scinde all goes on well. There is every 
prospect of permanent tranquillity. The surveyors 
are already named who are to report on the possi- 
bility of reopening the Nara. The inhabitants are 
in our favour, and the Beloochees are disheartened. 
Still, it will be advisable to keep a large force there 
for some time; and in addition to the force now 
there, the 13th Queen’s will go to Sukkur in Decem- 
ber, where Sir Charles Napier has built excellent 
barracks. We are promised an ultimate revenue in 
Scinde of one million. I should tell you, by-the-bye, 
that we have now ten millions in our several trea- 
suries, that the Five per Cents, are at six premium, 
and that the abundant rains which have fallen, or are 
falling, secure our revenue this year from the land, 
while we are getting 800,000^. more than in 1841-42 
from opium. 

“There is an impending crisis (from financial 
difficulty) in the Nizam’s dominions. The old 
Minister, enfeebled by age and unable to meet the 
demands upon the State, resigns, with our concur- 
rence, as soon as measures can be taken for condxicting 
the government. We have authorised a loan of one 
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million, but on strict conditions wMcb will give us 
the administration of the country. Whether the 
Nizam can advance money from his private treasury 
to pay olf the debts of the State seems doubtful. I 
do not think he can, and I am satisfied he will not, 
and think the ultimate result will be our acquisition 
of the ‘ Dewanny ’ of his territories. 

“We have abolished all custom duties on the 
North-West Frontier except those on salt, sugar, and 
cotton, and have added to the tax on salt. The 
preparation of a measure for the abolition of the 
transit duties at Madras takes some time, but it will 
be done ; and we shall there, too, raise the duty on 
salt, as well as at Bombay, where we are to abolish 
the town duties, I believe all these measures will 
succeed. They are the last great measures we can 
adopt. All after these will only be the polishing up 
of what may have become defective. 

“ The affairs of the Punjab will probably receive 
their denouement from the death of Shere Singh. He 
commits excesses and is not strong. His son, an amiable 
boy, will be a puppet in the hands of Hhian Singh. 

“ This mail will convey to you most interesting 
letters from Sir 0. Napier. His conduct, and that of 
Major Outram, will at last stand in their true light ; 
but I suppose misrepresentation will have had sway 
too long to admit of justice being done. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever most sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “ Ellbnborouoh.” 

2 :G 2: 
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“ London, July 6, 1843. 

“ My dear Lord Ellemborough, 

“The letters which I wrote to you in April 
last will have apprised you of the anxiety which 
1 felt respecting the progress and the settlement of 
the affairs of Scinde. 

“The opposition in Parliament had, at a very 
early period of the session, endeavoured by sarcasm, 
and observations upon passages and words in your 
general orders and letter upon the Gates of 
Somnauth, to ridicule your pacific professions, to 
place them in contrast with your conduct in Scinde, 
and to draw the conclusion that, notwithstanding 
your blame of the conduct of your predecessor in 
office, you were acting with views of conquest incon- 
sistent with the declarations and principle of the 
law. 

“These representations were soon taken up by the 
press; responded to, mis-stated, and exaggerated by 
the licentious press of Asia; resounded again by the 
press of France and Germany and England ; and 
made a great impression upon the public, the East 
India Company, the Court of Directors, and members 
of both Houses of Parliament — among the latter 
upon some of the most noble-minded men and the 
best supporters of Government, who disapproved of 
all that they heard and read of respecting Scinde. 

“ The affairs there were in such a state, and 
indeed are still so undecided, that the Government 
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would not venture to lay before the public all that 
they knew, 

“ Several transactions required explanation, not 
only of the course pursued, but even of the result. 
We have been at times a month waiting to be certain 
whether a battle fought was successful or otherwise; 
that was the case particularly respecting the battle 
fought near Hyderabad, and it is even at this moment 
doubtful whether there will or will not be another 
great battle for the possession of Scinde. 

“ All this is to be attributed very much to the 
celerity of the communication between Bombay and 
England, and the existence of the licentious press at 
Bombay, and to the relative position of the seat of 
the war- in Scinde, and Scinde itself, with Bombay on 
the one hand and your headquarters at Agra on the 
other. 

“But whatever may have been the cause of the 
state of men’s opinions and feelings and the circum- 
stances whicli I have above described, there can be no 
doubt of their existence-^of the extreme and growing 
embarrassment of the Grovernmentj and of danger to 
its existence and to the public interest, resulting from 
this Scinde alfair. 

“ Lord Fitzgerald, having been very unwell almost 
from the period of the commencement of the session, 
at last died, at a moment at which I certainly did not 
expect that misfortune. 

“ Lord Eipon was appointed to fill his office of 
President of the Board of Control as soon as that 
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arrangement could be made, and I told him, at a 
very early period, that I would give him every 
assistance in my power, as I had done to his prede- 
cessor in office. 

“ At a very early period I gave him a memoran- 
dum about the outlay, of which I enclose a copy ; 
and the Cabinet, having subsequently commenced 
to discuss, I gave him another and more detailed 
memorandum, dated the 11th of June, of which I 
likewise enclose the copy. 

“ This last will show you clearly what the diffi- 
culties of the question were in this country. 

“The. Cabinet has had many discussions ; their 
decision has been postponed from time to time, in 
expectation that they might receive farther accounts 
and explanations in answer to previous despatches 
sent to you through the Secret Department; and at 
last a despatch was agreed upon yesterday, to be sent 
to you by the overland mail to-morrow, in which is 
suggested for your consideration a scheme for the 
future government of Scinde, which is deemed calcu- 
lated to give satisfaction here. 

“ The adoption of tliis scheme is left entirely to 
your own decision. Since I saw the draft of their 
despatch I have seen your despatch to the Secret 
Committee of the 7th May, from which I can form a 
faint idea of the state of affairs in Scinde ; of the 
schemes of defence by Sir Charles Napier, of their 
progress, and some judgment of their probable 
success. I think that the affair is in such a state 
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as to atford you time to obtain information to enable 
you to consider and decide upon this or any other 
plan for the future government of Scinde, and I am 
quite convinced that the Grovernment will approve, 
confirm, and support whatever you may, upon de- 
liberation, determine. 

“My former letters will have shown you that I 
have long foreseen these difficulties. 

“It is a great advantage for any individual to 
serve so great a nation as this is ; but that advantage 
is attended by its drawbacks, its difficulties, and 
various disagreeable circumstances. These are all in 
operation at this moment upon this question. 

“ But a man such as you, endowed with your talents, 
who has performed such services as you have, and 
who has it in his power to serve his country as you 
h^ve, should scorn these difficulties, and persevere 
to do all the good that he is permitted to do, be what 
they may the obstacles in his way. 

“ I earnestly recommend to you then to persevere. 
Thank Grod, you have health and strength and spirits. 

“I beg you, however, never to lose sight of the 
fact that it is an English Parliament and public that 
you have to satisfy, and that through the organisa- 
tion of the authorities of the East India Company, 
excited by the licentious London press discussing the 
exaggerated reports and misrepresentations of the 
more licentious press of India. 

“ Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

“ WELLINGTOIf.” 
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Barrackpore, September 20, 184.3. 

“ My dear Duke op Wellington, 

‘‘lam greatly obliged to you for your letter 
by the July mail, and the two memoranda, written 
for the Cabinet, which it enclosed. My colleagues 
had no more doubt than I had as to the manner in 
which it was necessary for us to exercise the dis^ 
cretion left to us, and we have been taking public 
measures, having for their object the removal of all 
doubt from the public mind here, and from the 
minds of the Ameers and their adherents, as to the 
future destiny of Scinde. We felt that uncertainty 
as to the future was the only source from which 
danger to our position could arise. 

I hope you will approve of the measure of gar- 
risoning Scinde with Bengal troops only. The hi- 
Gonveniences attached to having the troops of two 
Presidencies there were constantly forcing themselves 
upon our notice, and we should soon have had the 
whole Bengal army infected by the extravagance of 
that of Bombay. All the reasons for the measure 
are detailed in the resolution of Government upon 
the subject, except one of some importance, which is, 
that if we had not settled the question, the tendency 
of the jobbers ^ould have been to place Scinde under 
Bombay. The only hope of good government there, 
and of efficiency, was keeping it in the hands of tlie 
Government of India. 

“ I get on perfectly well with my colleagues, the 
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only difference is that the forms of the Council delay 
measures twenty-four or forty-eight hours. The 
measures are what they would have been had I 
remained alone. 

“The Gommander-in-Chief set off on the 12th for 
the camp at Agra. He is very popular, and we 
agree perfectly. If the Gwalior affair should not 
be settled before the camp is formed, I confess I shall 
be a little nervous at leaving such an instrument as 
the army which will be assembled there, and the 
other army I shall have in Bundelcund, in the hands 
of a commander-in-ehief with any discretionary 
powers. I feel that I ought to be there myself. How- 
ever, I hope all will be arranged before long. 

“ The Maharajah of Lahore is pulling his house 
down upon his head ; the catastrophe was very nearly 
tating place three weeks ago, but it is deferred. The 
inci’easing intemperance of the Maharajah must 
ultimately be fatal to him. There does not seem to 
be any feeling against us. They are only quarrelling 
amongst themselves apparently ; nor do I see the 
least show of hostility to us anywhere ; but there are 
in many parts rumours of combinations to be declared 
in October. We shall be well prepared. 

“TheTbth Lancers will go home after the camp, 
and I think the Buffs; but I wish we had another 
regiment to take their place at Allahabad. I am 
sure we have not one European regiment too many 
in India. The Commander-in-Chief seems to approve 
of my general view of the positions to be occupied on 
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the North-West Frontier, and Umballa will become 
a great station. At Ferozepore and Loodianah we 
must have small forts. Kurnaul is become so very 
unhealthy that it must he at least temporarily aban- 
doned. I am anxious to receive your opinion as to 
the place at which the advanced magazine now at 
Delhi should be fixed. 

“■ The Nizam is represented to be ready to pay the 
arrears of the troops and the more pressing debts of 
the State from his own resources, and to name a 
Minister with our concurrence, and to adopt many 
useful specified reforms. I confess I am not sanguine 
upon these points ; hut all looks well at present, and 
the probable Minister, Sooraj-ool-Moolk, is highly 
respectable. Things remain as they were in Nepaul, 
except that a few more of Mataban Singh’s old 
enemies have been put to death, with the general 
concurrence. 

“ I am sending a new Resident to Nepaul, Major 
Lawrence, who was at Peshawur, and is now at 
Umballa. He has an excellent manner with the 
natives, and knows Mataban Singh ; and I think he 
will do well there. 

“To assist the Government in keeping Turkey 
and Persia at peace, we send Major Rawlinson to 
Bagdad, to be under the Queen’s Ministers at Con- 
stantinople and Teheran, and to have under him all 
our people in and about the Persian Gulf. 

“ The death of the Rajah of Jodhpore, who was 
insane, relieves us from a great embarrassment. 
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Lord Auckland had, amongst other legacies, left me 
an engagement to keep out of Jodhpbre the ‘paths’ 
—religious mendicants, to whom the Eajdh was 
devoted— and there seemed to be no good way out of 
the scrape but that which the Rajah has been con- 
siderate enough to take. 

“A detachment of the Jodhpore legion marched 
between the 2nd and 24th of August from Jodhpore 
to Omerkote, and has proved to the Beloochees that we 
are in their rear as well as in their front. However, 
all seems quiet in Scinde. I have some fears for 
Sir 0, hTapier’s health. He is ordered by his medical 
men to Kurachee. General Simpson will have joined 
him there before now. Should Sir Charles be trans- 
ferred to Bengal on our only having Bengal troops 
in Scinde ? 

“ Financially we are in a state of prosperity, and 
indeed everything seems to be going on well. We 
are going to abolish all the transit duties at Madras. 
The Draft Act is gone to Madras for consideration. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever most sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “ Ellenboeough.” 


“ Barrackpore, October 18, 1843. 
“My DEAE Duke of Wellington, 

“I received yesterday a letter from Sir 0. 
Napier, of which I enclose a copy, representing the 
services of Lieutenants and Brevet-Captains Flutt and 
Henderson, and expressing his earnest desire that 
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those officers may have extended to them the same 
honour which promised to Lieutenants and Brevet- 
Captains Tait and Jacob. 

“ I know the strong objections to a supplementary 
list of honours; at the same time there may be cir- 
cumstances under which it is advisable to resort to 
that measure, rather than to leave meritorious officers 
without their just reward ; and I shall be very happy 
if you should deem this to be a case in which that 
measure may properly be taken. 

“ There are certainly likewise some cases of officers 
who seem to be somewhat inadequately remunerated 
for their services last year. The cases which appear 
to be the strongest are those of Major Broadfoot and 
Major Sanders. The latter was chief engineer with 
Sir W. Nott’s army. Major Broadfoot has had no 
reward for his services after the siege of Jellalabad, 
although they were undoubtedly much greater than 
those of many officers, almost of any officer, who 
advanced with Sir Gr. Pollock to Cabul, for he always 
led the advance. 

“ However, you know so well what officers’ feelings 
are upon these points, and are so much more capable 
than any one else of appreciating their real merits, 
that I hardly feel justified in doing more than I 
should do if I simply transmitted their appeals. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever most sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “Ellen borough. 

“ His Grace the Duke of Wellington.” 
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“ Calcutta^ii)ctober 20, 1843. 

“My pear Duke op Wellingtoh-, 

“ There is no probability of our ‘getting the 
Marseilles mail of September before the express leaves 
Calcutta to-morrow. The Falmouth letters have 
been brought by the ‘ Hindostan ’ steamer. W e know, 
therefore, that the session is ended without any 
expression of the opinion of the Government either 
as to what has been done, or as to what is to be done, 
in Scinde. The inference drawn here will be that 
what I did has been really disapproved, that my acts 
will be recalled, and the Ameers restored. Not only 
must this impression generally weaken the Govern- 
ment here, but it will tend to produce serious mis- 
fortunes in Scinde, where it will encourage the 
enemies of our rule, and deprive us of all aid from 
those who wish us well. None will irretrievably 
injure themselves with the Ameers, supposed to be 
on their return, by giving support to us. 

“ I have done everything in my power to counteract 
this impression, and we have lately directed that the 
zenanas shall be brought over to Bombay, in order 
to induce every one to believe that the Ameers will 
never return, 

“TheNawab of Buhawulpore— who has consented 
to diminish to the extent of one-half the duties levied 
by him on the Sutlej, to take but one duty on the 
transit of animals, whatever their load, and to make 
that duty, whatever the animal, only one rupee, and 
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finally to cede |o us a strip of territory, wlficli carries 
us to the Sutlej and enables us to complete a second 
line of customs houses— this friendly Nawab now 
believes the stories from Bombay, and believes also 
that, as a consequence of the return of the Ameers, 
he shall lose Subzulcote, in consideration for which 
he in fact made all these concessions to us. Then, 
again, at Gwalior, there is reason to suppose that the 
DadaKhasghee Walla is holding out in the hope that 
my successor may deal with him more favourably 
than he thinks I shall. 

“ Everywhere the idea that what is solemnly done 
by a Governor-General is a matter of the greatest 
moment, may be reversed by orders from England, 
must have a tendency to weaken the Government. 
In fact, it has a tendency to make it necessary to do 
that by arms which, under all othei’, and I must say 
the usual, circumstances under which a Governor- 
General has been placed, would have been effected by 
diplomatic representation. 

“ Every succeeding account gives a worse and a 
worse picture of the position of affairs at Lahore. 
The army is paramount. Everything is managed by 
the regimental committees, which correspond and 
act in concert. The donations and pay extorted can 
only be paid for a short time out of the accumulated 
treasures. W^hen these fail all will be confusion. 
Heera Singh has no real authority. His best adviser 
has been Yentura, but he is threatened now. Gholab 
Singh remains in the Hills, either in sickness, in 
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grief, or in policy. He is securing ^himself there. 
Heera Singh will probably soon fly to Jummoo. Then 
a pure Sikh government will be formed in the Plains 
and a Eajpoot Grovernment in the Hills, and Mooltan 
may perhaps break loose from all connection with 
the Sikhs. Yentura anticipates a long anarchy, from 
■which tlie only ultimate refuge will be in our pro- 
tection; I agree with him. However, you will see 
that the instructions given to Colonel Richmond are 
of the most fair and friendly character towards the 
Sikh State. We adhere to the policy pursued for 
so many years ; and for my own part I desire the 
continiiance of a government in the Punjab like that 
of Runjeet Singh. The thing, however, will not be ; 
and the time cannot be very distant when the Punjab 
will fall into our management, and the question will 
be what we shall do as respects the Hills. Probably 
the Hills will be very much divided under separate 
Governments, and I look to the protection of our 
Government being ultimately extended to the Sikhs 
of the Plains and the Rajpoots of the Hills, and the 
Mussulmans of Mooltan, precisely as it is now to 
the Sikh chiefs on the left of the Sutlej. The Khalsa 
lands are worth half a million, and the payments 
from the Jagheers may be as much. There would 
also be lapses of estates. I do not look to this state 
of things as likely to occur next year, but as being 
ultimately inevitable, if we do not bring on union 
against ourselves and indisposition to our rule by 
some precipitate interference. I should tell you. 
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however, that there is, as there long has been, a great 
disposition, even in quarters not military, to disturb 
the. game. 

“The donation obtained by these mutinous troops 
and the high pay promised, twelve rupees, may, I 
rather fear, act injuriously upon some of the indif- 
ferent regiments now on the frontier. There has 
been already an indication of a bad spirit in that 
very bad regiment the 64th, now at Loodianah. 

“We have been, of course, obliged to arrest the 
movement of the Bengal troops before ordered to 
relieve the Bombay troops in Scinde, with the ex- 
ception of the 13 th Queen’s, which goes at once to 
Sukkur. There the great sickness renders us weak, 
and some attack is threatened from the Hills by Shere 
Mahomed. I hope the state of things in the Punjab 
will soon enable us to send two entire regiments 
after the 13th Queen’s. In the meantime we have 
requested the. Madras Government to commence the 
intended movements of relief by sending four regi- 
ments of native infantry, one of light cavalry, and a 
battery into the Talley of the Nerbudda, to set free 
our troops there, and another regiment to Cuttack, 
to set free our regiment there. We spare a regiment 
also from Barrackpore, and the Rajah of Nagpore 
lends us 400 good irregular cavalry. The first 
brigade of Madras troops, two regiments native in- 
’ fantry, one regiment light cavalry, one company 
foot artillery, and the Rajah’s horse will be on the 
Nerbudda by the first of next month. 
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“The Commander-in-Chief prefers forming two 
corps, one in Bundelcnnd and one at Agra, to having 
one strong corps at Agra. 

“ I am most earnestly desirous that the chiefs at 
Gwalior should expel the Minister, and enable our 
agent to return without any actual intervention on 
our part, and I yet hope this will be done ; but if 
they should not, can we prudently abstain from com- 
pelling his expulsion ? The position in which we 
stand is greatly altered by the events at Lahore. 
There, within two forced marches o*f the best ford 
over the Sutlej, which is midway between our 
stations of Loodianah and Ferozepore, is an army of 
70,000 mutinous soldiers, on whose conduct no man 
can depend. We must be strong in the front of this 
army within the protected Sikh States, and we shall 
have there 15,000 or 16,000 men altogether ; but 
sickness has seriously affected our strength at Delhi 
and Kurnaul. 

“ Eeinforcements are advisable in Scinde. 

“ It would be desirable not to postpone for any 
long period the relief by Bengal troops of the 
Bombay force in Scinde. Then in what a position 
are we in Saugor and Bundeleund ! Along the 
whole of our common frontier vvith the Gwalior 
State plunderers and rebels will be sheltered. In 
Malwah, where the territories of Scindiah are inter- 
mixed with those of our allies, the result will be the 
same. Present apprehension may deter the Minister 
of Gwalior and the officers under him from giving 
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open support to malcontents ; but when under the 
friendly but weak government of the late Maharajah 
there was not cordial co-operation from his officers, 
what can be expected of the G-overnment of the 
Minister who has raised himself to power in despite 
of us, and who has exercised his authority by restor- 
ing to office ancient enemies of the British Govern- 
ment who had been displaced on our representations, 
and by turning out of office those who had our con- 
fidence? Then at Gwalior is an army of 30,000 
men, with a very numerous artillery, mutinous and 
under no control. How can we act freely in Scinde 
or on the Sutlej with this force within seventy miles 
of Agra ? 

“ If I were at Agra I cannot help thinking that 
I could manage to obtain all we want without actual 
war. I very much fear that in my absence this may 
not be done. I desire peace, and all soldiers do not. 
I believe you are amongst the few who would rather 
effect a necessary object peaceably than by war. 

“ The only objection I see to my going to the ISTorth- 
West is that my movement might be interpreted as 
indicating intentions against the Punjab. The only 
interpretation the Gwalior Durbar could put upon it 
would be favourable to peace. 

“There has been an unfortunate event on the 
frontier of Nepaul. Some Oude troops have violated 
the IsTepaul territory in the endeavour to seize a re- 
fractory Eajah, and there has been fighting. The 
Nepaul Durbar, under Mataban Singh, has made 
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very strong representations, and is in mucli excite- 
ment. I immediately, on hearing of this untoward 
event, desh'ed Sir W. Nott to press the King of 
Oude to afford the most prompt and ample repara- 
tion, and I desired the Resident in Nepaul to make 
it known that I had done so. Nothing could be 
more inconvenient than a rupture between Nepaul 
and Oude. 

‘‘You see I have embarrassments all around me. 
I will do all I can to keep things quiet. I will not 
spare myself ; but I am sure you will feel that this 
is not exactly the moment at which it is convenient 
to the public interests in India that a reasonable 
doubt should be entertained whether the Grovernor- 
General has the confidence of the home authorities. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “ Ellbnboeough.” 


“ Calcutta, October 21, 1843. 

“ My dear Duke op Wellustgtor, 

“ It will not be until the last moment that it 
will be decided here what course shall be pursued as 
to Gwalior- — whether we shall remain in silent 
observation, or move forward with a demand. I feel 
that everything depends upon a minute calculation 
of time — that we must not engage in an operation 
against Gwalior without being sure that we have 
time enough to finish it before our force can be 
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required elsewhere. The appearance that we were 
engaged in a lengthened operation at Grwalior would 
draw the Sikhs over the Sutlej ; the assurance that 
we had settled everything at Grwalior, and that our 
rear was secure, would keep the Sikhs quiet on their 
own side of the river. 

“ However late and however carefully we decide, 
and however cautiously we may word our instructions, 
it is impossible that we should not he forced to leave 
much to the discretion of the Commander-in-Chief. 
He tells me in a private letter that he fears the Sikhs 
will not give us the opportunity of going to Lahore. 
He can only desire an opportunity of increasing his 
name. He knows nothing of Indian politics. He 
will take, I apprehend, a limited view of our posi- 
tion, looking only at what is immediately before him. 

“ Our last accounts from Lahore give a still worse 
picture of affairs there. Everything portends an- 
other revolution and the flight of Heera Singh, who 
has no power over the army, and whom Gholab 
Singh does not make a movement to assist. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “ Ellenborough.” 


" Barrackpore^ Noyember 20, 1848. 

“Mt dear Duke op Wellington, 

“You will see by the official letter I have 
addressed to Lord Kipon that I have acted as I 
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believed you would think right, upon receiving- from 
him a copy of the resolution of the Court con- 
demning the conduct of the Indian Grovernment 
with respect to Scinde. I have determined to remain 
here until removed, or until I find I am unable to 
execute my duty with benefit to the country. 

“I had long felt that my proper station at the 
present moment was at Agra ; but expecting that 
the next overland mail might announce my super- 
cession, I did not think fit to apply to the Council 
for the requisite powers. My colleagues, however 
— not yet informed of the resolution of the Court- 
pressed upon me the expediency of my proceeding to 
Agra. I thereupon showed them the resolution, and 
they at first agreed with me in thinking that I could 
not go, but when they had considered Lord Ripon’s 
letter, they changed their opinion, and I deferred to 
it. Accordingly all the necessary measures have 
been taken, and I leave Calcutta for Agra on the 
26th— that is, I wait for the next mail, under the im- 
pression that it is scarcely possible that it should not 
announce either my supercession by the Court, or 
that arrangements have been made by the Govern- 
ment for my immediate relief. In the latter case, I 
do not think that it would be fitting to exhibit to the 
army at Agra a discredited Governor-General, and 
politically my presence would have no effect. I find 
that Mr. Bay ley, the director, has written to his son 
respecting the resolution of the Court, and I appre- 
hend other directoi's have written, too ; but it is not 
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generally known, I believe, and the colour they give 
to it is that it was only passed that the Grovernment 
might not be able to infer from their silence that 
they approved of what had been done in Scinde, and 
so involve them in future responsibility. 

“ My expectation is that I shall be able to return 
to Calcutta by the end of February. 

“ In the Punjab, affairs are tending to another 
change. Either Heera Singh will be murdered or he 
will retire. He has lost all authority, but he still 
holds the treasury, into which, however, nothing 
comes, and from which much must flow. The mother 
of the boy Dbuleep Singh seems to be a woman of 
determined courage, and she is the only person 
apparently at Lahore who has courage. The result 
will probably be the early separation of the Hills 
from the Plains, and, when Dost Mahomed can 
gather a little more strength, the annexation of 
Peshawur to his territories. There is no movement 
against us, nor is there any present prospect of any, 
unless a complete break up should send plunderers 
amongst us. 

“ On our side we have one European and two 
native regiments of infantry at each of the points 
of Ferozepore and Loodianah, besides cavalry and 
artillery, and there will be a strong force at tJm- 
ballah, besides a European regiment at Kassowley. 
Mud works are in process of erection round the 
magazine at Ferozepore. The old fort of Loodianah 
will be strengthened. Bridges will be established 
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over the Murkundah and Juggur, and a new line of 
road will join Meerut and Umballah. In short, all 
will be done which I thought necessary and began 
last year, for which the Court were so angry with 
me. The necessity of all then suggested is now 
apparent. Kurnaul must be altogether abandoned, 
on account of its unhealthiness. 

“There has been, and is, a general sickness in 
Scinde, not confined to the troops but extending to 
the population, and beyond Scinde even to Candahar. 
Mot a man has made the motion of a finger against 
us since the dispersion of Shere Mahomed’s people 
in June. 

“ The Queen’s 13 th is now moving to Sukkur, and 
two native regiments will soon follow, that is, as soon 
as we are quite sure of quiet upon the Sutlej. 

“ The Nepaulese Durbar seems much gratified by 
our immediate intervention with tlie King of Oude 
to obtain reparation for the aggression on the Nepaul 
territory, and all is quiet and in good humour on 
that side. 

“The succession to the Gruddees of Jodhpoor and 
Indore have taken place under difficult circumstances 
with unanimity. 

“ All is quiet in Saugor and Bundelcund, and 
there has been nothing further on the side of Moul- 
mein. All is quiet there, too. 

“Our only present trouble is on the side of 
G-walior ; but there our position is much improved. 
The usurping Minister has been seized, and is in the 
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hands of some of the chiefs and their troops. He 
has, however, still with him the zenana and a large 
body of infantry, besides the artillery. Colonel 
Jacob, who has 10,000 men, stands w^avering. In 
any case, instead of contending against a Grovernment 
wielding a united army, we have only to deal with 
two nearly balanced parties, one of which desires 
our friendship. 

“I have therefore changed the plan to which I 
had before inclined, and instead of occupying out- 
lying territories while the presence of the troops 
at Agra kept the Gwalior army quiet at Gwalior, 
and thus compelling the Government to come into 
reasonable terms, I have abandoned the idea of oc- 
cupying territory, as inapplicable to the new circum- 
stances, and must do all, if any movement should be 
necessary, by an advance to Gwalior for the purpose 
of giving entire ascendency to our friendly chiefs. 
Accordingly the orders before given to the field 
forces of Eajpootana and Malwah and the Nizam’s 
troops near Boorhanpore, to be ready for the field, 
have been countermanded. 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Speirs, the agent at Gwalior, 
has gone beyond his instructions, and has made a 
premature demand in an awkward manner, which 
might, under other circumstances, have embarrassed 
us very much. As things have turned out, I hope 
no great inconvenience will arise from his gaucherie 
and precipitancy. You should send for the minute 
I wrote on the passing of the Act enabling me to 
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proceed to the Upper Provinces. It will put you in 
possession, generally, of my views with respect to 
Gwalior. If the army should be obliged to move 
forward, I believe it will be best for me to go with 
it, that I may be at hand to settle things diplo- 
matically ; but this I must decide upon when I arrive 
at Agra. 

“ I am in hopes that not one shot will be fired, 
and that the result of all this will be the establish- 
ment of our influence at the Durbar of Gwalior in so 
decided a manner as to secure for the future the 
cordial co-operation of the Gwalior authorities in 
the maintenance of order upon our common frontier. 

“ Some diminution ought to be made in their 
army. It is too large for the revenues of the State, 
and too near us to be a desirable neighbour, con- 
sidering its composition and its temper. It has 
always been an object of apprehension whenever our 
forces have been occupied elsewhere. Still, I know 
that there is no more delicate operation than that of 
reducing an army, and that, besides, many men who 
are harmless as paid Sepoys in the barracks, would 
be very troublesome as plunderers in the field. 

“ I do not know what gentlemen in England may 
say about our proceedings with respect to Gwalior ; 
but I assure you that upon that subject I have more 
moderation not only than my colleagues, but than 
any one I have seen. I have to back against a good 
deal of old Indian feeling ; but I shall do whatever I 
think right, although I dare say what I do will be 
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condemned here on one ground and in England on 
another. I do not care about this, if I should succeed 
in doing what you approve. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever most sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “ Ellenborough.” 


# Camp Mtinneali (one marcli from Bliolepore), 

"December 18, 1843. 

“ My dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ I left Barrackpore on the 25th November, 
and reached Agra on the 11th instant. The first 
brigade moved on the 12th, and the day after to- 
morrow the whole of this portion of the army will be 
assembled at Dholepore. 

“On the 13th I sent a letter to the Maharanee 
announcing my march and my objects. On the 
receipt of this letter orders were given for the de- 
livery of the hostile Minister, and he is now a 
prisoner in my camp. From the disposition evinced 
at Grwalior, I have now every expectation that our 
objects will be effected without the actual use of 
force. The disbandment of a portion of the army is 
the only measure which appears to offer any diffi- 
culties, and much delicacy will be required in carry- 
ing it into effect. I have hopes that the troops of 
the well-affected chiefs , may be able to do all without 
our actual presence. Near we must be, in order to 
give them strength and resolution. I have requested 
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the Commander-in-Chief to leave the battering train 
at Agra, with the exception of ten guns, which may 
he wanted if the troops to be disbanded shoulc^ resort 
to the measure of defending their cantonments. It 
seems clear that no guns will now be wanted against 
the Fort of Grwalior. I wish, therefore, not to create 
unnecessary alarm at Gwalior, which might lead to 
some act of desperation, and I am anxious that the 
Sikhs should not imagine we are engaged in an 
operation likely to occupy much time. I do not 
desire either to block up our rear by 2500 hackeries 
attached to the train, as, if the Sikhs should move, 
we shall have to make a rapid counter-march. I am 
desirous of making this operation as short as is con- 
sistent with the effecting of all my objects and to get 
back the troops to Agra. 

“I am acting upon your treaty of Boorhanpore, 
carrying into effect the spirit of that treaty by 
rescuing the person and Government of the Maha- 
rajah from the real subjection in which both are to 
the army. 

“I shall carry into effect, too, Lord Wellesley’s 
views as to the future relations of Scindiah with 
our Government, which would have been entirely 
defeated had we permitted this really unfriendly 
Government, with an overgrown and mutinous army, 
to exist at Gwalior. 

“ The territories of Eunjeet Singh seem to be 
breaking into two parts, the Hills and the Plains, and 
the latter must soon experience a new revolution. 
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Ttie army there is really the Government. In Scinde 
all is quiet, and there is nothing doing on the side of 
IsTepaitl, although I had a false alarm given to me 
there as I was coming up to Agra. 

“ Believe me, ever most sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “ Ellenborough.”' 


" Camp, Gwalior, January 21, 1844, 

“ My bear Duke op Wellington, 

“ I little expected ever to have to write to 
you about a battle in which I had myself been 
present — however, so it is. We crossed the Chumbul , 
on the 23rd, the advanced brigade having passed on 
the previous day ; but all the heavy guns and stores 
were not up at Hingonah till the 26th. The passage 
of the Chumbul, if opposed, would have been a very 
serious affair, as the ravines extend inland on the 
right bank for a mile and a half, and are so deep as 
to make all regular movement impossible. The 
contest, after the river had been passed, would have 
been one of man to man. ' The ford was 500 feet 
broad, and had a good bettom, but the water was 
three feet three inches deep, and, luckily, there was no 
current. I was very anxious to get the army over 
the Chumbul, not only to avoid a contest there, but 
to be clear of it before the rain, which might be 
expected at Christmas, had raised the river, as it 
usually does, about three or four inches for three or 
four days. The rain, fortunately for us, did not fall 
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until we were here in camp. The boats for our 
bridge did not reach the point at which we passed 
until the 29 th— the day of the two battles — and the 
bridge was not formed till five or six days later. 
The boats came from Agra, down the Jumna and 
Tip the Chumbul, without any guard but one of 
400 Burhundazes. We could get no sufiScient boats 
in the Chumbul. The Gwalior people might, of 
course, have stopped the boats had they sent four 
companies, with a gun, to any point on the river. 

“ I was to have received the Maharanee and the 
Maharajah in the camp at Hingonah on the 26th, 
and to have proceeded with them to Gwalior ; but 
it became evident on the 24th that no interview 
would be permitted by the Gwalior troops, who were 
determined to have a fight. Two of the vakeels 
went away on the 25th, having admitted that the 
army was all powerful, and that nothing they agreed 
to could be carried into effect. To what was pro- 
posed they were (for themselves) ready to agree. 

“Accordingly, on the 26th orders were sent to 
General Grey to move by his left by Himmutghur, to 
form a junction with us, sy^d we were to make a cor- 
responding movement on Dumahla, where the Gwalior 
troops were understood to be collecting in force. The 
communication with General Grey was, fortunately, 
not interrupted before he received his orders; but it 
was interrupted immediately afterwards, so that we 
moved from Hingonah, on the 29th, not knowing 
whether he had received the orders of the 25th and 
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would make the march by Himmutghur to connect 
himself with our right and support our movement in 
advance. 

“ As for the battle of Maharajpore, you will have 
the Commander-in-Ohief s despatch and two plan s 
one showing the march of the several columns from 
Hingonah, and the other some movements in the 
battle. The former plan is correct. The latter may 
be so where the Oommander-in-Chief was, but it is 
certainly not correct where I was, unless altered 
since I saw it. 

“The 39th Queen’s and 56th ISTative Infantry were 
first in line, about a quarter of a mile or a little more 
in advance of Jowra towards Maharajpore. When 
ordered to advance, these regiments were formed into 
columns upon their centres, and in this formation 
they advanced till within about 600 yards of Maha- 
rajpore. They were then again formed into line. 
They could not have gone more than 1000 yards in 
column. The 56th Native Infantry was outmarched 
by the 39th Queen’s. They were incommoded by 
their knapsacks, and the officers commanding halted 
the regiment that the knapsacks might be taken off. 
When the charge was made on the batteries at Maha- 
rajpore, the left of the 56th was behind the right of 
the 39th. As for the guns, which were at first on 
the left of the 39 th, they went off to the left, and so 
did the cavalry, 

“ The ground was generally covered with bajree, 
full five or six feet high ; the artillerymen could 
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not see liow to point their guns. The guns of the 
enemy were concealed until discovered by their fire. 
Literally, batteries were put up like covies of 
partridges. ■ 

“ The position of the enemy was known on the 
evening of the 28th, when Maharajpore was not 
occupied. It was higher than the rest of the ground, 
and a good deal in haze to us, who looked upon it 
against the sun at eight a.m. ; but from Maharajpore 
everything could be seen. 

“ I only saw the 39 th a part of their way. 
Nothing could be more beautiful than their advance. 
I was very anxious about them, as I had been with 
them at Agra, and had given them their colours. 
When I gave them to them I told them there was 
room for more inscriptions, and that they should 
have the first opportunity of adding to them. I 
hope you will think that their conduct in marching 
up to the enemy’s guns at Maharajpore has rendered 
them deserving of the honour of having that name 
inscribed by the side of Plassy. 

“ I will say no more about this battle, as the 
despatch and the plan, wl^ere correct, will tell you all 
the rest. 

“We were cruelly deficient in knowledge of the 
country. We had no map worth a rush, and no 
information to be depended upon, 

“When General Grey was ordered to move by 
Himmutghur upon Puniar, we thought the road 
ran clear of •Himmutghur, which is a strong but 
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unoccupied fort. The road ran close under it, and 
there was no other way of passing. Had the enemy 
been in time to occupy the fort and the position near 
it, the contest would have been serious. 

“I do not know what may have been the baggage 
of an Indian army when you knew it. It is now 
awful, and I am satisfied that some day or other 
some terrible catastrophe will be the consequence. 
Olficers seem to carry with them the whole furniture 
of their bungalows. , 

“Gleneral Grrey had, I believe, 5000 hackeries. 
He, however, had fifteen days’ provisions. We 
crossed the Chumbul with the same quantity. We 
left Agra with twenty-five, but in Dholpore we 
got nothing, which was an additional reason for 
moving on. Here we are amply supplied, at cheap 
rates. 

“ On the 30th, about noon, we heard that Greneral 
Grrey had had a successful battle on the 29th, and that 
the Maharanee was coming to our camp with the 
Maharajah, 

“Her Highness came on the 31st. I desired that 
persons might be named by her for the conclusion 
of permanent arrangements for the future, that 
hostilities should be suspended, and a proclamation 
addressed to the troops at Gwalior, telling them that 
all who were not enlisted into the corps to be raised 
would, besides their pay due, receive a gratuity of 
three months’ pay on their dismissal. 

“ I likewise intimated that the fort must be placed 
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in tlie bands of the contingent whicb is paid by 
Scindiah, but commanded by our officers. 

“ Tliis last proposition seemed very distasteful. 
Discussion upon it was postponed. 

“On tbe 3rd the right wing reached the camp, 
and Oeneral Grey came within six miles. I imme- 
diately brought in the contingent to this camp, com- 
municated with the brigadier commanding it, and 
insisted upon the delivery of the fort. This was 
effected about half-past four p.m. on the 4th. 
General Grey moved up to our right on the morning 
of this day, and, with the army united — 20,000 men, 
forty-eight field guns, six 18-pounders, four 8-inch 
howitzers, and the fort — we were masters of every- 
thing. Since that time we have taken into the fort 
107 guns and 9000 small arms, given up by dis- 
banded men. We shall have many more guns and 
1500 more arms. We have enlisted 2600 men, who 
keep their arms, into the new corps. The treaty was 
signed and ratified on the 13th, on which day the 
Maharajah came to me. Eighteen lacs are assigned 
for the payment of the increased contingent out of 
the revenue of districts of which the management is 
made over to us. The districts selected adjoin our 
frontiers. 

“ The army of the Gwalior State is to consist of 
3000 infantry, with twelve guns ; 200 artillery, 
with twenty guns; and 6000 cavalry. The Council 
of Regency cannot be changed without our consent. 
It is to act according to our advice during the Maha- 
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rajali’s minority, which terminates, when he becomes 
eighteen, on the 19 th of January 1854. 

“ Yesterday I went through the city to the palace, 
to visit the Maharajah. There was an immense 
population (and very many disbanded soldiers) in 
the streets. All were quiet, and many salaamed. 

“ On the 23rd I leave this camp, on my way to 
Calcutta, where I shall arrive about the 2*7 th of 
February. I leave six regiments of infantry, two of 
cavalry, and eighteen guns here, at the desire of the 
new Regency, till the middle of March. We shall 
then have four battalions of the contingent ready 
for service. 

“ On the 24th of December I heard that a body of 
Sikhs had been moved towards Ferozepore. They 
have not moved further. I had only one more 
thousand men disposable — the Shekawuttee brigade — 
which I moved to Flansee, and I begged Sir C. 
Napier, if the Sikhs should cross the Sutlej, to do 
all he could in the way of demonstration on Mooltan. 
You will be pleased by his reply. All has been 
quiet in Nepaul. 

“I have written a very long letter, and I must 
still ask you to read my public letter and all papers 
relating to this operation at Grwalior, 

“I hope you will be satisfied with what I have 
done. Here, I have no doubt, many, and especially 
my colleagues, will think I have been too moderate. 
In tl at I am quite sure I have been right, if in 
nothing else. By moderation and firmness I have 
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saved this army from a desperate battle, in a city full 
of stone buildings, and I have saved that city from 
plunder and fire. I have also maintained the repu- 
tation of our Grovernment, which seemed to me to he 
involved, in our treating the House of Scindiah in 
the person of a minor with protecting kindness and 
consideration. . 

“However, I dare say that everything I have 
done will be misrepresented in England and that the 
Court of Directors will he more hostile than ever. 

“ How long is it to be borne that a body so consti- 
tuted shall possess anj^ influence whatever over poli- 
tical measures in India ? I am satisfied that if they 
were left to themselves they would lose the country 
in three months. 

“ In the management of the delivery of the fort, 
and in all the arrangements for the disbandment of 
the Gwalior troops, I have derived much aid from 
Sir E. Shakespear. He was in the battle, acting as 
an aide-de-camp, and is mentioned. He is not yet a 
captain; but if, whenever he may attain that rank, 
you should think him deserving of a brevet majority, 
I believe you would advance a promising officer. 

“ I have heard the Oommander-in-Chief more than 
once express himself well pleased with Major-General 
Valiant. ' 

“It would have been no bad thing for the officers 
and troops had the army of exercise continued to- 
gether as such for two or three months. There was, 
I believe, much to learn. 
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“I have written to the Court, pressing that one 
naore officer at least should he given to each regiment. 
They are really wanted. 

“ Ton will see that we are going to bring the ex- 
Ameers to Calcutta. Pray read my letter to the 
Secret Committee with reference to the resolution 
now communicated to me, which the Court passed in 
August. 

“Believe me ever, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Tours most sincerely, 

(Signed) “ Ellbnborough. 

“ His Grace the Duke of Wellington.” 


“ Campj Huttelipore, February 11, 1844. 

“My dear Duke op Wellthgton, 

“ I enclose for your perusal a letter from the 
adjutant-general of the army, with its enclosures 
(and my reply), on the subject of the insufficient 
number of officers with the artillery of Bengal. 

“ The subject is actually one of very great import- 
ance. Whether the reason assigned by Brigadier 
Growan for the guns not being fired quick at Maha- 
rajpore be the only reason for the fire of the 
thirty guns we had in the field there not being 
very effective, I know not, but certainly our guns 
would not seem to have done much. If we are 
obliged to meet the Sikhs at any time we shall 
have a very powerful artillery to encounter, and it 
is very necessary that every possible measure should 
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be previously taken to make onr “artillery most 
efficient. “ Believe me, &c., 

(Signed) “Ellbnborough,- 

“ His Grace the Duke of Wellington.” 


" Camp, Fntteiipore, February 1% 1844. 

“ Mt dear Duke of WELLihiGTOif, 

“ As soon as Colonel Outram landed at Bombay 
be sent off your letter to the Commander-in-Cbief, 
and got leave for six months to go to the ISTorth- 
West Provinces. He wrote at the same time to 
my private secretary, stating his object to be military 
employment. 

“ The Commander-in-Chief wrote to tell him 
fighting was over, and, besides, he had no appoint- 
ment to give him. I transferred to the military 
department the letter addressed to my private secre- 
tary, and, through that department, informed the 
Bombay Q-overnment that the application should 
have come officially through them ; that, as regarded 
the thing asked, the Commander-in-Chief might 
appoint Colonel Outram, if he thought fit, to any 
situation tenable by an officer of the Bombay army, 
but that I was not prepared to sanction his appoint- 
ment to any situation which could not be held by 
him according to the regulations of the service. 

“Colonel Outram came on without receiving the 
letters, and reached Agra when the army was broken 
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up. He came down to Futtelipore after me. I have 
not seen him; but an appointment at Nemaur be- 
coming vacant, in the country which he is acquainted 
with, and where he may be of use, I offered it to him, 
and he accepted it, 

“His visit to you in London was immediately put 
forward in a newspaper. Your letter to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was also strangely exaggerated, and 
put forward in a newspaper. I do not like having 
anything to do with men who, as the late Lord 
Londonderry used to express it, ‘newspaper them- 
selves,’ and I could not have ventured to receive him 
without having my private secretary or some one 
else present ; so, as he had (as he admitted) no public 
ground for asking an interview, I did not see him, 
in accordance with a general order I issued on my 
return to Calcutta in July last. 

“The appointment I have given to him he is 
really eminently qualified to hold. He first dis- 
tinguished himself by service in that neighbourhood, 
and he really knows nothing of any part of our 
provinces but that. 

“Believe me, &c., 

(Signed) “ Ellenborough. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington/* 


Allahabad, Febrnary 15, 1844. 

“ My dear Duke op Weltjngtok, 

“ There has not been another shot fired in the 
Gwalior territory,- but we have now got all the forts 
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into oiir possession in the districts made over to ns, 
and all into the Maharajah’s possession wherever 
his ‘reserved’ troops and the contingent have yet 
been for the purpose of restoring the authority of 
the Durbar. 

“ The reserved troops have been conducting them- 
selves unusually well, and our officers are much 
pleased with the recruits they have got from the 
disbanded regiments. Two of the newly-raised bat- 
talions have been already able to march from 
Gwalior. 

“ The new Regency seems to be g'oing on well. 
All is reported to be quiet. All our troops will 
come away in the first week of March. Our 
course of proceeding with respect to the Gwalior 
army and State seems to have been highly appre- 
ciated at native Courts. Upon the whole it appears 
to be a terminated transaction, and one quite suc- 
cessful. 

“ I fear we shall hear of an imitation of the Lahore 
tragedy in Nepaul. Everything looks like it. Mata- 
ban Singh will do us an injury whenever he can, 
and I only hope the Rajah may succeed in killing 
him, rather than he succeed in killing the Rajah. 
There is no material change in the Punjab. Gholab 
Singh is strengthening himself, as he thinks, by 
new acts of violence in the Hills. Heera Singh has 
not increased his power over the army, and it seems 
doubtful whether the troops at Peshawur, deserting 
their post, may not let in the Afghans. One regi- 
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ment is already at Lahore, against orders, and Heera 
Singh is not strong enough to punish it. 

“ I earnestly hope that we may not be obliged to 
cross the Sutlej in December next. We shall not be 
ready so soon. The army requires a great deal of 
setting up after five years of war. I am quietly 
doing what I can to strengthen and equip it. I am 
fully aware of the great magnitude of the operation 
in which we should embark if we ever should cross 
the Sutlej. I know it would be of a protracted cha- 
racter. I should be obliged to remain at Lahore 
myself more than a year, and I should have all India 
to keep quiet behind me with very few troops, for 
we could not send any back till we relieved them. 

“ Depend upon it I will not engage in such an 
operation hastily or unnecessarily, and I will do all 
I can beforehand to secure certain success if I ever 
should be obliged to undertake it. 

“ I shall be at Calcutta on the 28th. I thought 
my return to Calcutta the surest measure for making 
the Sikhs believe I was not thinking of them, and for 
making all India acquire some degree of confidence 
in the continuance of peace. 

“The measure I adopted of sending back the 
Madras troops after the mutiny of the 6th Madras 
Cavalry at Jubbulpore was entirely approved of by 
the Commander-in-Chief, who recently commanded 
that army, and my colleagues approve of it also. 
They only regret I did not order the disbandment of 
the 6th Cavalry, instead of earnestly advising it. 
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“The measure arranged between the Madras and 
Bombay Governments of sending Madras troops to 
Scinde without tfie concurrence, or even the previous 
knowledge, of the supreme Government has been 
productive of much embarrassment, greatly aggra- 
vated by the Madras Government taking upon itself 
to ‘ guarantee ’ to the 47th Eegiment, sent from 
Madras to Kurachee, all advantages of ‘ foreign 
service,’ which had been withheld from the Bengal 
and Bombay troops there. 

‘‘ The Bombay people want an augmentation of 
their army ; they seem to me to have no case, as I 
have, I think, shown in two letters I have just sent 
to them in reply to their representation. 

“I shall be very glad to learn, as I hope I shall 
soon, your views as to the troops with which Seinde 
should be garrisoned. I fear we shall find endless 
and most serious inconveniences arise from any 
mixture of Bengal and Bombay troops. In point of 
expense it would be ruinous. All the Bombay esta- 
blishments are so much more costly than ours, and 
their allowances are greater too. Every bad habit 
would be communicated from their army to ours. 

“ On the other hand our army does not like going 
to Lower Scinde. I wish I could have gone myself, 
in order to show them the way and do away with 
their fears of the climate ; but my passage down the 
Sutlej would have frightened the Sikhs and have 
brought on some collision with them. 

“On the whole we are now nearly where we were 
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in the opinion of India before the Afghan war, and 
all will go well with constant vigilance and pre- 
paration, but not without them. Financially we 
shall, I hope, do well too. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever most sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “ Ellenboeough.” 


Calcutta^ Marcli 7, 1814. 

“ My dear Duke op Wellington, 

“ My colleague, Major-G-eneral Sir W. Case- 
ment, is going home, and is naturally very anxious 
to be known to you. He has given me very honour- 
able and cordial aid and support in the Council, and 
he has always given an honest, fearless opinion, never 
considering what people might say of him, but doing 
what he deemed right. These are valuable qualities 
at any time and in any place, but especially in these 
times and in the Council, and I shall feel his absence 
very much. He has a most intimate knowledge of 
the army and of all the regulations of the service ; 
and at this moment of difficulty, when his extensive 
knowledge and experience are most wanted, he is 
replaced in the Council by a prejudiced gentleman of 
the civil service, who has been mumbling laws and 
regulations and dabbling in codification for years in 
the law commission. Such are the materials they 
give me to work with. 

“You will, I am sure, always receive true in- 
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Formation and an honest opinion from Sir W. Case- 
ment, should you at any time communicate with him, 
and I know he will feel that he is honoured hy your 
sending for him. 

“ J3elieve me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever most sincerely youp, 

(Signed) “ Bllbn-borough.” 


“ Calcutta, Marcli 20, 1844* 

“Mt DEAR Duke of Wellixgtok, 

“ When the army was marching to the Indus 
in 1838, Lord Auckland’s Government feared the 
troops would be unwilling to cross the river, and to 
induce them to do so gave them the same allowances 
which were first given in 1824 to the troops which 
passed the Buri'ampootur — that is, full batta and 
money rations. 

“These the troops in Afghanistan always had; 
hut when Oabul was taken and all seemed quiet in 
Scinde, the Government thought money rations in 
that country no longer necessary, and from the 1st of 
January 1840 they were withdrawn, but full batta 
was left. 

“No complaint was made, and so the allowances 
continued for two years. 

“ When troops began again to move through 
Upper Scinde to Gandahar, in consequence of the 
insurrection at Cabul, the state of things seemed to 
have been restored under which the allowance of 
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money rations was first given, and in Jnne 1842 I 
restored that allowance from the 1st January pre- 
ceding, when the new movements had commenced. 

“ When all seemed again quiet in Scinde last May, 
and all idea of going through Scinde to Afghanistan 
was at an end,^ I withdrew money rations in the same 
manner in which they had been withdrawn from the 
1st of January 1840. The order was to have effect 
from the 1st of July, and as regarded the Bombay 
troops in Lower Scinde it had effect from that date ; 
but, by some unexplained error, the order was not 
made known to the Bengal troops at Sukkur till the 
14th of October, and from that date only it has had 
effect there. Full batta was not taken away — that 
the troops in Scinde still have in cantonments, 
although in Hindustan they have it only in the 
field. 

“I hope you will not think that I did wrong in 
taking away the money rations under the circum- 
stances I have stated. 

“The troops which now refuse to go to Scinde 
claim these money rations, and make the restoration 
of them the condition of their marching. I rather 
doubt whether the withdrawal of the money rations 
be the real cause of their refusal. I apprehend it to 
be rather the panic fear of the Scinde fever, and the 
further apprehension that, once in Scinde, they may 
be taken on to Afghanistan. 

‘’‘We have all doubted whether the troops under- 
stood how much they still had in Scinde beyond what 
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they would have in cantonments in Hindostan. The 
Commander-in-Chief certainly did not. I hope all 
now understand the whole question as stated in the 
general order of the 12th instant. To the Com- 
mander-in-Chief it had been before explained in two 
oflSce memoranda transmitted to him. 

“ The general order makes no concession to the 
troops, unless it be considered concession to carry out 
the admitted principle of giving compensation, where 
the price of provisions is very high, by extending it 
to the minor articles which compose the ration. This 
is quite trifling, but it was well to close that question. 

“ As regards money rations the general order lays 
down as a rule for the future that which had in effect 
been the practice for the past, and which would have 
been done again under the same circumstances. 

“The grant of batta to the troops which have 
been exposed to unusual sickness, as well as to those 
distinguished before the enemyj will, I think, have a 
good effect generally. In any case it will satisfy and 
secure the whole Bombay army, and gratify the 
22,000 men who were at Maharajpore and Puniar. 

“There has been sad want of judgment and of 
energy on the part of all the officers at Ferozepore. 
Sir R. Dick has proved himself to be quite unequal 
to the difficulties of his position, and we have trans- 
ferred him to the Presidency. 

“ The Gth Irregular Cavalry marches on to Sukkur, 
the promotion given in the regiment by adding two 
rissalahs to it, and the present of 1000 muske toons, 
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will keep it right, and show others that the Govern- 
ment acts by reward as well as punishment. Punish- 
ment of the 34th Native Infantry and of the 7tli 
Cavalry there must he, as our army is no better than 
that of the Sikhs. 

“These neighbours of ours are doing all they can 
to induce our men to be disaffected as well as 
mutinous. They are moving troops towards Feroze- 
pore and Loodianah, and the Durbar may under any 
circumstances be unable to restrain their troops. 
Under circumstances affording fair hopes of success 
they would lead the movement. 

“ The 64th is at present marching on towards 
Scinde, but it is doubted whether the regiments which 
have misbehaved at Ferozepore will not still induce 
it to halt. The accounts from the regiment, however, 
are good. ■ 

“ The headquarter wing of the 27th, a new regi- 
ment formed on the wreck of that lost at Ghuzni, 
has volunteered for Scinde. This is to redeem the 
character of the corps. There is so high a feeling of 
honour amongst the troops that I am satisfied it 
afforded the means of arresting the mutinous dis- 
position manifested at Ferozepore, had there been 
officers there with the ability to manage men. 

“ I am quietly doing all I can to strengthen the 
aimy, and make it equal to any operation which may 
be required from it. 

“The example of a mutinous army at Lahore 
extorting higher pay, by menaces, from its nominal 
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Government is more dangerons to us than its force 
in the field. 

“ What a godsend it is at this moment that we 
have got rid of the Gwalior army ! Our new con- 
tingent there is proceeding prosperously. The 
officers and men are equally pleased, and some of 
the battalions have already nearly their full com- 
plement. 

“ The Gwalior country is all quiet ; so are Saugor 
and Bundelcund. In Scinde there are but 1400 
sick out of 16,000 men. If it had not been for 
these mutinies I could have reported all w'ell in 
India. 

“March 23. 

“ As far as I know yet the 64th is marching on 
towards Sukkur very contentedly. In ten days there 
had been only one desertion. Everything I hear 
confirms me in the impression that panic., not with- 
drawn allowances, must be the real cause of the 
reluctance to go. There was no hesitation on the 
part of the 69th until, by the same mismanagement 
which has attended the transactions throughout, they 
were mixed up with a party of invalids returning 
from Scinde, who terrified them by their accounts of 
the fever and the want of medical aid. The fact is, 
the doctors were sick too. 

“The Gommander-in-Chief has conveyed an inti- 
mation to the 64th that if they march on he will 
strongly recommend an increase to their pay (beyond 
the field allowance they now receive in Scinde in 
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cantonments), and also that pensions shall be given 
to the families of men dying in Scinde, as if it were 
‘ foreign service.’ 

“We have told the Secret Committee that we 
think the allowances which will be drawn under the 
general order of the 12th instant are sufficient, and 
that we are not prepared to give any more without 
specific instructions. We have added that if either 
point be conceded we think it would be preferable to 
give the pensions. 

“ Still, I have the greatest repugnance to a measure 
which treats as ‘ foreign service ’ service within our 
own territory. 

“ The Commander-in-Chief complains of the apathy 
of the officers. In fact, on questions regarding allow- 
ances, officers and men consider themselves in the 
same boat, and the Government never has cordial 
support. 

“ It would have been a very good thing if my pro- 
position to abolish half-batta had been acceded to last 
year. You can form no conception of the extent to 
which that question has poisoned the minds of the 
officers of this army. It creates a good deal of 
embarrassment too in the disposition of the different 
regiments by affecting the annual reliefs. 

“ I am very much obliged to you for attending to 
my wishes with respect to Captains Eipley, Hutt, 
and Henderson, and Major Eawlinson. 

“If we have active operations in the North West 
I must endeavour to give Major Broadfoot the oppor- 
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tuBity of BieritiBg further proBiotion by putting him 
at the head of one or two corps of Scindiah’s con- 
tingent. I believe him to he as promising an officer 
as any in the army. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever most sincerely yours, 

^ (Signed) “ Bllbnbokougii. 

His ExcelleBcy tlie Commander-in-Chief/’ 


Calcutta-;, April 20^, 1844. 

“ Mt dear Duke op WELLiifGTOsr, 

“ All our difficulties arising from the mutinies 
at Ferozepore are at an end. All the troops have 
marched to Scinde, except the 84th Native Infantry, 
which has been disbanded, by way of example. 

“The Bengal troops which are returning from 
Scinde ai-e healthy, and do not speak ill of the 
country, and those remaining at Sukkur are ready to 
move to Hyderabad. Next cold weather the Bundel- 
cund legion, which has volunteered for Scinde, will 
relieve the 64tb, the 4th Irregular Cavalry, and the 
1st Company of Artillery which moved down, so 
that we shall not have to draw upon the regular 
army for service in Scinde for the next two years, 
and long before then all will be ready to go. 

“There has been manifested at Ferozepore a sad 
want of influence on the part of the officers of the 
several corps, or a want of zeal and of a proper 
sense of duty. I am afraid that in matters relating 
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to allowances we must not expect liearty co-opera- 
tion. You will see that we have thought it necessary 
to address the Commander-in-Chief secretly and con- 
fidentially on two points : first, with respect to liis 
having intimated to the 64th Native Infantry that 
he would strongly recommend to Grovernment that 
their pay should be increased, and that the advantage 
of family pensions should be granted to them ; 
secondly, with respect to his having practically 
superseded our order placing Sir Gleorge Pollock in 
command of the Cawnpore division, by directing that 
the officer commanding the station (Sir J. Thack-well), 
being a senior officer to Sir G-eorge Pollock, should 
correspond direct with his headquarters pending a 
reference to Government. 

“I hope we have expressed ourselves temperately 
but properly on these points. The Commander-in- 
Chief seems to be much annoyed at the removal of 
Sir E. Dick to the Presidency ; but really the errors 
of Sir E. Dick were so serious that we all felt we 
could not venture to leave him where he was. I, 
besides, recollected his conduct at Madras with respect 
to the embarkation of the 2nd and 41st Eegiments 
Native Infantry, and I knew that the crisis at Feroze- 
pore required the exercise of other qualities than he 
there manifested. , 

“Heera Singh is receiving our deserters and dis- 
charged Sepoys into his service, and he is now enter- 
taining the relatives of Meer Shere Mahomed of 
Meerpove. He is utterly i-eckless and unscrupnlnus, 
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and would cross the Sutlej the moment he thought 
he could do so safely. We can only consider our 
relations with Lahore to he those of an armed truce. 

“ I earnestly hope nothing may compel us to cross 
the Sutlej, and that we may have no attack to repel 
till November 1845. I shall then be prepared for 
anything. In the meantime we do all we can in a 
quiet way to strengthen ourselves. 

“ I ought not to conceal from you that the anxiety 
I feel not to be called too suddenly into the field is 
much increased by a want of confidence in Sir Hugh 
Gough, who, with all his personal courage and 
many excellent qualities, certainly does not appear to 
possess the grasp of mind or the prudence which is 
essential to the successful conduct of great military 
operations. He would do admirably, I have no 
doubt, at the head of an advanced guard. 

“We are altogether very ill-provided with officers 
for the higher commands. The whole army requires 
a great deal of teaching, and I am satisfied the 
eighteen months I ask are not more than enough to 
make it what it ought to be. 

“ The Commander-in-Chief sees all the danger of 
leaving the Delhi magazine where it is, and I think 
we shall remove it to Meerut, using the Ganges for 
the transport of stores instead of the Jumna. We 
can take them up to Gurmuktesar Ghat, within 
thirty miles of Meerut. The sickness which now^ 
annually prevails at Delhi is another reason for 
doing what will enable us to diminish the garrison. 
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“ Our new magazine fort at Ferozepore is finished. 
It ought to hold out, with- 1500 men in it, for two or 
three weeks ; hut we mean to have a really good 
work there. We have as yet done nothing to Loo- 
dianah, hut I hope they are at work there by this 
time. The existing fort there has liouses too near 
it ; hut for a native fort it is pretty good, although 
rather too confined. 

“ I say that we want 40,000 and one men. The 
40,000 I can find, exclusive of artillery and 162 
guns. The one man is a general, and him I cannot 
find ; but he is as much wanted as the 40,000. 

“ Yours ever most sincerely, 

(Signed) Ellbnborough.” 


Calcutta, May 9, 1841 

“Mt dear Duke of Wellingtox, 

“I send you a memorandum written by an 
officer of the 4th Native Infantry, one of the muti- 
nous regiments which has marched to Sciude. It 
contains some facts and observations which will 
interest you, who know what the Indian army used 
to he. 

“ Our unpleasant correspondence with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is terminated, and he and I write to 
each other privately as usual. I think we could not 
have done otherwise than as we did, hut I much 
regretted the necessity for entering upon any cor- 
respondence with him of an expostulatory character. 
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“ Sir Thomas McMahon has consented to issue a 
new warrant to Sir Charles Napier for the holding of 
courts martial, so that embarrassment is at an end ; 
but I think you will have issued a Royal warrant to 
Sir Charles for all the troops in Scinde, like that Sir 
Hugh G-ough had for China. 

“The destruction of Soocheyt Singh has had the 
effect of entirely separating the Hills, under Gholab 
Singh, from the Plains, still ruled in a manner by 
Heera Singh. Everything is going on there as we 
could desire, if we looked forward to the ultimate 
possession of the Punjab. 

“ I expect that by the end of December there will 
be on the Sutlej seventy boats of about thirty-five 
tons each, all exactly similar and each containing 
everything necessary for its equipment as a pon- 
toon. These will bridge the Sutlej anywhere, and 
when not so used they will convey our troops up 
and down, and save us an enormous charge for the 
hire of boats. 

“ Besides these, fifty-six pontoons will be ready 
for use in Scinde. All these are in hand at Bombay. 
"We shall besides have, by the end of this year, I 
hope, two steamers drawing very little water on the 
Sutlej. 

“ We are very much in want of horses here ; 1000 
are required for the cavalry. We are going to give 
nine-pounders instead of sixes to five of our horse 
artillery batteries. 

“ The Gwalior contingent goes on very well. 
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There are now 6500 men in it ; there will he lOOO 
more. The three additional companies of its artil- 
lery are complete. It will have twenty-four field 
guns, besides six or eight heavy guns in store at 
Grwalior. 

“ The total number of guns taken or given up 
now amounts to 380. The battalion added to the 
Bundelcund legion replaces the 34th, disbanded. 

“ There are five battalions of military police now 
in process of formation at Agra, Meerut, Delhi, 
Kurnaul, and Umballa. These will set at liberty 
three regiments for field operations. 

“ In Bundelcund and Sapgor we have already five 
such battalions and two rissalahs. 

“ The Shekawuttee cavalry, formerly 400, is raised 
to 600, and the Bundelcund cavalry from 600 to 
800. 200 are also added to the 6th Irregulars, 200 

will be added to the Body Guard, and we have 
thrown into a ninth regiment of irregulars various 
detachments and supernumeraries remaining from the 
Shah’s horse. In all, therefore, there will be a per- 
manent addition of 1600 irregular cavalry — very 
much wanted. 

“The Body Guard will soon be as strong as a 
regiment. It is at Sultanpore, Benares. I have only 
fifty men here. 

“ Sir Chai’les Napier will endeavour to raise two 
local battalions in Scinde, and he thinks he shall 
succeed. 

“ In November 1845 the army will be equal to any 
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operation ; but I should be sorry to have it called 
into the field sooner. 

“ The want of brigadiers is most serious. The 
system of giving commands according to seniority is 
most injurious. I hope Major-General Considine 
will be able to return in November, as he intended. 
We may want him much. The rank of the Queen’s 
officers often entitling them to commands, it is most 
important that those who come should be good. We 
had the other day at Gwalior two officers in brigade 
commands from the 9th Lancers, neither much con- 
sidered. We certainly want a strong force of Euro- 
pean cavalry, to give confidence to our native regular 
cavalry. Our irregular cavalry always behaves 
well. 

“ I wish Colonel Cureton could come out again. 
He is popular, and had his regiment in beautiful 
order. Nothing was ever seen so beautiful as the 
16th Lancers, and the men are all yoixng. 

“ Believe me, ray dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever most sincerely youi-s, 

(Signed) “Ellbnborough.” 

“ His Grace tlie Duke of Wellington.” 


“ Calcutta, May 26, 1844. 

“ My dear Duke op Wellingtojv, 

“I received on the 20th a copy of your 
memorandum from Lord Eipon. I always have 
attended to every suggestion from you, and if I 
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should remain here I do not think the gentlemen 
of the Court will have any colourable ground for 
complaining of my expressions ; but I do not really 
believe any mere expressions of mine are the cause 
of their hostility. They are hostile to my acts 
because I do what I think right, whatever it may be. 
I certainly have not received from Lord Eipon the 
same support I received from Lord Fitzgerald. He 
allows the Court to say things which are offensive, 
and to do things which, being in disparagement of 
my measures, must necessarily weaken my position 
with respect to my colleagues and the service. 
There was an evident change in the tone of the 
Court immediately upon Lord Fitzgerald’s death. It 
was observed by my colleagues as well as by myself. 

“ There has really been nothing like government 
in India for many years. Officers are not as obedient 
to orders even now as they ought to be. They enter 
into discussion with respect to an order, instead of 
zealously executing it. I want to make the Govern- 
ment of India respected by its servants as the 
Queen’s Government is, and you must see how 
nearly impossible this is if it be known that my 
measures have not the support they are entitled to 
from the Board of Control. 

“ Every director has his correspondents here. 
These men, who have always seen the Administration 
conducted with a most scrupulous regard for in- 
dividual, interests, and none at all for those of the 
public, which has, indeed, here no representative but 
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the Governor-General, are necessarily most hostile 
to an 4-clniinistration conducted, like mine, upon 
totally different principles, and they give to their 
account of actions and sayings and events the colour 
of their own disappointed minds. This feeling is again 
imparted to the directors to whom they write, them- 
selves disappointed and incensed because, since I have 
been here, they have had no personal influence what- 
soever. Then come the letters of the directors in 
reply, communicating all the discussions in the Court 
about Scinde and other things, and about my re- 
moval. I have had to contend against the whole 
influence of the Court collectively and individually 
ever since I came. Those in whose name the Go- 
vernment is carried on have been agitating against 
me, and doing all they can to weaken my authority. 

“ In this state of things nothing can maintain me 
but the constant support of the Board of Control, 
which ought to view with suspicion every reflection 
upon my measures proposed by the Court, and to 
allow nothing to pass but what is entirely in accord- 
ance -with the president’s own independent opinion. 

“ There should be no spirit of compromise with a 
hostile and unscrupulous body of men. 

“ The president should see into everything himself, 
and do all he considers right, as he can if he pleases. 

“ I am satisfied that so acting he would have the 
support of Parliament, and that a factious use of their 
power of recall by the Court would be met by an 
amending Act which should; take away that power. 
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“ I should respect the opinion technically of the 
Court, -when I knew it to he that of the president of 
the Board, and of the Cabinet in cases where it might 
be necessary to consult the Cabinet ; but how can I 
respect the opinion expressed by the Court when I 
have reason to know it is their own, proceeding from 
low motives, and only acquiesced in by the president 
from inattention or the timid spirit of compromise ? 

“ I have, under all circumstances, thought it right 
to suggest to Lord Eipon a mode by which I may, 
with the least detriment, retire from this Govern- 
ment in the autumn ; but I am entirely at your 
disposal, and whatever you think right I shall do. 
Personally, I should much prefer going home, unless 
there should be a war in the Punjab. 

“ In fact, my remaining here, unless my measures 
are thoroughly supported by the Board of Control, 
may be rather of prejudice than of advantage to 
India. Whatever I do, be it what it may, will be 
objected to by the Court ; and if there be a disposition 
to conciliate the Court, and to make a compromise 
with them, rather than proceed to the extremity of 
superseding and disregarding their opinion, and 
making them say what they ought to say, the 
interests of the people of India would be safer under 
another Administration. Under another Administra- 
tion a fair view might be taken of measures. While 
I remain here this will never be the case. There will 
always be a disposition to object to the measure, in 
order to offend and weaken me. 
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“ Upon the whole, I think the Court will have 
been led to recall me, and that I shall hear of it by 
the mail which will arrive soon after the despatch of 
this letter. 

“ It is a very bad season for going home, but I 
shall go as soon as I can. I have now been un- 
certain since the month of November 1842 whether 
each succeeding mail would not bring out my recall. 
This is not the position in which a G-overn or- General 
ought to be. 

“A resolute Minister might have arrested this 
mischief, and have made the Court very quiet ; and 
a resolute Minister might at once appeal to Parlia- 
ment should the Court recall me, and amend the 
Act ; but neither of these things will be done. 

“ Believe me, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

• “ Ever very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) “ ELLENBOEOuan.” 


“ BaiTackpore, -Jtme 9, 1844. 

“ My i)E4r Duke of Wellington, 

“We have had no events of importance during 
the last month. You will have heard by the last 
mail (from Agra) of the defeat of Uttar Singh and 
Bhaee Beer Singh by the troops of Heera Singh, and 
of their death, as well as of that of Cashmeera Singh. 
These events relieve Heera Singh from all danger of 
serious attack made openly by any chiefs ; but he is 
become the object of much animosity on account of 
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the death of the holy man, Bhaee Beer Singh, and 
his life is as uncertain as before. We cannot pru- 
dently diminish our preparations for a contest which 
will some day take place, although it may be still 
deferred, and I have determined on sending to 
Sydney for 1000 horses we want for our cavalry and 
artillery. Everywhere we are trying to get things 
into order, and especially to strengthen and perfectly 
equip the artillery, with which the fight will be. 

“You will be glad to hear that my correspondence 
with the Commander-in-Chief goes on much as before. 
Sir C. Napier has been anxious about the conduct of 
the 64th Bengal Eegiment and genera,lly of the 
Bengal troops sent to Sukkur, apprehending some 
possible disposition to mutiny in consequence of the 
hopes occasioned by the Commander-in-Chief’s pro- 
mised recommendation of increased pay and family 
pensions not having been as yet realised. Hitherto, 
however, the 64th have behaved quietly ; they are 
at Shikarpore, where everything is cheap, and they 
have good quarters. I have not heard of the arrival 
of more than two companies of one of the other 
regiments, and they behaved ill, abusing the 64th. 
However, that is some time ago, and nothing has 
been reported since. You will see from a letter of 
Major-General Hunter’s that the European officers of 
the regiments ordered to Scinde openly expressed 
their own disinclination for the service, and must 
thus have much added to that of the men. 

“We are very much pressed for officers of infantry, 
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artillery, and engineers, and we have not enough 
medical officers. Where we are to find the money 
to pay them I hardly know, hnt we must have them, 
as all would go without an efficient army. In all 
directions every one asks for some increase of charge. 
No one cares a rush about the effect which these 
many small items of charge must have upon the out- 
turn of the year’s account. Many of the requests 
are apparently not unreasonable in themselves. It 
is the joint pressiu'e of the aggregate charges which 
tends to ruin us. There is no possibility of applying 
any adequate check to the number of persons enter- 
tained as establishment. Every idle man, and every 
foolish, vain man, wants to inci’ease establishment, and 
to have more slaves bowing about him. There is a 
sad want of business-like habits everywhere. Men 
work but to small account. I have no assistance. 
Altogether it is almost disheartening. I see that so 
little progress is made, except by changes made by 
Acts of Legislature such as those in customs, transit, 
and town duties. Then there is not that obedience 
which is paid to a Queen’s Government. I assure 
you no man can gove.rn this country well without the 
most unqualified support from home. If that be 
withheld, it would be far better to send out another 
Governor-General, he he who he might, so that he 
were not a jobber, or afraid of responsibility. 

“ Believe me ever, my dear Duke of Wellington, 
“Yours most sincerely, 

(Signed) “ Ellenboeough.” 
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Barrackpore, July 2, 1844. 

“ My deab Duke op WELLUfOTON, 

“I was perfectly prepared for my recall by tbe 
Court, which I learnt by the last mail, the report I 
had received of their conduct having satisfied me 
that they intended to proceed to that extremity ; but 
even knowing, as I so long have done, all your 
generous kindness, I was hardly prepared for your 
speech, of which you sent the report in the Times — a 
speech which would console me for much greater 
injustice and wrong than I have experienced at the 
hands of the Court. 

“ Indeed, I am so well satisfied with being relieved 
from all connection with the Court, and with my 
approaching return to England, that I can hardly 
feel the indignation- 1 ought to feel at the manner in 
which they have treated me. I remain to receive 
Sir Henry Hardinge; All the public letters to 
England, which he cannot have seen, have been 
copied for him, and sent to Madras. There has been 
no important event. All India is in a state of pro- 
found peace. In the Punjab there is 'more of pacific 
appearance than at any time since the murder of 
Shore Singh. _ . . 

“Immediately on the receipt of the news of my 
removal I advised the Government to send letters by 
express to all native Courts, to assure them that the 
change would not affect the policy of the Govern- 
ment, which would he altogether maintained l>y my 
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successor. I wrote myself to the principal Residents 
to the same effect, and sent a message from myself to 
Ram Rao Phulheea, the chief of the Regency of 
Gwalior. I was more afraid of some mishap there 
than anywhere, as the Regency depended so much 
personally upon me. 

“ I have written a letter to Lord Ripon with 
reference to the correspondence between him and 
the Court respecting me, with the intention that it 
should he published, if that coiTespondence has 
been. 

“ I expect Sir Henry Hardinge on the 2oth, and I 
hope I may be able to get away on the 1st of August ; 
but I shall stay longer if my doing so should be 
advisable. ' 

“ I go by Egyp)t ; but the monsoon is against me, 
and I fear I shall not reach England by the end of 
September. 

“ The selection of Sir Henry Hardinge as my 
successor was a most wise measure. It has done all 
that could be done to obviate* any evils which might 
otherwise have arisen from my recall. The most 
important object was to satisfy the army th^rt the 
measure of my recall would not now injure them, in 
whatever spirit it might have been conceived. 

“I really do not know how Sir Henry can get 
through the business during the first six months. 
He must take upon himself the Government of 
Bengal when Mr. Bird goes in September. It will 
never answer to separate the whole ei\'il patronage 
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of Bengal from the Groveraor-General, nor could 
the senior member of Council, Sir H. Maddock, be 
trusted with the charge. He could not execute it 
well even if he tried ; and all the civil servants job 
for each other — they constantly act in the spirit of 
a corporation. 

“ I am satisfied that Sir Charles Napier will very 
unwillingly encounter another very hot season in 
Scinde. He has indeed told me so, and I apprehend 
that his remaining there would be attended with 
serious risk to his life. 

“ The military at the Presidency are going to give 
me a dinner before I sail. It will be given after Sir 
Henry Hardinge’s arrival, and I think I can manage 
not only to prevent any harm arising out of it, 
but to make it productive of some good. Un- 
luckily, however, they have no good reporter in 
India, and the press disfigures everything as much 
as it can. 

“ I cannot say with what pleasure I look forward 
to seeing you again. 

“ Believe me ever, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

. “ Most sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “ Ellbnborotjgh.” 


“ London, October 7; 1844, at night. 

“ Mt dear Lord Ellenborough, 

“ The East India Company, pai’ticularly the 
governing body. Court of Directors, Secret Committee, 
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&c.,^haTe been for some time nibbling at the festival 
given to you by some of tbe officers of the army pre- 
vious to your departure from Fort William, and 
have required that I should enforce a general order 
of the army, which that body assumes to exist, pro- 
hibiting all festivals, demonstrations, &c. I had 
already, in private communication with the president 
of the Board, made known to him my opinion ; but 
having learnt from Lord Ripon that some of the 
members of the Cabinet felt anxious lest the subject 
should come to be discussed in Parliament, I have 
thought it best to write upon the subject an official 
letter, of which I send you, in confidence, a copy, 
which will, in my opinion, put an end to the affair 
altogether, and the perusal of which will at all 
events amuse you. 

“ Ever yours most sincerely, 

“Wellington.” 


OFFICIAL LETTEE BY THE HUEE OF WELLINGTON 
ON THE ENTEETAINMENT GlYEN TO LOED 
ELLENBOEOUGH ON LEAVING INDIA. 

^ London, December 8, 1844. at iiMii 

“Mr Lord, 

“ I have taken iato consideration the desii-e 
expressed by the chairman of the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company that 1 should notice as 
a breach of regulation, and inconsistent with good 
order and discipline, the part taken by certain of 
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Her Majesty’s regiments in India in giving to tlie 
late Governor-General of India, tlie Earl of Ellen- 
borough, an entertainment previous to bis departure 
from Fort WiUiam, after bis Lordsbip bad been dis- 
missed from tbe oflSce of Governor-General ; and tbe 
part taken by tbe officers of one regiment in pre- 
senting to bis Lordsbip a testimonial — -of wbat nature 
not stated. 

“I have bad no complaint upon these subjects 
from tbe Commander-in-Obief of tbe forces of Her 
Majesty in India, and of those of the East India 
Company in the Presidency under the Government 
of Fort William in Bengal, nor have I seen any 
from the actual Governor-General, or from any other 
authority civil or military. 

“The complaint appears to have originated in 
newspapers published in India, scraps of paragraphs 
which I have seen, and I have perused the papers 
which your Lordship has directed should be laid 
before me. 

“I have likewise examined the general order 
published by the late Commander-in-Ghief, Sir David 
Dundas, on the 18th of January 1810, and have 
inquired into all the circmnstances which caused its 
issue, and whether it has been repeated, and ip. what 
cases, and under what circumstances applied since it 
was issued. • 

“ It is true that the Governor-General in Council 
exercises great military powers. But they are the 
powers of the Court and political government of the 
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country. There is no instance on record in the office 
of which I am the unworthy principal officer of the 
application of this order to the conduct of officers or 
soldiers expressing their approbation of the conduct 
or their esteem for the character of a civil or 
political governor. Yet there are some strong 
instances of such favourable expressions by officers, 
as for instance the approbation and manifestation 
} of esteem for the late Earl of Durham expressed 
I by a general officer and by certain other officers at a 
festival given by them to the Earl of Durham 
when he was quitting Quebec, he being no longer 
Governor-Greneral of Her Majesty’s dominions in 
North America. 

“This is a precedent in point, and of recent occur- 
rence. But there is another, a festival given to the 
late G-overnor-G-eneral, the Earl of Ellenborough, in 
j a preceding year, by the officers of artillery under 
the G-overnor of Fort William. 

“The Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany had knowledge of this festival. But they 
noticed it not. 

“ The perusal of the speech made by the Earl of 
Ellenborough, at the festival which I am now called 
upon to declare in general orders to be inconsistent 
with good order and military discipline, and a dis- 
obedience of , the general order of Her Majesty’s 
army of the 18th of January 1810, shows clearly 
that the ' festival was an affair, and in testimony, of 
personal regard and esteem. And, as far as I can 
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judge, nothing passed either previous to, at, or after 
the festival which could be construed into a breach 
of discipline or good order, or could excite the jealousy 
or even the suspicion of the most suspicious des- 
potism that ever existed. I who am thus called upon 
to notice this affair as a serious offence against disci- 
pline and a breach of military orders, have served the 
public now for nearly half a century, and I believe I 
may safely say that neither in these times nor in any 
others did there ever exist an officer half so feasted 
and ‘ festivated,’ or who received half the number of 
testimonials from those under his command that I 
have. “ My table is at this day covered with them, in 
the shape of useful and ornamental plate. For it was 
my good .fortune always not only to give satisfaction 
to my employers — the Sovereign, the Ministers of the 
Sovereign, Parliament, the East India Company, 
the several G-overnor-Generals and Governors of 
subordinate Presidencies, their several councils, the 
officers and servants of the several Governments, 
their servants, civil and military and political, in co- 
operation with whom I was acting, but likewise to 
the officers and troops whom and which I commanded. 
Accordingly I never went anywhere that I was not 
feasted and ‘festivated,’ and loaded with swords of 
honour, and other testimonials of regard and esteem 
up to the last moment of the year of the general 
order above adverted to. 

“ Indeed, I am not certain that the East India 
Company itself was not party to a festival given to 
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me in London, after my return from the Peninsula 
and France in the year 1814. 

“Under these circumstances, and for the reasons 
which I have above stated, I must decline to take 
any notice in the way of military order of the trans- 
action referred to. 

(Signed) 

Tlie Earl of Eipon.” 


“ WELLIjraTOST. 
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MEMOEANDUM ON JOINT COMMANDS. 

Walmer Castle^ October 16/1841. 

“ My dear Lord Ellbnborodgh, 

" I have this morning received yonr letter of 
the 15 th, but the day is so dark that I can scarcely 
read it. 

“ I shall be very sorry if my absence from London 
should he any inconvenience to you. I should wish 
to remain here till after the 2nd of November, as I 
have fixed for Wednesday the Dover Harbour Court. 
But I will go to town for a day whenever you please ; 
and in the meantime will diligently peruse here 
whatever you will send me. 

“I think that I can make out the Instructions for 
the Commanders of the Expedition in China. 

“ It is certainly right that they ought to be pre- 
ceded by a decided settlement of the political objects 
of the war and a revision of the Instructions to Sir 
Henry Pottinger. 

“ This is not exactly my business. If required, I 
will give Lord Aberdeen my opinion and assistance, 
and in the meantime will reperuse the Instructions 
which Sir H. Pottinger has now, and state whether, 
and what, alterations ought to be made. 
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‘‘The Governor-General has hitherto had the 
supreme direction of the operations in the China 
Seas, and he ought to continue to have it as Governor, 
that is, to point out to the commanders of the sea 
and land forces the general direction and object of 
their operations. 

“ When arrived on the spot, that is, in the China 
Seas, so much depends upon season, weather, and 
state of the navigation; and as the army can do 
nothing without the assistance of and being even 
joined to the fleet, the supreme direction of the 
course of operations on the spot must be in the 
admiral or officer commanding the squadron, he of 
course communicating freely with, and attending to 
the opinions of, the general ofBcer commanding the 
troops. If they should differ in opinion, each is to 
put his opinion in writing, and that of the admiral 
is to be the rule of conduct. 

“When the troops are landed, the general or 
officer commanding them is to be the sole judge and 
director of their operations, he taking care to keep 
the admiral informed of what they are doing, and 
where they will lead him, as both admiral and 
general must understand that fleet and army must 
not be separated. 

“ They must co-operate as military bodies ; the 
army must depend upon a secure communication, 
and even union, with the fleeh for all its supplies 
of provisions, ammunition, and military stores. 

“ You, are quite right in taking Lieutenant Durand 
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as your aide-de-camp. I will consider of the ope-| 
rations in the Punjab and in' ISTepaul. Let me see! 
Lieutenant Durand’s Papers. You could not com-| 
mence an operation in the Punjab or Nepaul till after ' 
the end of the rains, that is, October or November 
1842, unless, indeed, the Bengalee troops should have 
adopted my practice — that of keeping the field in the 
rainy season from preference. 

“I do not know the Major Beresford whom you 
mention, but if you will show this note to Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, he will let you know all about 
him, and state anything which may recur to him 
upon my suggestions in relation to the combined 
operations of fleet and army in China. 

“ Sir Charles Bagot has a son in India. You had 
better see him before you determine to take him as 
your aide-de-camp, though I believe him to be a fine 
young man, and very well educated. I recommended 
him to Sir Jasper Nichols, by way of introduction. 

“ Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

(Signed) “'WELLmoTON, 


“ The Lord Ellenborougli, 
GrosYenor Place,” 
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